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NATION'S LEADERS IN 
SETTLEMENT MUSIC 
IN NOTABLE SESSION 


Association Holds Its Fourth Con- 
ference in Philadelphia—Vital 
Progress Reported in Making 
Music “‘ the Great Americaniz- 
ing Agency ’’—Growth in Com- 
munity Spirit Emphasized 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1916. 


TTENDED by a number of persons 
prominent in this and other cities 

us musical educators and social workers, 
the fourth conference of the National 
Association of Music School Societies, 
which was held on Monday in the audi- 
torium of the Curtis Building, Washing- 
ton Square, and yesterday at the Settle- 
ment Music School, 427 Christian Street, 
was closed last evening with a visit by 
the delegates to the Philadelphia Today- 
and-Tomorrow Exposition at the Com- 
mercial Museum. The conference is con- 
ceded to have been the most interesting 


and successful held by the association, 
marking an important advance in its 
avowed work of helping to make music 
the art of the masses and to bring its 
ennobling influence into the humblest 
homes. 

At the opening session, Monday fore- 
noon, the delegates were welcomed by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and an opening 
address was given by Johan Grolle of 
this city, vice-president of the organiza- 
tion, who spoke of music as “the great 
Americanizing agency, which will bring 
together the daughters of the rich and of 
the poor, representatives of all classes— 
the common tongue for a united artistic 
people.” There were also at this session a 
number of interesting and helpful papers 
by delegates, as follows: “The Value of 
Music as a Means of Development,” by 
Elizabeth Paine, of the Music School 
Settlement, New York; “The Relation of 
Eurythmics to the Music School Settle- 
ments,” Emily McCallip, Music School 
Settlement, Philadelphia; “Bronx 
House,” Edgar Stowell, Bronx House, 
New York; “Singing Individually and 
in Classes,” Mrs. Catherine Saunders, 
South End Music School, Boston, Mass.; 
“The Music School in the Settlement as 
a Neighborhood Influence,” Jacques Gott- 
lieb, East Side House Settlement, New 
York. 

At a business meeting which opened 
the Monday afternoon session, an elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the selection 
of Mrs. Howard Mansfield of New York 
aS president, with Johan Grolle, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president; Lucy Bogue, sec- 
retary, and Elwood Hendrick, treasurer. 
[In accordance with an amendment to the 
onstitution of the association, a Na- 
tional Committee was elected, to include 
the following, who» will serve for one 
year: Mrs. Samuel S. Fels, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Edward Bok, Philadelphia; Johan 
Grolle, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Fyffe, 
New York; Annie E. Nourse, Boston: 
Daniel Bloomfield, Boston; Mrs. Howard 
Mansfield, New York; David Mannes, 
New York; Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, 
New York; Arthur Farwell, New York; 
Julius Weber, California; J. Rosamund 
Johnson, New York; Mrs. H. F. Strat- 
ton, Cleveland; Mrs. Anne G. Cross, 
Providence; Jacques Gottlieb, New York. 


Address by David Mannes 


The afternoon session was opened with 
an address by David Mannes of New 
York, who stated that many of the hap- 
piest years of his life had been spent 
in settlement work. Mr. Mannes said 
that, in his opinion, music should be 
emphasized in this work more than it is, 
and that it should be more depended 
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upon for its uplift and broadening in- 
fluence than the sociological features. 
While there are music schools connected 
with many of the New York churches, 
said Mr. Mannes, the pupils are not so 
good as those in the slums. A plea for 
large purposes of great significance was 
emphasized in his admirable address. 


James Francis Cooke, editor of The 
Etude, and president of the Philadel- 
phia Music Teachers’ Association, told 


how he made his first acquaintance with 
Settlement Music Schools. It was years 
ago, in New York, he said, during a 
strike of the garbage collectors. It was 
July and the weather was intensely hot. 
The garbage was lying in serrated heaps 
three or four feet high in the middle of 
most of the downtown tenement streets. 
Just as he was about to give up the 
quest for certain information, he heard 
through the window of one of the set- 
tlement schools a girl playing Raff’s 
Cavatina. It was so beautiful that he 
came to the conclusion that, if the girl 
could play under such awful conditions, 
he could go on with his work. 

Mr. Cooke’s main subiect had to do 
with “A Renaissance in Musical Educa- 
tion.” He found an obvious parallel be- 
tween the present great moments in the 
world upheaval and the renaissance five 
centuries ago, and compared the fall of 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century, 
the discovery of America and the inven- 
tion of printing, with the present war, 
the discovery of the North Pole and the 
invention of numerous wonderful things, 
such as telephony and wireless teleg- 
raphy. His conclusions were that we 
are now entering upon a new renais- 
sance, and he showed how musical] 
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ENDOWS KORTSCHAK 
QUARTET OF GHICAGD 


Mrs. Coolidge aeomes ‘Tt e- 
factor—Will Be Uaigae\ Among 
American Organizations 


Bureau of Musicat America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 10, 1916. 





MERICA will soon have another en- 
dowed string quartet, supported 

as the Flonzaleys have been supported, 
and devoting its whole time to the artistic 
playing of Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge has endowed the Kort- 
schak Quartet of Chicago. The organiza- 
tion, which has given a limited number 
of concerts in Chicago, will leave in July 
for Pittsfield, Mass., and devote the sum- 
mer to working on its repertory. 
Dasch, who has played the viola in the 
quartet, has elected to stay with the Chi. 
cago Symphony Orchestra, and his place 


chamber music. 


George 


will be taken by Clarence Evans of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The 
other members are Hugo Kortsehak, first 
violin; Hermann Felber, Jr., second vio- 
lin, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. 

The quartet made its début last spring, 
and met with from the outset 
The critics of the Chicago papers have 
been unanimous in praise of it. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the good 
angel of the Kortschak Quartet, was re- 


Success 


nail matter of the Second Class 


Y., as 


cently the donor of $200,000 to the pen- 
sion fund of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, which she gave in memory of 
her father and mother. 

Hermann Felber, Jr., and Emmeran 
Stoeber are members of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Hugo Kortschak 
is head of the violin department of the 
Walter Spry School of Music in Chi- 
cago and is the teacher of Amy Emerson 
Neill, who recently won the Charles G. 
Dawes prize for violin playing from 
among twenty-eight contestants, includ- 
ing two members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His place in the Wal- 
ter Spry School of Music will be taken 
by Ernest Toy, a prominent Australian 
violinist. . 


Civic Music Association’s Festival 


The second spring festival of the Civic 
Music Association was given last Sun- 
day at the Harrison Technical High 
School by eleven of the clubs that have 
been established by the association. 
These clubs have been fostered by the 
Civic Music Association in the local cen- 
ters of Chicago, where the people them- 
selves make the music. In one group 
there were 300 children; in another, 125. 
One women’s chorus was also on the pro- 
gram. The children were directed by 
Edward Collins, pianist. Three folk- 
songs were sung with such sweetness of 
tone that they had to be repeated. Four 
Shakespearean settings, the same ones 
sung last week by 1500 children at the 
North Shore Music Festival, were brave- 
ly tackled, and Arne’s “Where the Bee 
Sucks” had to be repeated. 


The American Symphony Orchestra, 
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education is undergoing changes, through 
musical journalism, the _ talking - ma- 
chines, and in work of the character of 
that done by the music school settlement. 

Lastly, Mr. Cooke called attention to 
the fact that eminent public men of to- 
day are leaving nothing undone to pay 
tribute to music and to recognize its 
practical helpfulness in our every-day 
life in America. He noted that it was 
a mistake to think that all people are 
equally interested and acquainted with 
music, quoting such famed persons as 
Wendell Phillips and General Grant as 
being admittedly non-musical, and others, 
such as Theodore Roosevelt, as confess- 
edly ignorant of the art. At the same 
time, he made it clear that the majority 
of the foremost business men of to-day 
are considering music more seriously 
than formerly, and endeavoring to gain 
a practical familiarity with it. 


Farwell on Community Music 


At the session there also was an in- 
teresting address by Arthur Farwell, 
director of the Music School Settlement 
in New York, who spoke of “The Future 
of Music for the People.” Mr. Farwell 
advanced some timely and helpful ideas. 
He remarked that only three per cent of 
the people are able to bring music into 
their lives. He expressed a hope for a 
community spirit or general musical de- 
mocracy, which would socialize artistic 
enjoyment. “I look forward,” he said, 
in speaking of open-air performances, 
“to one large central national expres- 
sion, a great spiritual drama which shall 
touch upon our life, government, faith 
and social conditions, in which all men 
shall sing.” 

The program also included _ these 
papers: “Duties of the Music School 


Settlement,” by Mrs. A. Lincoln Filene, 
Boston; “The Co-operation of Public 
Schools with Music Schools,” by Eliza- 
beth Fyffe, West Newton, Mass.; “The 
New Piano Teaching,” by Mrs. Harriet 
Seymour, New York, and “Our Experi- 
ments in Ensemble,” by Franc Delzell, 
Brooklyn. After a round-table discus- 
sion the conference ad‘ourned, to be en- 
tertained in the evening at the home of 
the president of the Philadelphia Set- 
tlement Music School, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Fels, a reception to the delegates and 
invited guests including a musical pro- 
gram by pupils of the school. 

The Tuesday morning meeting was 
held at the Settlement School, 427 Chris- 
tian Street, and at this gathering Johan 
Grolle, vice-president of the association 


_and director of the settlement music 


schools in Philadelphia, said that he be- 
lieved the conference of the various offi- 
cers and teachers from different cities 
to be a decided step toward the solution 
of the important problems of sett!ement 
school administration. “The public does 
not realize the work that these schools 
do,” he declared. “It is not only a mu- 
sical center we endeavor to make of 
each of them, but a general community 
house, where aliens are taught the dif- 
ference between being a citizen and a 
subject. It is on account of what might 
be called public ignorance or indiffer- 
ence that we want people to come and 
see the great work that can be done and 
then go out and spread the school’s in- 
fluence.” 


Philadelphia’s New School 


After a luncheon the delegates were 
taken to inspect the new home of the 
Philadelphia Music Settlement School, 
now in course of construction at 416-428 
Queen Street. This building, which is 
donated by Mrs. Edward Bok, as a me- 
morial to her mother, will be one of the 
finest of its kind in the country. It will 
be opened next October. The building 
proved a revelation of spaciousness, con- 
venience and attractiveness to the vis- 
itors from other cities, who are not ac- 
customed as a rule to such modern quar- 





Photo by courtesy of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


In the Front Row, from Left to Right, Are M. Chaffee, Ellwood Hendrick, Mrs. S. 
Burns Weston, Frances I. Brock, Mrs. Edward Bok, Mrs. Samuel S. Fels and 
Johann Grolle. Rear Row, Marian Claire Smith, Jacques L. Gottlieb, Arthur 
Farwell, Eleanora Crawford, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Harriet Seymour, Mrs. 
Catherine Saunders and David Mannes 


ters and equipments in their settlement 
work. 

Following this a visit was made to the 
Graphic Sketch Club on Catherine Street, 
where much was found to admire and 
praise, there being sincere commenda- 
tion for the admirable work done by 
Samuel Fleisher, a philanthropic patron 


of music, under whose guidance many 
young people are given an opportunity 
of developing their talent and of obtain- 
ing moral and educational advancement, 
there being no other restrictions than 
the honor of the students themselves in 
maintaining the very successful insti- 
tution. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 
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which furnished the accompaniment, 
played with delicacy of tone, which al- 
lowed the full effect of the child-voices 
to be enjoyed. Under Rossetter Cole’s 
direction, a chorus of mothers sang some 
Shakespearean settings and Schubert’s 
“Allmacht,” with Llora Withers as solo- 
ist. The precision and volume suggested 
more a trained chorus than an experi- 
ment in sociology. The Civic Music As- 
sociation is succeeding, so far as it has 
gone, in bringing music to the people and 
making it part of the life of the people. 


Ravinia Park Opera Soloists 


Four more artists are announced for 
Ravinia Park’s ten weeks of summer op- 


reuth and Cologne Opera Houses, and 
formerly with the Century Opera Com- 
pany. Other artists announced are Ro- 
sina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, danc- 
ers of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Millo Picco, baritone; Morton Adkins and 
Morgan Kingston, tenor; Henri Scott, 
bass; Marguerite Beriza, Mabel Garrison 
and Estelle Wentworth, sopranos, and 
Richard Hageman, conductor. 

Mary Garden, who was in Chicago for 
a short visit with Mrs. W. J. Chalmers 
this week, set at rest the speculation as 
to whether she would appear in grand 
opera next season. She has signed for 
eight appearances and declares she will 
certainly sing in Chicago. She stayed 
two days to visit the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, declared her admira- 
tion for Roosevelt, and expressed the ard- 
ent desire that he might be nominated. 

Vocal music at the Orchestra Hall 
cinema concerts this week is being given 





Kortschak String Quartet of Chicago. 


Left to right: Hugo Kortschak, First Vio- 


lin; Emmeran Stoeber, ’Cello; George Dasch, Viola, and Hermann Felber, Jr., 


Second Violin 


era. They are Orville Harrold, tenor, 
formerly of the Hammerstein opera in 
New York and London; Qctave Dua, 
tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Margaret Jarman, contralto of the 
Lombardi and Bevanni opera companies, 
and Ernst Knoch, conductor of the Bay- 


by a quartet consisting of Naomi Nazor, 
soprano; Mina Hager, contralto; Artur 
Platz, tenor, and Robert Ball, bass. The 
quartet’s singing was well applauded. 
The ensemble work was good, although 
in sheer beauty of voice Miss Nazor out- 
shone the other three members of the 


quartet. Last week Olive Kline was solo- 
ist, singing Bishop’s “Lo Here the Gen- 
tle Lark,” and the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah.” Orchestral music is featured 
at these concerts, but the attendance is 
not as big as might be expected for such 
worth-while entertainment. Pictures of 
the soloists of two weeks ago, Sarah and 
Nellie Kouns, are projected on the screen 
to announce their re-engagement. Isaac 
Van Grove, who has been playing piano 
parts for the orchestra, showed himself 
a skilled concert artist last week by his 
playing, four times a day, of the Presto 
and Allegro Vivace from Mendelssohn’s 
G Minor Concerto. 

Sybil Sammis MacDermid and Marion 
Green sang in the Auditorium Theater 
Wednesday evening for the executive 
committee of the Progressive Party. 


Large Faculties in Summer Schools 


Unprecedented demands for musical in- 
struction this year wiil keep much larger 
faculties at the different schools of music 
than in former summers. Some teach- 
ers, like Carolyn Willard, have arranged 
to give instruction at their summer 
homes. Whitney Tew, during August, 
will teach a limited number of pupils at 
Palisades Park, Mich., in tene work, 
Handelian traditions and operatic roles. 
The Lake View Conservatory has added 
to its faculty Carlile Tucker, baritone; 
Irene Ward Allen, soprano, and Alexan- 
der J. Spiegel, cellist, and will open a 
downtown studio in the Lyon & Healy 
Building in the autumn. The Interna- 
tional College of Music and Expression 
has added Pauline Lewis to its faculty 
as instructor in piano, keyboard harmony 
and ear-training. 

Leon Marx has severed his connection 
with the Lyceum Arts Conservatory. He 
has been re-engaged to direct the violin 
department and orchestra of the Bay 
View, Mich., Conservatory of Music for 
the summer term. 

Hanna Butler, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of English, French, German, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Italian songs with 
asisting artists yesterday at Cambridge, 
Ill., and was well received. 


Recital by Vera Plummer 


Vera Plummer, a young pianist from 
the studio of Howard Wells, gave a re- 
cital in Elgin recently, among her num- 
bers being Arthur Hinton’s new scherzo, 
“Fireflies,” Ravel’s “Jeu d’eau” and the 
Saint-Saéns “Etude en Forme de Valse.” 
She also appeared as accompanist for 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey at concerts in 
Rockford, Elgin and Elmhurst, III. 


Geneva Chacey, pianist, a pupil of 


Carolyn Willard; Ruth Ray, violinist, and 


Day Williams, ’cellist, played Cadman’s 


Trio, D Major, Op. 56, last Sunday in 
the second chamber music concert of the 
Society of American Musicians, in Fuller- 
ton Hall, Art Institute. Fibich’s Quar- 
tet in G Major, Op. 8, was played for 
the first time in Chicago by Edward 
Freund and Melvin Martinson, violins; 
Albert Balsam, viola, and A. Z. Cerny, 
cello. 

Charles Martin Loeffler wil! be repre- 
sented on the programs of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra next season by a 
symphony which he is revising and fin- 
ishing. 

Constantin Nicolay, Greek basso, who 
is now teaching in the Conservatory of 
Chicago, sang at the Odeon in St. Louis 
last week at a concert for the relief of 
war sufferers. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





CIVIC ORCHESTRA PLANS 





Conductor Rothwell Organizing Body of 
Eighty-five Men 


Walter Henry Rothwell has abandoned 
his plans for summer work at Margaret 
ville, in the Catskill Mountains, since 
being engaged by the Civic Orchestra So 
ciety as conductor, and he will remain in 
New York, joining his family in the 
mountains only for week-end visits. 

Mr. Rothwell at present is exceedingly 
busy organizing the orchestra, which wil! 
be a body of eighty-five men, the largest 
orchestra ever gathered together fo1 
summer concerts in New York City. Be 
ginning July 11, there will be a seaso1 
of ten weeks, with concerts every Tuesday 
and Friday. A most interesting series 
of programs is being arranged, and al! 
schoo’s will be represented. The cor 
certs and rehearsa!'s will be held at Mad 
ison Square Garden, which is being com 
pletely renovated. 

During the past year Mr. Rothwell ha 
had a most successful season teaching 
composition and _ orchestration, and 
coaching artists for concert and opera 
Among the prominent artists who hav 
worked with Mr. Rothwell are Anne A) 
kadij, Perey Rector Stephens, Paolo Gal 
lico, Albert Spalding, Victor Wittgen 
stein, Marion Bauer, Elizabets Gest an 
Lea Hartley. 


Mme. Fremstad in Maine 


Olive Fremstad, the noted prima donna 
soprano, has gone for the summer t 
Bridgton, Me., to her new home, “Na 
wandyn.” She calls it her “Tyrolean 
Bavarian-Norwegian-American house i! 
the woods.” There she will work on het 
repertoire for her next season’s concert 
tour. 
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How the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia, Through Its Amateur Symphony Orchestra, Has Installed a Love for the 
World’s Greatest Music Among Its Employees—Men of Every Department Eligible to Membership—Spirit of Democracy 
—Concerts of Notable Character Given During the Winter wo 




















































Mabel Elms, of the 
“Ladies Home 
Journal” Editorial 
Staff, Who Was the 
Soloist at the De- 
cember Concert of 
the Orchestra 


Violet M. Johnson of 
the Accounting De- 
partment, _ Pianist, 
Who Played Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in 
A Minor with the 
Orchestra at Its| 
Concert in March 























Edward H. Collins of 
the Advertising De- 
tail Department, 
Chairman of the 


d Walter R. Beardsley 
d of the Editorial 
“ Engraving Depart- 

ment, Violinist and 
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Concertmaster of Samuel L. Laciar, of the Editorial Depart- Orchestra Commit- 
4 the Orchestra ment of the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” “y ge’ — 
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The Curtis Orchestra, Composed of Employees of the Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia and Conducted by Samuel L. Laciar 
L y ° ° ° on ° ° 4° ' : . . rp . . ° 
. N the campaign for American music magnificent new building at Sixth and Curtis Building every Monday. These in the Auditorium of the Curtis Building 
d that has been waged for several Walnut Streets, facing Independence’ concerts were free to all the 3600 em under the leadership of — | = 
Square Tashi Square » com- ees 2 ¢ any w spe Beemt, one of the first violins of the 
: years by Musica Ammnica. two of the quare and W ashington Square, the com ployees of the company who might spend een ee 
Papa i pany began to take up music as an es- as much of the noon hour as they pleased Philadelphia re estra. 
principal points which are most strongly sential feature of business life. The listening to the music. The attention of During that season four recitals were 
urged are music in the home and music prime mover in this direction was Ed- the workers was called to the fact that given, the first by Josef Hofmann, the 
In the great business houses of the coun- ward W. Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home no “dressing up” was expected, and that second by Mme. Louise Homer, the third 
try Journal, and first vice-president of the they might make their appearance at by Mischa Elman, and the fourth by 
Ti soa Curtis Publishing Company, as well as a___ these concerts clad just as they are when Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink. These 
n both respects no city in the land has member of the board of directors and of at work. This, of course, applied espe- recitals, like the Monday concerts, were 
responded so quickly and enthusiastically the executive committee of the Philadel- cially to those in the press room, bindery free to the employees who thronged the 
as Philadelphia, the “City of Homes.” phia Orchestra. and composition room. Each Monday Auditorium. In addition to this, each 
And in that city the lead in music in the The Beginnings of Curtis Music concert lasted about two hours, and the Christmas week a concert is given by 
™ business house has been taken by The ae © — programs were played through twice, the choir of the ¢ hurch of St. Luke and 
_ Curtis Publishing Company, one of the The first concerts were tried largely as so that if any employee wished to hear The Epiphany, under the direction of the 
: greatest publishing establishments in the an experiment, in the season of 1913- a particular piece of music it was certain leader, Franklin W. Robinson. This is 
‘ world, and the one which issues The 1914. About a dozen members of the’ to be played during his lunch hour. one of the finest church choirs in_ the 
r Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Philadelphia Orchestra, under the leader- So successful was this beginning that United States, and the music at these 
t Evening Post and The Country Gentle- ship of Johan Grolle, head of the Settle- in the season of 1914-1915 a more elabo- concerts is confined to Christmas carols 





man, 


Shortiy after they moved into their 


ment Music School of Philadelphia, gave 
concerts in the recreation room of the 


rate series was planned. The orchestra 
was enlarged and the concerts were held 
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and other numbers appropriate to the 
season. | 

During the season just closed (1915- 
1916) the orchestra was increased to 
about thirty men, all members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the concerts 
were conducted by Thaddeus Rich, the 
concertmeister of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Increased interest in the music 
has been shown each year. 


The Start of the Curtis Orchestra 


Out of this atmosphere of the highest 
musical standard sprung one of the 
finest non-professional or amateur musi- 
cal organizations in the country—the 
Curtis Orchestra. To-day this is a body 
of about seventy instrumentalists made 
up from among the employees of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, with a few 
necessary instruments played by outside 
amateurs. It is conducted by Mr. Samuel 
L. Laciar, of the editorial staff of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and is absolutely 
controlled and directed by an orchestra 
committee made up of employees. 

The idea of such an organization origi- 
nated with Edward H. Collins, of the 
advertising detail division, who was the 
first, and is the present, chairman of the 
orchestra committee. Mr. Collins con- 
sulted with some of his fellow employees 
whom he knew to be interested in music, 
and on Jan. 20, 1915, the first rehearsal 
was held at the residence of the present 
concertmeister, Walter R. Bardsley, of 
the editorial engraving department. 
Three or four meetings were held at Mr. 
Bardsley’s home, but when the news of 
the new musical organization spread 
through the huge Curtis plant so many 
expressed a desire to join that larger 
quarters were found to be necessary. 

Application was then made to the 
board of directors for permission to re- 
hearse in the Curtis Building on Thurs- 
day evenings. This was cheerfully 
granted. Mr. Laciar was chosen con- 
ductor, and active rehearsals began. On 
May 20, 1915, the first concert of the or- 
chestra was given in the Curtis Audi- 
torium before an audience which included 
Mr. Bok, Mr. Ludington, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, and other 
directors and high officials of the business 
organization. At this concert were 
played the first movement of Schubert’s 
“Unfinished Symphony,” the overture 
“Alessandro Stradella,” the Dances from 
Henry VIII, the March from Raff’s 
“Lenore” Symphony, and several lighter 
numbers. The orchestra at this concert 
numbered thirty-eight and the new or- 
ganization scored an instant and over- 
whelming success. 

At the beginning of the present season 
(1915-1916) the orchestra had become 
one of the leading features of the inside 
life of the company, and official encour- 
agement was given it by the board of 
directors. The orchestra committee im- 
mediately began building up the person- 
nel and assembling a library of music 
which should be not too difficult for ama- 
teurs to perform well and yet be music 
of the highest type. Great care was 
taken also to get compositions scored so 
fully that the players of the more un- 
usual instruments among amateurs, sec- 
ond oboe, second bassoon, tuba, third and 
fourth horns, et cetera, should always 
have a part. Rehearsals were held in the 
Auditorium of the Curtis Building every 
Thursday evening (a night rigidly set 
aside for the use of the orchestra by the 
directors of the company), and on Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 9, 1915, the first con- 
cert of the present season was given. The 
orchestra at this concert numbered fifty- 
five. Both movements of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony” were played, the 
Strauss Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods,” the Overture, “If I Were King,” 
and several smaller numbers. At this 
concert a soloist was for the first time 
introduced, Mabel Elms, of the Journal 
editorial department. Miss Elms sang 
with much success the soprano aria, “II 
est doux. il est bon,” from Massenet’s 
opera, “Hérodiade,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

For the first time in twenty years in 
Philadelphia the Strauss waltz was 
played exactly as composed, even includ- 
ing the zither solo. Mr. Laciar insists 


on playing everything from the finest 
editions obtainable, and the orchestra 
never plays any “arrangements” if the 
original editions can be secured. 


A Concerto and a Symphony Played 


The second concert of the season was 
held on Thursday evening, March 9, 1916, 
the orchestra remaining the same as to 
its personnel, numbering fifty-three men, 
there being no numbers requiring harp or 
tuba in this program. At this concert 
the orchestral numbers included the ever- 
popular and melodious overture, “Poet 
and Peasant,” by Suppe, the Andante 
and Finale of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the Turkish March from “The 
Ruins of Athens,” by Beethoven, and the 
Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 

Another soloist was introduced at this 
concert in the person of Violet M. John- 
son, of the accounting department. Miss 
Johnson played the first movement of 
Schumann’s Concerto in A minor for pi- 
ano and orchestra, and won the hearty ap- 
plause of the large audience for her ex- 
cellent performance. This was a number 
which probably has never been given 
under similar circumstances by any 
other business house in the United 
States—a young lady employed in one 
of the departments of the company per- 
forming the solo part of a great master- 
piece like the Schumann Piano Concerto, 
accompanied by a complete orchestra of 
fifty-three men, most of whom were also 
employees, and the whole conducted by 
still another employee, not a professional 
musician. 

By this time the Curtis Orchestra was 
known all over the city, and more and 
more interest had been shown in its 
work, not only by the employees of the 
company, but also by the musicians of 
Philadelphia as a whole, both amateur 
and professional. At this concert the 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity, 
about one hundred persons being unable 
to find seats. 


The Premiére of a Symphony 


The result of all this was that for the 
third concert of the season given on May 
25, 1916, there were more than seven 
hundred applications for tickets from 
musicians and music lovers outside the 
employ of the company. This was partly 
due to the excellent concerts of the or- 
chestra itself and partly to the fact that 
at this concert there was performed for 
the first time one movement of a sym- 
phony composed by the conductor of the 
orchestra. Mr. Laciar’s compositions 
have always been kindly received by 
Philadelphia audiences, among them 
being a quartet for strings played before 
the Manuscript Music Society of Phila- 
delphia two years ago, and a quintet for 
strings played last year by the Rich 
Quartet and the composer, under the 
leadership of Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
meister of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Therefore, much interest was manifested 
in this symphony, not only among the 
Curtis employees, but also among the 
musicians of Philadelphia as a whole. Of 
course, the size of the hall (it seats about 
eight hundred) made it impossible to 
grant all the requests for tickets, and 
strong pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the orchestra committee to repeat 
this concert early in the fall. 

Among the orchestral numbers at this 
concert besides the symphony were 
Beethoven’s Overture to “Egmont,” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite’ (Number 
One) and Meyerbeer’s Coronation March 
from the opera “The Prophet.” The so- 
loist was Walter R. Bardsley, the con- 
certmeister, who played the Romance in 
G for violin and orchestra by Svendsen. 


Present Size of the Orchestra 


For this concert the orchestra had 
been built up to the full strength which 
the size of the hall would allow, and the 
personnel of instruments was as follows: 
Twelve first violins, ten second violins, 
eight violas, eight cellos and six basses 
in the strings; two flutes, one piccolo (or 
third flute), two oboes, two clarinets, two 
bassoons (augmented to three for the 
Coronation March), four horns, two 
trumpets (augmented to four for the 
March), three trombones, tuba, tympani, 
snare and bass drums. This with the 
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conductor made seventy men in the or- 
chestra. The concert, both in point of 
numbers and in excellence of playing, 
was declared to be the most successful 
of the four which had been given since 
the organization began—one year ago. 
The relations of the orchestra and its 
conductor are unique, and probably with- 
out a parallel in the history of American 
amateur orchestras. Nearly every such 
body has a professional musician who is 
paid to conduct and who has little to do 
with the organization outside of rehearsal 
and concert nights. In the Curtis Or- 
chestra Mr. Laciar knows every member 
of the organization personally and, as he 
has expressed it, “We are really more 
than an amateur orchestra; we are a 
body of friends gathered together to 
study the best in orchestral music which 
our technique will permit us to execute, 
and to get as close a personal knowledge 
as is possible of. the works of the great- 
est masters of orchestral composition.” 


How It Has Been Accomplished 


The Curtis Orchestra is to-day the 
largest orchestra in Philadelphia, except 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and it is one 
of the largest and most successful non- 
professional orchestras in the United 
States. It has been no easy matter to or- 
ganize and to maintain so large a body of 
amateur musicians, and the committee, 
under the leadership of Mr. Collins, has 
found many problems which took hard 
work and much tact to solve successfully 
and without friction. 

However, it was accomplished, and the 
members are always positively sure of 
rehearsals on a night which is absolutely 
unchangeable; the rehearsal room is 
light, warm and artistically decorated— 
in short, all the physical surroundings 
are of the most pleasant character pos- 
sible. The musical atmosphere in which 
the orchestra moves is of the best. Only 
the highest type of music is played, only 
the best editions are used and everything 
is done to carry out the intention of the 
composer in the playing of his music. 

The orchestra is thoroughly demo- 
cratic in its character. About twenty 
departments of the great Curtis plant 
are represented in the membership, and 
it includes men employed by the company 
in managerial capacities, heads of de- 
partments, clerks, press room helpers, 
office boys and waiters in the dining 
room. No male employee of the company 
(the orchestra is limited to men) who 
can play an orchestral instrument, even 
fairly well, is excluded. If they are 
found to be deficient in such matters 
as transposition (as in the horns), 
the reading of the alto or tenor clefs, 
etc., this is taught to them. As a re- 
sult, there are men working on the night 
force who willingly and consistently give 
up their only night off in the week to at- 
tend rehearsals, and the age of the mem- 
bership ranges from men of more than 
seventy years of age to boys of seven- 
teen. 

The experience of the members of the 
orchestra committee with previous or- 
ganizations has enabled it successfully 
to avoid the rocks upon which organi- 
zations of this character are most fre- 
quently wrecked. There is no periodical 
selling of tickets to raise money; there 
is no spasmodic introduction of better 
players at the concerts to the exclusion 
of regular attendants of lesser musical 
ability. If a player attends rehearsals 
with reasonable regularity he is certain 
of his chair at the concert. There are no 
fines (which in most amateur orchestras 
are never collected), no dues nor assess- 
ments of any sort—which generally go 
by default, the deficit to be made up by 
a few individual members—for the finan- 
cial strength of the amateur musician is 
unfortunately usually in inverse ratio to 
his musical ability. 


Study of Chamber Music 


After’ the regular orchestral rehearsal 
on Thursday evenings it is the custom 
of the members of the orchestra to take 
turns in playing one or two numbers of 
chamber music. Mr. Laciar has one of 
the largest collections of chamber music 
in the United States, and this is at the 
disposal of the members of the orchestra. 
Among the chamber numbers which have 
been played this season are the Sin- 
fonietta of Raff, for two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons and two 
horns; the Nonet of Spohr for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, violin, viola, 
’cello and bass; the Septet of Beethoven 
for clarinet, bassoon, horn, violin, viola, 
’cello and bass; the octets of Svendsen, 
Gade and Mendelssohn for four violins. 
two violas and two ’cellos; the sextet of 
Brahms for two violins, two violas and 


two ’cellos; the clarinet quintet of Mo- 
zart for clarinet and string quartet; the 
oboe quartet of Mozart for oboe, violin, 
viola and cello, besides innumerable 
quartets and quintets for strings. The 
committee is considering the advisability 
of giving two or three chamber music 
concerts next year, in addition to the 
three regular orchestral concerts. 

In the matter of distribution of tickets 
for the concerts (and from the increas- 
ing interest shown in each concert, 
tickets for these affairs are becoming 
highly regarded) another unique plan is 
followed. Everyone in the orchestra first 
receives a certain number of tickets for 
his personal use as a member. Then the 
rest are sent to the welfare department 
of the company, from which any em- 
ployee may receive two tickets upon mak- 
ing application. These tickets are given 
away, not sold, as the orchestra is strictly 
amateur and the company gives it the 
financial support necessary. 


The Men Who Did the Work 


The members of the committee who 
have made the organization the success 
it is, and who are making for it a dis- 
tinct place in the musical life of Phila- 
delphia, together with the instruments 
ae play, are: 

dward H. Collins, advertising detail 
department, bassoon (chairman of the 
orchestra committee) ; Walter R. Bards- 
ley, editorial engraving department, 
violin (concertmeister of the orchestra) ; 
Samuel L. Laciar, Ladies’ Home Journal 
editorial (conductor of the orchestra) ; 
Sidney C. Lomas, Ladies’ Home Journal 
art department, ’cello; Jesse H. Moore, 
blocking and proving department, violin; 
Herman Schlimn, editorial engraving 
department, first flute. 

The orchestra has received the hearty 
support of the board of directors of the 
Curtis Publishing Company from its in- 
ception, and this, together with the hard 
work of the members of the committee, 
has made it one of the leading institu- 
tions of its kind anywhere. It has thrown 
into communication and friendship many 
employees of the company, in depart- 
ments remote from each other in a busi- 
ness way, and has helped immeasurably 
in establishing and maintaining a friend- 
ly feeling, not only among the members 
of the orchestra themselves, but also 
among their friends in the company whe 
have become interested in the organiza- 
tion and friendships have thus_ been 
formed, in parts of that huge building. 
between men who otherwise would not 
have known each other. 

Its service, too, for American music in 
its own sphere can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. It has introduced the symphonic 
works of the great masters to persons 
who otherwise would not have known 
them, and by a judicious introduction of 
lighter works the programs are kept 
from being too heavy. In this way a 
knowledge of the best in music is in- 
stilled and a love for it is encouraged. 
The Curtis Orchestra has been a benefit 
during its short existence. to everyone 
who has been in any way connected with 
it, and its prospects for the future are 
deservedly bright. 





Charles Evans Hughes as Lawyer- 
Musician 


Illustrating the thoroughness o! 
Charles E. Hughes, Republican nominee 
for president, as a lawyer, the following 
aneedote is told: “In a copyright case 
between two rival automatic crgan com 
panies-he had an organ sent to his house, 
took it apart,’ put it» together again, 
learned to play it and then went to court 
with a command of the subject that 
amazed manufacturers and dealers in 
terested.” 





INFORMATION WANTED 
concerning the whereabouts of EMIL REICH. 
Concert Manager, formerly of 1531 Broadway, New 
York. Communicate with e 
Box D, MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Sth Ave.. N. \¥ 


TENOR Looking for MANAGER 


Here is a real opportunity for a manager t' 
obtain on his list a real tenor with a gold) 
quality voice. Any manager who desires t 
hear me sing, or make any proposition. writ« 
care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenus 
New York, Box A. I have an extensive reper- 





toire, both concert and grand opera. Exce! 
lent stage presence. 


A young man of the right character, 
who has had some experience in teach- 
ing, to head piano department in a Mid- 
Western College. 

Address Scotus, care of Musical 
AMERICA 
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SIDELIGHTS ON EVANSTON’S MUSIC FESTIVAL 
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No. 3—Clarence Whitehill and Arne Oldberg, the American composer. 
No. 6—Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 






































Snap-shot views of 
the Evanston Festival. 
No. 1— Henri Scott, 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
and Morgan Kingston. 
No. 2—Sophie Braslau, 
Carl D. Kinsey, man- 
ager of the _ festival; 
Frederick Stock, con- 
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and Dean Peter C. 


No. 9—The Children’s Chorus of 1500, rehearsing in the gymnasium, 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 12, 1916. 


4, VANSTON’S 
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eminently successful 
week of music, from May 29 to 
ine 3, the eighth annual festival of the 
North Shore Music Festival Association, 
eceived its due critical report in Mu- 
ICAL AMERICA last week. In point of 
he singing of Peter C. Lutkin’s huge 
horuses, in the variety and interest of 
the programs, in the excellent playing of 
ne Chicago Orchestra, under Mr. Stock’s 
‘rection, and in the potent appeal ex- 
rted by the solo attractions, the festival 
ok rank among the best in the history 
the association and the State. 
_The setting of the festival was ideal. 
he huge gymnasium of Northwestern 
~niversity is not only acoustically per- 
ect, but it also commands a beautiful 
cw , Over rolling green lawns to Lake 
lichigan, on the shore of which the uni- 
ersity is situated. 


The rain poured in torrents the open- 
ing night, but 3400 persons braved the 
storm to hear Berlioz’s “The Damnation 
of Faust.” Several of the seats had to 
be evacuated, however, for the roof of 
the gymnasium is not as watertight as 
could be wished. 

The vast reaches of the gymnasium 
created an illusion among those in the 
balcony that the orchestra was slow in 
responding to the baton of Conductor 
Stock. Because light travels faster than 
sound, the audience saw the motion of 
Mr. Stock’s arms a good part of a sec- 
ond before they heard the instruments 
respond. 


Orchestra Plays for Talking-Machine 


The Chicago Symphony before its re- 
turn to Chicago from the festival bowed 
to the spirit of the times and “canned” 
its music for the talking-machine. It 
made records of “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” the 
march from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ballet music from “Carmen” and 


No. 4—Alice Nielsen and Mr. Whitehill. 
No. 7—Cyril Graham, composer of ‘‘The Piper of Hamelin,”’ 


“Samson and Delilah” and the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
which was played at the festiva! on June 
1. These are said to be the first grapho- 
phone records made by any large sym- 
phony orchestra. In addition several 
quartet, trio and quintet records were 
made. 

Many in the festival audience won- 
dered why Helen Stanley sang the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust” instead of 
the Gavotte from “Manon,” which ap- 
peared on the printed program. The 
Chicago express strike was to blame, for 
the orchestral parts could not be op- 
tained in time through any of the ex- 
press companies operating in Chicago. 
Therefore, the “Jewel Song” was substi- 
tuted. The audience liked the familiar 
aria, and enthusiastically encored the 
singer, who then sang “I] est doux” from 
“Heérodiade.” The salvos of applause 
evoked by Massenet’s aria made Miss 
Stanley come to the front of the stage 
so often that one lost count of the num- 
ber of curtain calls (if they can be called 


No. 5—A view of the Northwestern University in which the festival 
and Dean Lutkin, conductor of the festival. 


No. 8—Reed Miller, tenor. 


curtain calls when there was no curtain). 
Sophie Braslau to the Rescue 


“The saver of music festivals” was 
the title bestowed on Sophie Braslau. 
She rushed from New York at the elev- 
enth hour to take Anna Case’s place, just 
as she hurried to Cincinnati last month 
to substitute for Schumann-Heink. She 
had an eleventh-hour rehearsal also for 
the Richmond festival, although she had 
been booked there beforehand. 

Henri Scott made a hasty trip from 
the coast to take Pasquale Amato’s place 
as Mephistopheles in the concert produc- 
tion of “The Damnation of Faust,” for 
the Italian operatic baritone was sud- 
denly taken ill with laryngitis. Mr. 
Scott arrived just in time for a shave 
and a meal before rehearsal Sunday 
afternoon. Both he and Morgan King- 
ston, who sang the role of Faust, will be 
stars in Ravinia Park’s ten weeks’ sea- 
son of summer opera. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Alice Nielsen says that one labors un- 
der difficulties in singing cantata parts 
for music festivals while on a concert 
tour. She had to learn most of the so- 
prano parts of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
New Life,” while she was traveling on 
trains. The never-failing vein of mel- 
ody which runs through the setting of 
Dante’s poem is all that made it possible 
to do so. 

Eric De Lamarter, music critic of the 
Chicago Tribune, heard Tuesday’s per- 
formance from the aerie of the A Cap- 
pella choir, which nestled under the 
rafters of the huge gymnasium at the 
rear of the stage. 

The soloists were often forced to dis- 
play their backs to the audience, for the 
chorus itself was most generous with its 
applause, and the soloists had to turn 
around to bow acknowledgment. 


After the three movements of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto for violin, each 
one of which was roundly applauded, a 
woman in the audience was heard to re- 
mark: “My, isn’t Mr. Elman generous 
with his encores!” 

The presentation of “The New Life” 
set many music-lovers to studying the 
literature of the Italian Renaissance. 
The Evanston book stores, not expecting 
such a sudden demand for the works of 
Dante Alighieri, found their supplies 
quickly exhausted, and the Chicago ex- 
press strike prevented them from re- 
plenishing their stocks. The copies in 
the Chicago and Evanston libraries were 
in unprecedented demand. 

The audience’s ensemble singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” reflected on 
the patriotism of Chicago and Evanston 
music-lovers. It sounded something like 
this: 

“Oh say can you see, by the dawn zurly 

light, 


What so prou-dlee we hail, dat the twi- 
light’s lass gleaming; 

Whose braw stripes tra la la, tra-la-la, 
la, ia, 1a; 

Tra-la doodle-dee-ay, doodle-dee dum do 
dye dum” ; 


and so on until the chorus when every- 
body bravely joined in: 


“"'Tis the Star Spangled Banner, and long 
may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


And this on the eve of the preparedness 
parade! 


Mr. Kinsey As Chauffeur 


Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president of the 
Chicago Musical College and manager 
of the Music Festival, acted as chauffeur 
to the visiting soloists, taking them to 
and from the gymnasium in his car. 
Sophie Braslau dubbed him “the Tos- 
canini of the automobile.” 

If the co-eds of Northwestern Univer- 


sity are typical of Chicago’s young 
womanhood (and Chicago claims they 
are), then the Midwestern metropolis 
has the most beautiful girls in the world. 
For the girls in the festival chorus were 
all what George Ade would call “easy 
to look at.” 

Thursday’s performance competed with 
a thunderstorm, which obligingly ceased 
before the concert was over. The peals 
of thunder timed themselves nicely, for 
they boomed only when the percussion 
instruments were crashing and_ the 
drums rolling. 

Cyril Graham, composer of the music 
for Browning’s “Piper of Hamelin,” 
made a fugue of the word “rats.” “Rats,” 
sang the sopranos; “rats,” replied the 
altos, and the basses repeated, “rats.” 
The clarinets squeaked, the drums made 
a scraping sound, and the violinists nib- 
bled at their notes amid a chorus of 
“rats, rats, rats, rats, rats.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 

















“DIE WALHKURE” BRILLIANTLY 
GIVEN IN YALE ATHLETIC BOWL 














Metropolitan Opera Stars in 
Principal Réles in First Out- 
door Production in America 
of This Particular Wagner 
Drama—Audience of 18,000 
Expresses Enthusiasm — The 
Acoustics Excellent 


EW HAVEN, CONN. June 7.— 
Members of the Metropolian Opera 
Company last night gave a brilliant per- 
formance of “Die Walkiire” at the Yale 
Bowl, and about 18,000 persons enjoyed 
the production, which was presented un- 
der the auspices of the Yale School of 
Music. This was the first open-air per- 
formance of “Die Walkiire” in America. 
The performance was scheduled to take 
place Monday, but the weather being un- 
pleasant the management decided to post- 


pone it a day. 

If anybody doubted that one of the 
most difficult and brilliant operas in the 
whole category could be given success- 
fully in a place built especially for 
drop-kicks, punts, end runs, forward 
passes and Minnesota shifts, he should 
have been inside the Bowl. 

The scene before and during the pres- 
entation of the opera was brilliant. The 
great audience made its way Bowlward 
as early as seven o’clock. Twenty sec- 
tions of the great arena were set apart 
for the opera and about seven of these 
were filled. One of the side features 
and one that was most disturbing was a 
shift of several thousand persons in the 
cheaper seats at the left and right to 
better seats nearer the center, this being 
done at the invitation of the management 
when it was seen that there were 
enough seats for all, if grouped in the 
central sections. 


A Wonderful Performance 


The performance started at 7.45 and 
was over just four hours later. The 
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Above—A Rehearsal Scene in the Yale Bowl and, Below, the Bowl Itself, Where 
“Die Walkiire” Received a Production Last Week 


work of the artists and the orchestra, 
under the direction of Arthur Bodanzky, 
was wonderful, and the event proved one 
of the greatest musical happenings ever 
known in the East. Hundreds of per- 
sons came from out of town and there 
was not a hitch in any of the arrange- 
ments, most of which were made by the 
Yale ticket department, under the man- 
agement of Willlam V. Bedell. 

It was announced this morning that 
the Yale Music School would receive 
about $1,000 from the money taken in 
for the opera. The financial report of 
the affair has not yet been completed, 
but it is expected that the building fund 
of the new Music School will be _ in- 
creased by that sum. 

Before writing a critical review of the 
performance we must take into consider- 
ation the environment. True it was that 
the features of most of the singers were 
hardly distinguishable, and there were 
few pianissimi on the part of either art- 
ists or orchestra. But, at any rate, the 
majority of the musicians among the au- 
dience were content with the artistic re- 
sults accomplished and with the remark- 
able and painstaking performance by 
the Metropolitan forces. 

An All-Star Cast 

The performance of Wagner’s master- 
piece witnessed a great outpouring of 
music-lovers. A really all-star cast had 


been provided, and even the most 
skeptical were convinced of the won- 
derful possibilities for opera in 


the open air at the Yale _ Bowl. 

Johanna Gadski, as Briinnhiide, was 
in magnificent voice, and sang with all 
her wonderful art. Dramatically she is 
very convincing. Melanie Kurt proved a 
most satisfactory Sieglinde. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was the F'ricka. The famous 
artist, besides singing splendidly, showed 
that fine authority, dignity and knowl- 
edge of the best traditions which for 
years past have made her one of the 
foremost operatic artists. Mme. Sem- 
bach gave an impressive presentation of 
Siegmund, with good dramatic qualities. 
Carl Braun, who usually sings Wotan, 
displayed a sonorous voice which lent 
dignity and distinction to the part of 
Hunding. Clarence Whitehill was a fine- 
voiced Wotan. Mr. Whitehill’s serious 
study of the various Wagnerian réles has 
made him an international figure in the 
music world, and his delineation of the 
Father of Gods was full of dignity and 
grandeur. The Valkyries were Mmes. 
Lenora Sparks, Van Dyck, Vera Curtis, 
Rita Fornia, Florence Mulford, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Maria Mattfeld and Lila 
Robeson. 


Praise for Bodanzky 


Arthur Bodanzky has been widely de- 
clared a master, and with one accord 
we must acclaim him such. He pre- 
sented the score with great breadth and 
never allowed his orchestra to rant or 
vie with his singers in contests of dy- 
namic force. He repressed his men with 
an iron hand until they were reduced to 


a certain limited scale of tonal volume 
which he considered ideal, and within 
these confines he allowed them compara- 
tive freedom and with them achieved 
frequent compelling climaxes. We have 
seldom, if ever, heard the Ride of the 
Valkyries better done. 

The staging was highly effective and 
the lighting effects compelling, especially 
the fire scene of the last act. Much 
praise is due Technical Director Siedle 
for his artistic work. Many prominent 
musicians were noticed in the audience. 
The audience enjoyed the performance, 
and each singer received his share of the 
applause. The acoustics of the Yale Bow! 
are ideal, the music being heard in al! 
parts of the field. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN DAYTON 





Gives Concert in Aid of Young Tenor— 
Apollo Club’s Finale 


DAYTON, OHIO, June 9.—The Apollo 
Club, under the leadership of Gordon 
Battelle, gave the final concert of its 
series Tuesday evening before a large 
audience at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium. 
An attractive program was given by this 
club of young men, and the numbers were 
all well received. The soloist was Clar- 
ence E. Day, formerly of Dayton, but 
who has been studying piano with Frank 
La Forge of New York. Mr. Day was 
given a very cordial welcome; he played 
two groups of interesting numbers and 
was obliged to respond with encores. 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink was 
given a veritable ovation when she ap- 
peared last Thursday at Memorial Hall 
in a benefit concert for Hilbert Kratz- 
ner, the young tenor, and in whom she 
has taken a great interest. The noted 
contralto offered to give this concert for 
his benefit so that he could continue his 
musical studies. Daytonians appreci- 
ated this generous spirit of Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink; the concert was a huge 








success. SCHERZO. 

Emil Mollenhauer Coaching in New 
York 

Emil Mollenhauer, the distinguished 


conductor of the Handel and Haydn So 
ciety, the Apollo Club and other chora! 
organizations of Boston, is spending th« 
month of June in New York. Mr. Mo! 
lenhauer had so many requests fron 
New York artists and others in the Mid 
dle West, who were planning to be i) 
the East at this time, who wished t: 
coach with him, that he decided to com: 
here for a month’s stay. Mr. Molle: 
hauer, who is accompanied by Mrs. Mo! 
lenhauer, has taken an apartment at th: 
Hotel Albert. He plans to make a vis 
to this city at this time each spring. 





Composer’s “Valse Egyp 


tienne”’ 


Oskaloosa 


Jean Kastowsky, a composer of Oska 
loosa, Iowa, has written a “Valse Egyp 
tienne” for orchestra, which is publishe: 
by C. L. Barnhouse. It is a melodiou 
composition in oriental style, comprising 
the usual sections of a concert waltz and 
a coda. It is also published for pian 
solo. 





Minnie Hayden of Boston gave the an 
nual recital of her pupils in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, on June 7, presenting 4 
large class of singers. The singing 0! 
Edna Howard Sherman, soprano, in the 
“Wiegenlied” of Ries, and an aria from 
“Mignon” was particularly praiseworthy. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Norfolk is a typical Connecticut vil- 
lage. It is scrupulously clean, very 
home-loving and religious, exceedingly 
puritanical and is also typical in that it 
is divided into two cliques, which hate 
one another so cordially that they do not 
mix even at church. 

That they are thus divided arose ‘rom 
the fact that some years ago a certain 
genial German by the name of Carl 
Stoeckel did the next best thing to mak- 
ing money: he married it, in the shape of 
his employer’s daughter. 

Being a music-lover, with which his 
wife sympathized, he, in the course of 
time, developed the Litchfield County 
Choral Union, which, you know, gives a 
festival every year. 

At this festival choral and orchestral 
music of the best is presented to the 
people of Litchfield County and a few 
outsiders who are honored with an invi- 
tation. Works by American composers 
are given due prominence. 

The choruses in the various townships 
practise during the winter, then come 
together for the annual festival. 

No tickets are sold. 

How could such an amiable and worthy 
enterprise be the cause of discord? Yet 
it has been, owing to the fact that there 
is another social element in the town, 
headed by the Misses Eldridge, two 
highly cultured ladies, related to the lady 
whom Mr. Stoeckel won. 

They also run a music festival, but on 
a more broad and liberal plan. 

For a concert that costs them $5,000 
at least they sell tickets for 50 cents. 
They not only meet the deficit, but make 
it the occasion to turn over a large sum 
to some worthy charity. The two fam- 
ilies who promote the two festivals are 
in absolute antagonism. 

Thus is the town divided by music, 
instead of being harmonized. Indeed, the 
two parties in the town are divided in 
other things, not alone in music. 

Thus the town greensward is care- 
fully marked off into two parts, one of 
which is looked after by the Stoeckel 
confraternity and the other by the 
Eldridge confraternity. 

Stores patronized by the one are ig- 
nored by the other. It is the law that 
the adherents of one clique do not speak 
as they pass by the adherents of the 
other. 

Talk of the antagonism between the 
Montagues and the Capulets to which 
poor Romeo and his Juliet fell victims. It 
was as nothing to the social ostracism to 
which the Stoeckels, the Eldridges and 
all their various following treat one an- 
other! 

It is known that no soloist ever en- 
gaged by the Stoeckels can ever expect 
an engagement by the Eldridges and 
as for the soloists engaged by the 
Eldridges, why the Stoeckels never pro- 
nounce their names. For them these 
soloists do not exist. 

* * * 

The performances, aided by an orches- 
tra of standing, as well as artists of re- 
nown who come out for the festival and 
for which Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel pay out 
of their own pockets, are of a high order. 

Everything is conducted with the ut- 
most decorum. Nobody is permitted to 
be present except those who have been 
invited and whose moral character has 
been previously investigated. 

This has worked hardship with some 
of the musical critics, who, having been 
invited once, have never been invited 


again, though it is whispered that this 
was partly due to the fact that they had 
written notices of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel did not approve. 


One critic of a leading Boston daily 
was not invited this year, so ’tis -said, 
because last year he praised a composi- 
tion more highly than Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel thought it deserved. 


* * * 


There is, however, a feature to the 
Stoeckel festivals which is open to crit- 
icism. It arises from the fact that 
the management follows the Old World 
idea that music should be “patronized” 
by people of means and culture. Now, it 
is well known that those who patronize 
music and musicians do so mainly to 
obtain social prestige or to gratify their 
personal taste, incidentally, of course, to 
obtain considerable publicity in leading 
journals. 

While ostensibly they serve art for 
art’s sake, they, in reality, get well paid, 
though not in the way of dollars and 
cents. 

Now, if there is anything which this 
country should struggle for it is to take 
the whole musical question and all the 
problems incidental to it out of the Old 
World idea of protected art, and dem- 
ocratize it, make it of the people, by the 
people and for the people. 

And in doing this we shall simply put 
into music what we put into our Con- 
stitution, when we expressed our ideal 
as being a government and a people that 
should have no prejudice on account of 
race or religion and, above all things, 
where there should be no class prejudice. 

Now, the Stoeckel idea, which, on its 
face, is to foster good music and a love 
for it, really and principally fosters the 
idea of social exclusiveness among those 
who attend, including the performers, 
and this is intensified by the fact that 
no charge is made for admittance, due 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel’s liberality, 
generosity, enterprise or social ambition 
—whichever you may be pleased to call 
it. 

When I speak of “social exclusiveness’ 
could anything show it more than the 
fact that at every performance Mr. and 
Mrs. Stoeckel’s personal guests are 
marked off from the rest of the audience 
by pink and white ribbon—the pink is 
supposed to represent “class,” the 
“white” is presumed to represent “inno- 
cence.” 

When all is said and done, music is 
the one universal language. It is the 
one that can appeal to poor and rich. It 
is the hope of the broadminded that it 
may ultimately do something to bring 
humanity together. 

To use it, therefore, for social pres- 
tige, to make it in any sense exclusive, 
to employ it for one’s personal use or 
ambition is, in my judgment, to drag it 
down from its noble estate and delib- 
erately misuse it, never mind how high 
a standard the individual performances 
may reach. 


’ 


* * * 


The best proof that I can give that my 
attitude in this matter is neither far- 
fetched nor unjust is to quote from a 
criticism of this very festival at Nor- 
folk. The article was written by Mr. 
Henry Krehbiel in the New York Trib- 


une. Mr. Krehbiel for years has been 
persona grata with Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel. Naturally, he desires to flatter 


them by expressing not alone his own 
views, but those of his amiable host and 
hostess, 

“The annual musical festival,’ he 
wrote, “of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union, held on the grounds of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, Norfolk, Conn., em- 
phasized again, but more emphatically 
than its predecessors, the most significant 
combination of culture for which these 
meetings stand. Their purpose is to 
promote understanding, love and taste 
for music of the highest order in Litch- 
field County. This is accomplished in a 
manner that puts to shame most of the 
hysterical manifestations which parade 
under the name of ‘community singing,’ 
‘community music’ and the like.” 

ca So * 

Thus is the line sharply drawn be- 
tween the two influences to-day in music 
—the one the aristocratic influence, pat- 
ronizing music for its own pleasure and 
purposes, endeavoring to make it more 
or less exclusive, the heritage of the few, 
and the other the democratic ideal, try- 
ing by all possible means to make it the 
heritage of all by introducing it into the 
public schools and high schools, by start- 
ing bands, orchestras, community chorus 
meetings, where people who never 
thought in all their lives of getting to- 
gether for a musical purpose are made 
to meet in pleasing social intercourse 
and express themselves in song. 

It is precisely this elemental work in 
music, through community choruses, 
which men like Barnhart and others are 
doing, which is putting music to its true 
use, indeed, to its highest use, which is 
to bring something like sweetness and 
light into the lives of the common people, 
of the every-day man and woman. 
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Leopold Godowsky, Virtuoso and Educator. 
while his interpretations have won admiration. 
he disappears. 
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His technique is “Kolossal,” 
When he wants to compose 





This is the true spirit, the true demo- 
cratic ideal, and not the exclusive idea, 
where because somebody has married 
money or is a king or queen music is 
patronized for the pleasure of those who 
have the money to pay for it, while they 
keep out those whom they do not like. 

ey. 


Which do you suppose is doing the most 
good in the world—the idea by which 
some five or six hundred of the commun- 
ity chorus in New York gathered last 
Sunday on the Mall in Central Park and 
sang to over five thousand people and 
then, followed by a large crowd, went 
to the De Witt Clinton High School, 
where they sang again for an hour, or 
the exclusive entertainment afforded in 
Litchfield County on the grounds of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stoeckel, where, under all 
kinds of restrictions, a selected few sang 
and were heard by their intimate friends, 
and then went away happy? Not so 
much because they had contributed to 
a beautiful entertainment, but because 
they had had something which other 
people couldn’t have. 

* * * 

A man died the other day who illus- 
trated in his personality the effects of 
protected art, and especially of pro- 
tected music. 

A generation or so ago there was in 
this city a composer and pianist of whom 
the highest hopes were held. He was 
considered at the time an unquestioned 
genius, destined to win for himself more 
than a local, more even than a national 
reputation. 

This man was Max Vogrich. 

When he was quite young he was 
trained by his father and was known 
as an infant prodigy. 

He studied in Leipsic, under Moscheles 
and Richter. There, before he came to 
this country, he was acknowledged as a 
virtuoso. Later he composed a number 
of works; one, an oratorio, was given in 
this city in 1891. 

Then Mr. Vogrich more or less disap- 
peared from view. He had been taken 
up and protected by Mrs. Havemeyer, the 
widow of the late Theodore A. Have- 
meyer. She undertook to foster his tal- 
ent. 


The result was that he did not live 
up to the reputation he had won. His 
fame as a composer seemed to die out, 
and when Mrs. Havemeyer died he sued 
the executors of the estate for $30,000, 
which, he said, Mrs. Havemeyer prom. 
ised to leave him. 

Had Vogrich not been protected by a 
rich music-lover, he probably would have 
had a less easy life, but he would have 
written more—and better—music. 

x * x 

Writing of backers, there seems to be 
an idea that the recent production of 
“Caliban,” written by Percy Mackaye, 
for which Arthur Farwell wrote the mu- 
sic, owed its successful début to a cer- 
tain noted millionaire, who is known to 
be greatly interested in operatic and 
other musical enterprises. 

As a matter of fact, the man who 
really put the enterprise on its feet was 
Mr. W. F. Morgan of Morgan, Liver- 
more & Co., a New York business man, 
but also a man of culture and of suffi- 
cient imagination so that the enterprise 
appealed to him. 

It does not detract from this gentle. 
man’s public spirit in any way that the 
venture, much to the astonishment of 
everybody, including Mr. Mackaye, 
proved a financial success, so that every- 
body got his money back and there was 
a little left over to buy candy and chew. 
ing gum for some of the younger per 
formers. 

ee =: & 


In a little Italian restaurant the other 
night some ‘gentlemen were discussing 
olden days in the opera world. One of 
them, pointing to a gentleman who sat 
at an adjoining table, said: 

“Do you know who that is? That is 
the veteran manager Bricale. In 1892— 
that is, twenty-four years ago—Bricale, 
then managing the opera in Cairo, paid 
Enrico Caruso the magnificent sum of 
five hundred lire a month or about $25 
a week.” 

How the times have changed since 
then, when Caruso draws $2,500 a night 
and makes as much from royalties on his 
records! 


[Continued on page 8] 
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While they were discussing the wonder- 
ful rise of the great tenor they pointed 
out another man who is becoming quite 
well known in the musical world. He is 
called “the musical miracle,” because he 
has successfully carried through several 
seasons of opera in this country—and 
has always paid salaries. 

His name is Fortune Gallo, impresario 
of the San Carlo Opera Company. If 
you were to ask him how he had man- 
aged this extraordinary feat in a coun- 
try where the very crossroads are dec- 
orated with the remains and the bones 
of previous operatic enterprises, he 
would say to you: : : 

“T will tella you! One sing I do is I 
carry justa one ’undred people; no more! 
Da resta, does other companies, have 
one hundred people, but dey carry two 
’undred, because everyone, you know, has 
to have a friend along. Now, de only 
extra I carry is de wife of de tenor—an’ 
she ees really ’is wife. An’ I carry her 
because she keep heem quiet.” _ 

I presume it would be quite interest- 
ing if one could describe the effectives 
and non-effectives who are being carried 
along in the average operatic organiza- 
tion. 

* *” * 

Before long you will see a remarkable 
story reported in the press of how a 
young girl, the daughter of Hofstaetter, 
one of the stewards at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, implored Caruso to hear her sing. 
She wanted his opinion. 

Caruso, ever kindly disposed, heard 
her, satisfied himself that she had an 
exceptional voice, and promptly recom- 
mended that she go to the best. Italian 
teacher he knew—Mme. Gina Ciaparelli- 
Viafora. 

When the question of money came up 
a quiet, unassuming gentleman by the 
name of Miles came forward and ar- 
ranged it all. 

Mr. Miles is another typical American 
business man. Incidentally, he is_ the 
son-in-law of George Boldt, the million- 
aire manager of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

* * * 

When Otto H. Kahn, with character- 
istic public spirit, decided to act as a 
kind of incubator for the Century Opera 
Company, he little thought that one of 
the results, outside of the various thou- 
sands which he dropped in the enter- 
prise, would be the establishment of 
what has virtually proved to be a matri- 
monial bureau. 

You may remember that toward the 
latter days of that ill-fated enterprise, 
Mr. Kahn and the other directors ap- 
pointed Edward Kellogg Baird, a well- 
known lawyer and, incidentally, a fine 
looking man, to be the president of the 
company. 

Not that Mr. Baird knew much about 
music or opera, but, as you put a lawyer 
at the head of the navy, why not put 
one at the head of an opera company! 
Thus it was that most of the newspaper- 
men, the artists, the Messrs. Aborn, 
the managers of the opera, came to know 
Mr. Kellogg Baird. 

Not long before the enterprise came 
to an end Mr. Baird, under an accumu- 
lation of troubles, went to Bermuda for 
the restoration of his health. He had 
got himself mixed up in all kinds of 
trouble, mainly through an effort to 
make the program of the house a mu- 
sical newspaper. 

He thought it was all easy sailing. 

I could have told him differently. 

However, all’s well that ends well, and 
so let us rejoice at the announcement 
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that Miss Kathleen Howard, a splendid 
artist, a lovely woman, who made a dis- 
tinct success with the Century company 
and who will be one of the chief con- 
traltos at the Metropolitan next season, 
has thrown her handkerchief at Mr. 
Baird, which he has promptly picked up, 
and so they are to be married and, no 
doubt, they will live happily ever after. 
* * * 


They do nice things over at the Metro- 
politan sometimes. Anyhow they are 
very considerate of their singers when 
they have trouble. 

I heard the other day that the direc- 
tors had advanced Mlle. Bori, the lovely 
little Spanish prima donna, who, you 


know, could not sing last season on ac- 
count of the operation on her vocal cords, 
the nice little sum of between four and 
five thousand dollars. 

This, with her royalties, enabled her 
to get through the season and summer 
with something like comfort, for I under- 
stand that her family is dependent upon 
her. 

Recent reports of her condition are 
not reassuring. Indeed, the other day a 
physician of note, who is in touch with 
the case, said, “I hope’”—that is all he 
would say. 

This would look as if the little lady 
had had a relapse. If so, it was prob- 
ably caused by the fact that she endeav- 


ored to use her voice too soon after the 
operation. 

Caruso, you know, had the same oper- 
ation performed on his vocal cords. 
However, he absolutely obeyed the orders 
of his physicians and would not say a 
word to anyone, but when he wanted his 
valet or a friend he got them by 
whistling for them. With characteristic 
cleverness, he developed an entire vocab- 
ulary of whistle calls. 

A lady who heard him during this 
whistling period exclaimed: 

“Poor fellow! Perhaps he has to do 
it because he lisps!” 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 








EVELYN SCOTNEY AND 
HOWARD WHITE LAND 
IN AUSTRALIA CITY 





























Evelyn Scotney and Her Husband, How- 
ard White, on the Steamship Sierra, 
En Route. to Australia 


Boston, June 5.—Word was received 
here to-day from Mme. Evelyn Scotney, 
the former prima donna soprano, and her 
husband, Howard White, the well-known 
basso, of their safe arrival in Sydney, 
Australia. These two artists embarked 
from San Francisco early in April and 
landed in Sydney on May 2. From there 
they go on to Melbourne, Australia, to 
spend the summer weeks at the former 
home of Mme. Scotney. After a brief 
season of sight-seeing these artists will 
give a series of joint recitals in Aus- 


tralia. W. 4H. L. 





Excellent Program Under Auspices of 
Brooklyn People’s Institute 


Under the auspices of the People’s In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, there was heard on 
June 6 at the Bushwick High School a 
program that enlisted the services of An- 
tonio Mirande, pianist; John Steele, tenor; 
C. Ethel Altenbrand, mezzo-soprano; 
Helen De Witt Jacobs, violinist, and, as 
accompanists, Marjorie Jacobs and Mrs. 
Bernard B. Christ. The piano numbers 
included the Verdi-Liszt paraphrase of 
“Rigoletto” and an Etude de Concert by 
the soloist, Mr. Miranda. His songs, 
“Non m’ama piu” and “Nel facsino,” 
were artistically sung by Mr. Steele, who 
added “The Star,” by Rogers, and Fos- 
ter’s “Rose in the Bud.” Miss Alten- 
brand sang the “Flower Song” from 
“Faust,” “I Know Not Why” by Miller, 
and other numbers. With Marjorie Ja- 
cobs at the piano Helen De Witt Jacobs 
played Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and 
several encores. a... EF. 





Tauscher Must Undergo Trial for Con- 
spiracy 


Attempts to obtain a dismissal of the 
charge of conspiracy made against Capt. 
Hans Tauscher, husband of Mme. Gad- 
ski, the opera singer, were frustrated 
last Monday by Judge C. E. Wolverton 
in the Federal District Court of New 
York. The judge ruled that Herr 
Tauscher, who is a local representative of 
the Krupps, must stand trial. Tauscher’s 
lawyers, in criticising the indictment, 
stated that it was ridiculous to call a pro- 
posed raid of “but five irresponsible 
men” a military enterprise against ‘a 
friendly power, inasmuch as they were 
not prepared or equipped for any such 
purpose. In upholding the indictment, 


Judge Wolverton said: “The indictment 
here shows a preconcerted plan, the per- 
sons charged and the said other persons, 
acting together for one common purpose, 
that of attacking and destroying a mil- 
itary institution of a belligerent nation, 
all directed by a common leadership, and 
I am impressed that it is sufficient under 
the authorities.” 


LYRIC CLUB’S CONCERT 








Women Singers of New York Give First 
Private Performance 


June is an unwonted month for débuts, 
and it might reasonably occasion sur- 

rise to find the Green Room of the Hotel 

cAlpin crowded with attentive auditors 
at the first private concert of the Lyric 
Club of New York, an aggregation of 
women singers under the direction of Ar- 
thur Leonard. The club is comprised of 
some two dozen voices, soprano, mezzo- 
soprano and contralto. The singers are 
manifestly heart and soul in their work, 
and sing -with carefully modulated ex- 
pression. The dynamics are skilfully 
graduated. In general, the club’s sing- 
ing proved genuinely enjoyable, and 
that those listening concurred in this 
sentiment was plain from their enthusi- 
astic applause. Mr. Leonard directs 
from the piano. ; 

There were two assisting artists, Earle 
Tuckerman, the baritone, and Robert 
Thrane, ’cellist. The former proved the 
superior in musicianship, although the 
audience distributed its favor impar- 
tially. The full program (exclusive of 
several encores) was as follows: 

Song Cycle, “In Springtime,’ Daniels; 
sung by the club, with incidental solos by 
Alma Bachman, Mrs. Geraldine Taylor and 
Elsa Steinert. Song group, “Die Lotosblume,”’ 
Schumann; “Der Asra,” Rubinstein, and 
“Der Tambour,’ Wolf; sung by Mr. Tucker- 
man. “How Sweet the Answer Echo Makes,” 
Kriens; “Twilight Song,’ Osborne, and “In- 
dian Cradle Song’; sung by the club, with 
‘cello obbligato in the second, by Mr. Thrane. 


Hungarian Rhapsody, Popper; played, by 
Mr. Thrane. “The Call,’”’ Mark Andrews; 
“QO Lovely Night,” and “Dreams,’”’ von Fie- 


litz-Harling (solo by Miss Bachman); “The 
Two Clocks,” J. H. Rogers; sung by the 
club. “An Evening Song,” Gilberté; ‘Deep 
in My Heart a Lute Lay Hid,’ Aylward; “A 
Belated Violet’; sung by Mr. Tuckerman. 
“Wake, Miss Lindy,” Warner; “It Was a 
Lover and His Lass,’”’ Lang; sung by the 
club. B. FR. 


SING FOR ALLIED BAZAAR 








Many Prominent Artists Appear—Calvé 
in “Marseillaise” 


Judging by the number of singers who 
have volunteered their services for the 
Allied Bazaar during the past week, 
Grand Central Palace has been converted 
into a veritable concert hall. 

On “Russian Day” Mme. Calvé thrilled 
a vast audience by singing the “‘Marseil- 
laise.” On the same day Mme. Alda 
and Reinald Werrenrath appeared. 

On “Belgian Day,” Mme. Alice Verlet 
sang the Belgian national anthem, the 
“Brabanconne,” which called forth a dem- 
onstration of patriotism. Mme. Nina 
Dimitrieff, who has given her services 
willingly on many an occasion, sang two 
songs which were most enthusiastically 
received. Mlle. Lillian Greuze, of the 
Théatre des Variétiés in Paris, appeared 
In several songs, and Mlle. Florigny, a 
pianist, gave several selections. Craig 
Campbell, the tenor, Philip Spooner, 
Dora de Philippe and Maurice La Farge 
were also heard. 

On “Serbian Day” a large phonograph 
was given to the Alliance Francaise 
Booth by Mr. Amato, the Metropolitan 
Opera singer, with a collection of his 
autographed _ records. The Serbian 
Singing Society of thirty voices sang the 
Serbian national hymn and folk-songs. 

On “Armenian and Preparedness Day” 
Shah Mouradian, a tenor, who was hea ‘d 
in Aeolian Hall this season, sang native 
folk songs. Maggie Teyte and Ruth 
Draper also contributed their services. 

The success of the Allied Bazaar to 
date has made it necessary to extend its 
duration. Many singers and _ instru- 
mentalists have most generously offered 
their services for succeeding perform- 
ances. 


Tiny Tots of Shepard Music School Dis- 
play Pianistic Prowess 


ORANGE, N. J., June 11.—A recital of 
unusually fine parts was given yesterday 
at the Shepard School of Music by pupils 
of Florian A. Shepard. The pupils 
ranged from seven to fifteen years of 
age, and all the playing was marked by 
good tone and poise. Miss Shepard in a 
few words called attention to the aim in 
teaching—the development of a love for 
music through appreciation of tonal 
beauty and a consciousness of mastery in 
the performer—and added three pieces 
for children at the end of the program. 
Those taking part were Mae Smith, Nor- 
man Nash, Gertrude Smith, Magdalene 
Evans, George Underwood, Muriel Mar- 





cellus, Dorothy Emerson, Josephine 
Malinowski, Jacob Friend. 
Whitney Mockridge, the Canadian 


tenor, is giving a series of matinées in 
London in aid of disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 








During the past season 


MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 


has appeared successfully 
in the following cities 


New York Rubinstein Abilene, Kans. 
Club. Arkansas City, Kans. 
New York Arion So- Chicago, appear 
ciety. ances. 
Boston Handel and princeton, I. 


Haydn Society. Austin, Minn. 
Detroit Harmonie So- St. Charles. I] 

ciety. Oak Park " Chicago 
Detroit Recital. Gary, Ind. ae 
pee Kewanee, III. 
Westfie ass. South Bend, Ind. 
M estfield, Mass. Elkhart, Ind. 
Mansfield, N. H. Zion City, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. La Port, Ind 
Salem, Mass. Moline. | ; 
Bridgeport, Conn. ae - n 
Clarksburg, West Va. rick e aes Micl 
Pittsburg MaleChorus. }),,)), “1 ” aes _— 
Williamsport, Pa. oman, Mice. 
Shamokin, Pa. St. Joseph, Mich. 
Kane. Pa. Alpena, Mich. 
Malone N. Y. Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Albion, N. Y. Saginaw, Mich. 
Seneca’ Falls, N. Y. Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Mansfield, Ohio. Orange, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio. Red Bank, N. J 
Barberton, Ohio. Newark, N 


Me ae 
North Liberty, Ind 
Albany, N. Y., Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Ccshocton, Ohio. 
Joliet, Ill. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Barnesville, Ohio. 
Fremont, Ohio. 
Massillon, Ohio. 
Warren, Pa. 


New London, Ohio. La Salle, Ill. 
New Philadelphia, 0. Cape Girardeau, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo. Erie, Pa. 
Springfield, Mo. Atchison, Kans 
Joplin, Mo. Wadsworth, Ohio. 
Carthage, Mo. Wellsboro, Pa. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Ridgewood, N. J. 
Fort Scott, Kans. Fall River, Mass 
Topeka, Kans. Gi'man, Ill. 
Lawrence, Kans. Pontiac, Ill. 
Management 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street New York 
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COLDSTREAM GUARDS 


BAND IN AN HEROIC ROLE 











England’s Famous Military Orga- 
nization Makes a Tour of the 
Trenches in Flanders to Cheer 
Up Tommy Atkins, Giving 
Concerts “Within a Nail-par- 
ing of Imminent Death’ — 
Two Performances a Day with 
the Screaming of the Shells as 
the Customary Obbligato 


By HERBERT COREY 
[From the New York ‘‘Globe’’] 


ARIS, May 13.—One is seized of an 
affection for the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. They seem such blithe 
and kindly and altogether irresponsible 
adventurers. There is something about 
them. They have been wandering in and 
out of shell fire, over camouflets, through 
trenches, tooting their horns, beating 
their drums, playing on misbegotten in- 
struments to make humorous sounds, go- 
ing musically within a nail-paring of im- 
minent death. Their caps have ridden 
the flanks of their heads, their pink Eng- 
lish faces have been adorned of wide 
English grins, and they have regarded 
this visit to the war zone as something 
between a carnival and a patriotic duty. 
“The men was glad to see us, sir,” said 
one of them. ‘Even the Canadians, sir. 
Took it very well, sir, they did. We 
cheered ’em up a bit—not that the burg- 
lars needed it.” 

“What kind of a time did you have?” 
I asked. His face glowed in happy mem- 
ory, as a paper lantern does when the 
candle is lighted. 

“Perfeckly rippin’, sir,” said he. With 
complete conviction: ‘Per-feck-ly rip- 
pin’.” 

At the beginning of the war the British 
War Office would not be bothered by 
bands. The_ recruits used to march 
through London streets on their foot- 
hardening hikes playing pathetic tunes 
on combs. Sometimes civilian bands vol- 
unteered, but the War Office rather 
frowned on them. The official attitude 
was that this war was a serious business 
—~demned serious, what?—and that there 
was no place in it for music. The Tom- 
mies persisted in a regrettable light- 
mindedness. In the intervals of fighting 
and dying and marching and starving 
and suffering they insisted on enjoying 
themselves. They got phonographs out 
from home. They organized sing-songs. 
[The man with a tin whistle became a 
social favorite. 
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Let me take the band out to Flanders, 
asked Captain Mackenzie Rogan of the 
War Office. “Do them good. Be a bit of 
a treat for them. Very tiresome here in 
London.” 


Oldest Soldier at the Front 


One fancies this Captain Mackenzie 
Rogan is a favorite even in the War 
Office, which has no favorites. He has 
been fifty years a British soldier. When 
he led his Coldstreamers on that chiv> 
alrous and pathetic and_ irresistibly 
touching tour through Flanders he was 
the oldest soldier at the British front. 
Five generations of Rogans have served 
with the British colors. The first began 
with Marlborough when the army swore 
so terribly in Flanders, and the fifth is 
Captain Rogan’s son, who is in a trench 
in Flanders to-day with Haig. Rogan is 
the first bandmaster ever to be made a 
captain in the British army. Usually a 
bandmaster becomes a lieutenant just 
before he retires. Immediately before, 
in fact. One might say that his first 
commission is the signal for retirement. 

“Take half of them,” said the War 
Office to Captain Mackenzie Rogan. Per 
haps the War Office wanted to save the 
other half. The Coldstream Guards band 
iS as much of an institution in England 
as the Bank itself. The legitimacy of a 
coronation would be in doubt if the Cold- 
streamers did not play the Prince to 
Westminster and the King away. Ameri 
can tourists—weird, wild Americans, the 
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The Coldstream Guards Band. The Picture Was Taken in London During a Lecture Which the Band Illustrated 


London papers call us—stand on their 
poor tired feet on the blistering Mall to 
hear the Coldstreamers mount the guard. 
Their color and jingle and swagger and 
crisp and sparkling harmony drive the 
heart faster even in recollection. The 
most abandoned democrat will concede 
that the Coldstreamers are a _ sufficient 
excuse for a Royal Family. 


In Hottest Part of Flanders 


So Rogan and his thirty-two went upon 
a musical pilgrimage. No safe but in- 
glorious embusque-ing at a base camp for 
them. They went right out into Flanders. 
Into the very hottest part of Flanders. 
In the concentration of interest in the 
Verdun fight it may have been forgotten 
that the fighting on the British front is 
perhaps more continuous and exasperat- 
ing than on any other sector of the west- 
ern line. The men were tremendously 
glad to see and hear them. The Cold 
streamers gave two concerts almost every 
day. Nothing but military expediency 
kept them from playing. Sometimes the 
Germans interfered. 

One night the Coldstreamers gave a 
concert in what had been a warehouse in 
one of the front line towns. The Ger 
mans had shelled the warehouse and the 
roof had burned off, and the British en- 
gineers had put a temporary roof on and 
turned it into a sort of a cinema theater. 
About 2000 men jammed in that night, 
through the one small door in a distant 
corner. Rogan mixed his program, as he 
always did. He suits all tastes, Rogan 
does. Then he swung his bandsmen into 
an old English melody. 

“Now sing,” he ordered. 

One can imagine the scene. The vast 
hall, in which a few candles only flick 
ered, so that it was for the most part in 
darkness. The earnest Coldstreamers on 
the stage, each with a candle gummed to 
his music stand, and squinting sidewise 
in his effort to see the music. The 
soldiers below, roaring out the song with 
all the fervor of their simple souls, their 
hard faces softened by emotion, each 
thinking of some home or some woman 
across the Channel. It was a wonderful 
chorus, Rogan said. The 2000 male 
voices in the gloom of the hall, the 
twinkling lights, the great band, the love 
and pity of it all 

““What’s that?” said Rogan. 


Rogan knew perfectly well what it 
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was. A shell had burst not fifty yards 
away. Another followed. A third 
screamed overhead. Some spy had told 
the Germans of the evening concert, and 
they were feeling for the theater with 
their big guns. It seemed to Rogan he 
had never heard such screaming shells, 
or shells which made so much of thunder 
when they burst. A shell exploding in 
that theater might kill a hundred men, 
and the panic-stricken others might 
stamp another hundred to death crowd- 
ing through that one narrow door. He 
tapped with his baton. The band stopped 
short. He tapped again, until the men 
stopped singing. 
A Pretty Bit of Courage 

“You know what has happened,” said 
he. “Go out quietly.” 

The Coldstream Guards band swung 
into the lilt of the melody again and 2000 
men filed two by two through that one 
door, singing as they went. It was a 
pretty bit of courage in these bandsmen. 
Somehow one does not expect courage 
from bandsmen, and equally somehow 
they always show it. One remembers the 
little band that played “God Save the 
King” while the Titanic sank, and a 
score of other bands that have died well 
in their traditions. Last out of the 
theater were the Coldstreamers, and last 
of the band was Rogan. 

“Duck, damn it!” a Tommy yelled at 
him. Be slippy!”’ 

So that Rogan, six feet three inches 
tall, three feet wide, sixty-eight years 
old, covered with medals, dived with his 
immaculate uniform into a puddle of 


slippery mud and coasted under the 
doubtful shelter of a wagon bed where 
various Tommies were squatting in the 
mire. Thirty feet away the shell that 
had whistled a warning exploded. Other 
shells exploded. Thirty of the audience 
were killed that night and fifty wounded. 
Rogan got to his cantonment by a series 
of splashing dives into Flanders clay. 

They have marched out at the head of 
detachments bound for the trenches. At 
night, of course. One only leaves o: 
enters the trenches by night. The roads 
were being sprinkled by shells. Star- 
shells glared overhead, illuminating the 
scene with their unearthly green. They 
played all the way, by memory, lovingly, 
for these men who marched behind them. 
Sometimes the men sang, in defiance of 
the German and his shells and the arts 
of war—sang because the Englishman is 
sentimental under his diffidence and 
really likes to sing when he can cast him- 
self loose—and because singing comes 
easier in the dark. Until by and by an 
officer would tap Rogan on the shoulder. 

“Sorry, but you must not come any 
farther. It isn’t safe.” 

So the Coldstream Guard band has 
made its musical pilgrimage through 
France. Sleeping on straw, shelled by 
day and by night, bombed by aeroplanes, 
with death and dreadful wounds on every 
side, and persisting in regarding this as 
a delectable adventure only possible to 
very fortunate men. Smiling, swagger- 
ing, cap-cocked knights-errant of the mu- 
sical kingdom, quite blind to the pathos 
and the humor, only seeing, as my friend 
of the drums saw, that it was: 

“Per-feck-ly rippin’.” 





PAGEANT WEEK IN ROCHESTER 


Weather Halts Performances—An _ In- 
teresting Two-Piano Recital 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 8,—Interest 
this week has been centered principally 
on the Shakespeare Pageant, which was 
scheduled to take place on the evenings 
of June 7, 8 and 9. Owing to wet, cold 
weather, the performance last evening 
was called off, and the prospects do not 
look much better for to-night. 

On Monday evening, at the D. K. G. 
Institute of Musical Art an interesting 
two-piano recital was given by Alf 
Klingenberg and John Adams Warner. 
Both are well known local pianists and 
members of the faculty of the D. K. G. 
Institute. They alternated in the play- 


ing of the first piano part and were most 
enthusiastically received by a good-sized 
audience, responding to an encore at the 
end of the program. The program was 
opened with the Sonata in D Major, by 
Mozart, which was given wit delicacy 
and charm. This was followed by Dé 
bussy’s “Petite Suite.” Rachmaninoff’s 
Suite, Op. 17, was given a spirited inter 
pretation and was much enjoyed. Ro 
mance and Valse, by Arensky, and Vari 
ation, Op. 2, by Sinding, concluded the 
program 

The Friars’ Club of New York gave its 
Frolic at the Lyceum Theater on Tues 
day evening to a large and delightful au 
dience. Musical numbers formed a con- 
siderable part of the program, two of 
which were given by Albert Spalding, 
the well-known American violinist, who 
was most cordially received. 


M. E. W. 
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War Will Stimulate Canadian 
Music, Declares Dr. Vogt 














ORONTO, ONT., June 5.--An opti- 
mistic view of music in Canada 
after the war is taken by Dr. Vogt, mu- 
sical director of the Toronto University 
of Music and conductor of the famous 
Mendelssohn Choir. . Speaking to your 
correspondent recently, Dr. Vogt said: 
“T feel that a fresh stimulus will be 
given to Canadian music, owing to the 
influx of European musicians and teach- 
ers who have come here from Cities 
where it is now impossible to live. Many 
excellent teachers have already come to 
Toronto and settled there. Of course, 
that has affected the profession. For in- 
stance, in the Mendelssohn Choir all_the 
best men left for the front, and the choir 
has been so depleted that we are _ post- 
poning our reorganization meeting to the 
fall instead of having it this spring, as 
we may not feel that it is wise to hold 
the usual festival unless the high stand- 
ard of work can be kept up. Last Feb- 
ruary, instead of the usual five concerts, 
we gave only three. 
“As a rule, however, the largest per- 
centage of music students in Canada are 
women. My view of the matter is that 


we are a commercial nation and our men 
have commercial ambitions. Since Can- 
‘ada’s great wave of prosperity there has 
not been the same appreciation of the 
arts as before. Canadian men do not 
seem to spend their money on these de- 
lights of older civilizations and peaceful 
times. I think that is where the war 
will make a difference. Many Canadians 
leaving their country for the first time 
will see the value of music as a factor 
of every-day life, as it is appreciated 
and understood by the people of other 
nationalities. 

“And the value of music at the front 
is certainly an .accepted fact. ‘Let me 
read you a few lines on the subject which 
I have just received from Lieut.-Col. W. 
J. Marshall, who was recently killed. 
He says: ‘Here we are two miles from 
the trenches, a brass band playing, a 
moving-picture show near, concert at 
Y. M. C. A. tent, one. pipe band playing 
the tattoo, etc., everything done to amuse 
the men when they are back from the 
front line, and take their minds from the 
trenches. Music is everything. It drives 
all cares and worries.away.’ 

“T don’t think we could.have a stronger 
testimony than that, do you?” concluded 
Dr. Vogt. S. M. 





TO PLAY RODE CONCERTO 





Eddy Brown Adds Little Known Violin 
Piece to His Répertoire 


A novelty which Eddy Brown has add- 
ed to his répertoire for next season is 
the Pierre Rode Concerto, No. 6, in B 
Flat Major. The work is one that is 
frequently used for study purposes, but, 
owing to its primitive piano accompani- 
ment, it has seldom if ever been used 
for public performance. Sam Franko, 
the well-known New York conductor, 
who has taken the deepest interest in 
Eddy Brown’s career, is responsible for 
this interesting acquisition to the vio- 
linist’s répertoire. Mr. Franko has put 
the work in shape for concert use, and 
he is confident it will make « deep im- 
pression. The concerto is full of beau- 
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tiful themes, Mr. Franko declares, and 
Mr. Brown plays it with rare sympathy 
and feeling. Rode’s Seventh Concerto 
has occasionally been played in public, 
but the sixth is known only to close stu- 
dents of the violin. 

In Seal Harbor, Me., where Eddy 
Brown and his mother have gone for 
the summer, the violinist plans to devote 
himself to recreation quite as much as 
work, though the number of hours he 
gives to his daily practice would prob- 
ably impress a novice as considerably 
more than mere pastime. 

Mr. Brown has recently made an im- 
portant addition to his collection of vio- 
lins, a Spanish instrument now holding 
an important place in the list. In con- 
nection with its purchase the violinist 
was tempted to play an amusing trick 
on the salesman who had brought the 
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a general favorite with public, press and chorus. 
extracts of criticisms from the press: 


instrument from its owner in the West. 
Mr. Brown had heard the violin before, 
was pleased with its tone and satisfied 
with its price. Therefore, the exagger- 
ated recommendations and claims of the 
salesman were superfluous. “Suppose 
you go into the next room and see if you 
can distinguish between the new instru- 
ment and my Strad,” he suggested. 

“T could tell that instrument any- 
where,” declared the salesman confident- 
ly, as he went outside. Returning, he 
said: “The first one you played was 
the Strad. And even though it is worth 
several times this Spanish instrument,” 
he concluded triumphantly, “the latter, 
which you played last, has the sweeter 
tone.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Mr. Brown, “but I 
played the Strad both times.” 


MASQUE AT YALE ART SCHOOL 








Work to. Commemorate Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Institution’s Founding 


‘NEw: HAVEN, CONN.,. June. 5.—The 
erformances ofa masque, “Cupid and 
syche,” by John Jay Chapman, a well- 
known essayist and poet, will» be: given 
in commemoration of the 4ftieth anni- 
versary of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
Neither the masque nor the incidental 
music, composed by Dr. Horatio W. 
Parker, dean of the Yale School of Mu- 
sic, has yet been given before an audi- 
ence. 

The actors will be well-known New 
Haven people and the orchestra will be 
under the personal leadership of Dean 
Parker. The masque is to be presented 
on Monday evening, June 19. Addresses 
will be made by Arthur Twining Hadley, 
president of the University, and John 
Ferguson Weir, director emeritus of the 
School of Fine Arts. 





Laura Littlefield, Harriet Shaw and Miss 
Nash Join in Concert 


Boston, June 5.—Laura Littlefield, 
soprano; Harriet A. Shaw, harpist, and 
Hildegarde Nash, violinist, gave a con- 
cert in West Newton on May 23. Mrs. 
Littlefield’s singing was greatly enjoyed; 
the fine quality of her clear soprano 
voice, her splendid French diction and 
the irresistible manner in which she sang 
a group of children’s songs making a par- 
ticularly strong appeal to the audience. 
Miss Shaw played numbers by Zabel and 


Hasselmans, and again proved her mas- 
tery of this instrument. Miss Nash also 
gave pleasure in several violin offerings, 
and the final number, Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” sung by Mrs. Littlefield, accom- 
panied by harp and violin, was particu- 
larly effective. The accompanists for 
singer and violin were Mrs. Dudley Fitts 
and Mrs. Herbert Smith. 





EXPERIMENT IN ACOUSTICS 





Director of Yale Pageant Plans Novel 
Platform for Orchestra 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., June 4.—A novel 
experiment in acoustics will be made 
during the Yale Pageant to be given 
here on Oct. 21 next, the occasion being 
the bi-centennial commemoration of the 
removal. of the college from Saybrook, 
Conn., to its present site. So that every 
spectator may hear the music, even dur- 
ing the more ightly scored passages, 
Francis H. Markoe, the expert in charge 
of the Pageant, is going to “swing the 
music in the heavens,” as he himself puts 
it. A platform is in process of con- 
struction above the highest auditors on 
an adjustment. It will be furnished with 
an inclined roof, equipped with sound 
shields and reflectors, and its slope will 
correspond to the roof of the mouth. 

_This idea occurred to Mr. Markoe after 
his reading of Lilli Lehmann’s book, 
“Meine Sangerkraft,” which deals with 
the whirling currents of sound that are 
due to head structure. Mr. Markoe be- 
lieves that by this means a distinct step 
will be taken forward in out-of-door play- 


ing. 





Ruby Jarrell Heard in Song Recital at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., June 3.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Alexander Pratt invited a 
number of guests on May 31 to hear a 
song recital by Ruby Jarrell, the young 
soprano of this city. She has been coach- 
ing for two months with Mme. Ohrstrom- 
Renard in New York. The young singer 
displayed a voice of lovely quality and 
a gift for expressing the emotional con- 
tent of a song. Especially was Miss 
Jarrell complimented on her singing of 
“The Song of India,” Rimsky-Korsakoft ; 
the aria from “La Bohéme,” “Addio,” 
which was sung in Italian, and “Il Neige”’ 
by Bemberg. “That’s the World in 


June,” by Spross, was also well received. 





Christine Miller’s Festival Successes 


At the Newark, Syracuse and Geneva Festivals, Christine Miller again proved 
The following are brief 


Newark Evening News, May 3—‘“Miss ofien given pleasure in her singing here be- 
Miller was in fine vocal condition, and her fore, was never heard to better advantage than 
admirable method of producing her tones at the afternoon concert. Her voice was ex- 
enabled her to project them, without forcing, ceptionally beautiful in. Hugo Wolf’s ‘Knowest 


to the farthest reaches of the hall. Her voice, 
of true and fine contralto timbre, never takes 
on an edge as it soars upward. Preserved 
throughout its range, its mellow quality, allied 
to her artistry in vocalization and to her in- 
telligence and feeling in setting forth the spirit 
in any song she assays, has irresistible charm.” 


Newark Star-Eagle, May 3—“Miss Chris- 
tine Miller, one of the most justly renowned 
of American contraltos, maintained her great 


reputation in her two charmingly rendered Miller, who is a thorough-going little artist, - 
groups of songs. Especially fine was her inter- sang beautifully. Syracuse decided to like her Ahi 
pretation of Homer’s ‘How’s My Boy?’ It two years ago and has not revoked its de- MM 

; cision. She has in the meantime gained in My 


is virtually a dialogue of the most dramatic 
nature, and she set forth the alternating moods 
of the two individuals in a way that suggested 
the similar effect in Schubert’s ‘Erlkoenig’.” 


Newark Sunday Call, May 7—‘“Christine 
Miller has been in Newark previously, appear- 
ing with the Orpheus Club several seasons ago. 
Since then she has increased in artistic stature 
and her voice has taken on a rich fullness that 
enhances its quality. Her solos included 


Thou the Land?’ sung with orchestra, and 
was really thrilling in ‘How’s My Boy?’ by 
Homer, in which she rose to great heights. 
She sings with fervor and authority and has 
the most perfect diction. Her voice of all 
those who have yet appeared was the most sat- 
isfying in the Arena, for it seemed to com- 
pletely fill it without any suggestion of forcing. 
Miss Miller sang two encores.” 


Syracuse Journal, May  11—‘‘Christine 


poise and dramatic effectiveness.” 


Geneva Daily Times, May 12—“Christine 
Miller, the contralto, is of engaging voice and 
appearance, and at once won the audience 
when she came on the stage with her grace 
ful presence. Her voice is smooth and 
luscious, even and true throughout, and she in- 
terprets in a manner most delightful. A more 
fascinating singer has not appeared in Geneva 
for a long time. The universal desire was 
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Speaks’s melodious ‘Morning,’ Hopekirk’s ‘My that she might come to Geneva some more yp | 
Love's But - Lassie Yet, Homer's stirring Her opening number, ‘Knowest Thou the -_ : 
How's My Boy: Rogers's ever favorite “The Land?’ by Hugo Wolf, gave her opportunity Vy 
Star, and Coleridge-Taylor’s Candle Lightin to display the best powers of her vocal art, MW . 
) Time.’ Miss Miller was splendidly dramatic in while the group of songs was a delightful re- Ay 
J the Homer number and was recalled repeat- cital in itself, which was added to by an encore MN} . 
edly, singing Schneider’s ‘Flower Rain. which the audience most insistently de- VM 
. : manded.” ; MM 
Laura Van Kuran in the Syracuse Post- anded Mi ( 
NV 





—Photo by Campbell Studios 





Standard, May 11—“Christine Miller, who has 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Melba Resumes Her Teaching in Her Native City—-American Soprano’s Daughter to the Fore 
Again in Beecham Company in England—Distinguished Australian Soprano Sails for First 
Visit to This Country—Record Figures for Clara Butt’s “Dream of Gerontius’’ Festival 
Despite Abnormal Conditions—Paris Opéra Comique Mourns Loss of One of Its Oldest 
Singers—Pachmann Alone, It Now Appears, Can Reveal “The Passion of the Pianoforte’’ 
—Australian Singers Unite to Combat Pernicious Practice of Appearing Without Fee 

















ELLIE MELBA lost no time in get- 
ting to work after her arrival in 
Australia, after the first shock of her 
father’s death, and she has been giving 
lessons to many students at the Albert 
Street Conservatory in Melbourne ever 
since. When she stayed over at Hono- 
lulu on her way home she picked up a 
young singer named Peggy Center, who 
accompanied her to Melbourne and is 
now studying with her there. 
Temperamentally, the great Austral- 
ian songbird never suggests the presence 
of Spanish blood in her veins. Yet her 


mother was Spanish, while her father 
was Scotch. For many years David 
Mitchell sang in the choir of the Scots’ 
Church in Melbourne and in that choir 
Nellie Armstrong, as she was popularly 
known after her marriage to Captain 
Armstrong, sang solos in the anthems 
long before she had made a start on the 
road to world-fame. 

The singer has undertaken to keep two 
convalescent soldiers at Coombe Cottage, 
her house at Lilydale, outside of Mel- 
bourne. It has been considered worthy 
of mention that, unlike many prospective 
hostesses, she did not specify any par- 
ticular soldiers when she visited the base 
hospital, but left it to the hospital au- 
thorities to choose her guests. 

* = @ 
OR the road tour of his opera com- 
pany Sir Thomas Beecham has a 
“find” in the Belgian basso Bouilliez. 
This singer towers above his associates, 
commendably as they evidently acquit 
themselves, in the name part of “Boris 
Godounoff,” which Sir Thomas is now 
introducing to the English cities outside 
of London. Bouilliez’s Boris has been 
ranked with that of Chaliapine. As a 
matter of fact, although a tradition has 
grown up around Chaliapine anointing 
him the greatest exponent of this rdle, 
there are those who after hearing and 
seeing him pronounce our own Adamo 

Didur’s Boris superior. 

As the Beecham company’s leading 
coloratura soprano, Mignon Nevada, the 
Dresden china daughter of a  distin- 
guished American singer who assumed 
the name of her native State for her pro- 
fessional career, is adding to the pretty 
array of stage successes she has placed 
to her credit since her début in Rome 
a few years ago. It may be that she will 
never achieve as much distinction as did 
Emma Nevada, but in Manchester, at 
any rate, they think after hearing her 
Lucia that “no singer before the public 
has a more delicate and beautiful light 
soprano organ.” 

With vague rumors afloat. that 
Thomas Beecham may come to this coun- 
try next season to be the artistic direc- 
tor of a Boston opera company, the per- 
sonnel of his English companies assumes 
a new interest for us, as he would be 
likely to import a few, at least, of the 
singers he has tried and found worthy in 
his many opera enterprises in England. 

* * * 


EW to the American concert public 
next season will be Amy Castles, 
the Australian soprano, who was singing 
at the Vienna Court Opera when the 
war and her nationality clashed. Since 
then she has been at her home in Aus- 
tralia. She gave a farewell concert in 
Melbourne a few weeks ago, as she is 
soon to sail for her first visit to this 
country. 

The family name is not absolutely un- 
known here, however, as her sister, Dor- 
othy Castles, was in the Century Opera 
Company in the last season of its exist- 
ence. Amy Castles is essentially a col- 
oratura soprano and as such she fell heir 


to some of the Selma Kurz roles in 
Vienna. For several years before she 
finally succeeded in getting “in” as a 
“lead” at one of the foremost opera 
houses in the Central Empires she was a 
headliner at high-class vaudeville houses 
in Germany and known to the public as 
“the Australian nightingale.” 

No adequate explanation has yet been 
forthcoming for the large crop of colora- 
tura sopranos that recent years have 


success” recorded for it has been due in 
large part to the timely appeal of its 
story. 

The scene is laid in a French village 
still in possession of the enemy. The 
principal characters are three children 
whose parents have been victims of the 
invaders’ vengeance. It is Christmas 
time. The little orphans would not have 
found anything in their wooden shoes 
had not an old neighbor taken it upon 





and Badford by the same company of 
singers amounted to $22,500! These are 
amazing figures for war time—indeed, 
such a total could scarcely be hoped for 
in time of peace. 

The total attendance at the eight con- 
certs amounted to almost 20,000 persons. 
At Leeds there were 2500 in the audi- 
ence, at Bradford 3000, while of the Lon- 
don performances the one at which King 
George and Queen Mary were present 
drew the largest audience. After the 
closing performance the members of the 
Leeds Choral Union, which had done all 
the choral work, presented Mme. Butt 
and Sir Edward Elgar with illuminated 
addresses as souvenirs of a memorable 
week. 

* * * 

OME of us had fondly hoped that a 
certain ultra-impressionable species 
of music reviewer was gradually becom- 
ing extinct, but after reading the “im- 
pressions” made upon a contributor to a 
London weekly by Vladimir de Pach- 
mann at his last recital at Queen’s Hall, 
we are forced to accept the fact that the 

Dodo has a long start. 

This Pachmann rhapsodist informs 
the world that “yntil anyone has heard 
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The German Theater in Lille, at Which a Series of Opera Performances Was Given With Artists from the Principal German 


produced. Certainly no fundamenta! 
rule of demand can be pointed to as 
having created the supply. 

* * x 


ROM Milan it is announced that Rosa 
Raisa is to return to the Chicago 
Opera Company next season and that 
the tenor Crimi and the baritone Rimini 
are also among the singers thus far en- 
gaged by Director Campanini. 


* * * 


4 forty-seven members of the orches- 
tra of the Paris Opéra Comique 
who have been at the front five are now 
dead and others are wounded. One 
singer of whom the institution is espe- 
cially proud is Maurice Cazeneuve, the 
tenor, who was not to be deterred by his 
fifty-four years from volunteering for 
active service. After having been men- 
tioned in the orders of the day he has 
now fallen, fighting near his son, in the 
Argonne. 

The fact that Xavier  Leroux’s 
“Cadeaux de Noél” is to be produced at 
the Colon in Buenos Ayres this summer 
is due to the marked success this little 
opera has made at the Opéra Comique 
this last season. It was one of the few 
things given there, and the “triumphal 


Opera Houses 


himself to be Father Christmas and pay 
them an official visit in that capacity. 
He brought a gun for the elder boy, a 
doll for the little girl and a trowel for 
the younger boy. The older boy sets 
out to avenge his parents and the climax 
of the opera is reached when he kills 
their assassin. 

Almost as great has been the success 
of Alfred Bruneau’s little work, “Le 
Tambour,” which deals with the days 
of mobilization. 

* + * 

EW of those in close touch with ac 
tual conditions in the London con 
cert world viewed Clara Butt’s announce- 
ment of a week’s festival of “The Dream 
of Gerontius’”—six performances in all, 
with the same singers all through—with 
very much optimism as to the financial 
outcome, even though the proceeds were 
to be devoted to worthy funds. But, as 
the London Daily Telegraph reports, it 

was the unexpected that hansen. 

To what exact extent the British Red 
Cross Society and the Society of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem will 
profit by the festival remains yet to be 
recorded, but the gross receipts from the 
six London performances and the two 
preliminary performances given at Leeds 


him they (sic!) cannot at all estimate 
the passion of the pianoforte.’ What an 
irresistible lure there is in this bit of 
alliteration! In fact, the writer himself 
(or can it be herself?) cannot shake off 
its spell, for he uses it also in a hyphen- 
ate form as he sets out to paint his pic- 
ture. Listen to this: “The Queen’s 
Hall packed with hundreds of people with 
their brains soaked with the piano-pas- 
sions of Frederic Chopin and Schumann; 
city dreamers of dreams and weavers of 
musical visions, with a chilly program 
on their laps and fierce enthusiasm in 
their minds and hearts for a master mu- 
sician. Pachmann in a black coat’”—do 
pianists of the sterner sex usually wear 
pink kimonos?—“with his long grey locks 
sweeping to his shoulders, and on his 
kindly face the look one never sees save 
upon the face of a musician.” Can this 
have been the look some musicians wear 
when they are counting up the house 
during the slow passages? 

At the end of the recital, after “slow- 
ly” resuming his seat in response to the 
applause of people rapping on the floor 
with “insistent umbrellas,’ Pachmann 
“plays again for them,” and this is the 
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masterpiece of imagery conjured up by 
his playing of an unnamed “encore”: 

“The daintiest of all the dancing dolls 
of the human world has shaken out her 
gossamer skirts; a flower burns richly 
pink in her golden hair, and her feet are 
satin-shod. She is waltzing and there 
is joy for her in every beam of the lights 
and there is youth and its divine witch- 
ery in every turn of her figure as she 
sways in the dance. She has a partner, 
youthful as she, as = to be living, 
pulsing, swaying to the sweetest music 
ever played as an accompaniment to the 
leasure of movement, to the gladness of 
ove. A thousand roses are dying madly 
in the room, for human delight; a moon- 
beam poaches wanly upon the artificial 
light, many people are there also, but 
the couple heed them not. It is night, 
there is music, and they love. 

“Slowly, darkly, monotonously, a sound 
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falls on the air, ominous, sombre, the 
sound to make the devout cross them- 
selves, the craven shrink, the unbeliever 
peace again and think upon the sublime 
ope he denies himself wilfully. A 
softer strain crossing, as someone who 
jewels death with flowers and covers a 
tomb with richest imagery. Pensive and 
swelling gradually into mastery, the mu- 
sic brings a cortege nearer; one of the 
nobly dead passing to the rest of the 
body, his soul blown to the rest of God. 
Then, sweetly, faintly, the melody of 
faith, of tenderness in hours of sadness 
and belief in hours of darkness, comes 
hovering richly over the lilies of Death. 
It echoes sweetly there until the grim- 
mest reality chases it away with the soft, 
monotonous tramp of the black horses 
bearing away the burden of the Gardener 
in White. 

“Tears shed and unshed are in the 
eyes of the listeners; a million memories 
surge up obedient to the genius of one 
man at a pianoforte. 

“A silence. 

“A deep breath shakes the multitude, 
and the grey-haired man leaves his in- 
strument, and a roar goes up as he makes 
his way across the platform.” 

One can only take comfort in the re- 
flection that when this ecstatic young 
reviewer has attended a few thousand 
more recitals he will be considerably less 
susceptible to “the passton of the piano- 
forte.” 

* * * 

O many singers in Australia have 
given their services at concerts for 
charitable purposes since the war broke 
out and, for that matter, before as well, 
that some cases of real destitution have 
resulted. This has been discovered by 
a committee appointed in Melbourne to 
probe the causes of the prevailing pov- 

erty in the music circles of that city. 


By way of offsetting the abuses to 
which artists’ generosity is exposed the 
Victorian Vocalists’ Society was organ- 
ized in Melbourne some months ago, and 
already the position of concert singers 
has been considerably strengthened as a 
result. It has now been decided that no 
member of the new society, which em- 
braces vocalists, accompanists, solo in- 
strumentalists and concert entertainers 
of repute, shall appear at any function 
whatever without payment of the min- 
imum fee of five dollars. 

At a public meeting recently held at 
the Melbourne Town Hall, the president 
of the new society publicy appealed to 
all members of the profession to observe 
this provision. All the leading clubs and 
municipal councils have been asked 
freely to accord this minimum fee. 

The Melbourne City Council, roused to 
action, has decided to give two municipal 
concerts monthly in order to provide 
extra work for artists. In addition to 
this, a big concert will shortly be given 
to establish an endowment for needy 
artists, at which Antonia Dolores, 
known in this part of the world as An- 
toinette Trebell, who has had her head- 
quarters in Australia for several years 
now, is to sing. 

* * * 

USICAL comedy has recently en- 
listed the services of one of the 
most prominent of England’s younger 
concert singers. Thorp Bates is taking 
care of the principal singing réle in “The 
Happy Day,” the new musical play at 
Daly’s, in which José Collins is making 

the success of her career. J. L. H. 


The Quartet of Yiddish Folk Song 
Singers of Boston, Henry Gideon, con- 
ductor, sang at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on the evening of Memorial Day, singing 
unaccompanied songs by Mendelssohn; 
Yiddish Folk Songs and the “Good Night 
Quartet” from the opera “Martha.” The 
quartet consists of Miriam Caro, so- 
prano; Constance Ramsay Gideon, con- 
tralto; Dr. Samuel Gerson, tenor, and 
Samuel Shribman, bass. 





SPEARFISH FESTIVAL WEEK 





Concerts and Opera Given at the South 
Dakota Normal School 


That musical activity must not always 
be estimated by the size of a community 
is illustrated in the case of Spearfish, 
S. D., which boasts of a symphony or- 
chestra, a band and a choral society, all 
under the direction of Vaughan Dabney 
Cahill, in addition to a large music de- 
partment in the State Normal School. 
Commencement week at the school re- 
cently brought forth a number of inter- 
esting events that included a concert by 
the Normal Symphony Orchestra, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Retta Steck Cash, dan- 
seuse, and Pearl E. Matthews, pianist; 
a performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
staged and conducted by Mr. Cahill and 
sung by Francelia French, Bonnie Mel- 
linger, T. A. Hutton, D. E. Hager and 
the chorus of the school; a commence- 
ment concert given by Pearl E. Mat- 
thews, Francelia French, Bonnie Mel- 
linger and Vaughan Dabney Cahill, who 
played Tschaikowsky’s “Serénade Mel- 
ancolique” as a violin solo. A mixed 
quartet and a women’s chorus, under the 
direction of Miss French, also assisted in 
the concerts. 


Other meets ag | concerts recently 
given in Spearfish have been the senior 
recital of the Conservatory by Eva B. 
Byrd, pianist, assisted by Nona Jenks, 
contralto, and Vera Harris, violinist, and 
a concert by Frederick Preston Search, 
‘cellist, at which Mr. Cahill and Miss 
Matthews also appeared. 





Estelle Wentworth, the operatic so- 
prano, who in private life is Mrs. E. W. 
Parr, returned to her summer home at 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J., recently from hei 
South American tour and discovered that 
the house had been robbed during her ab- 
sence. She told the police that jewelry, 
silverware and clothing to the value of 
$7,000 had been stolen. 
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“For the first time the Cincinnati audience had the opportunity to hear Sophie 
Braslau and to learn that they were listening to one of the greatest contraltos of 


modern times, a star of first calibre on the artistic horizon. She possesses an 
extraordinary voice of wonderful timbre.’-—CINCINNATI VOLKSBLATT 


“In the absence of Mme. Schumann-Heink, the first soloist was 
Miss Sophie Braslau, who sang the ‘Gerechter Gott’ aria from 
‘Rienzi’ and sang it in a way to merit the spontaneous 
applause of the audience. It is not easy to assume the 
place of so favorite an artist as Schumann-Heink and to 
meet with such a cordial reception. She displayed a 
voice of deep contralto timbre, vibrancy and unusual 
volume. Of still greater importance was the 
musicianship with which she sings.’”—CIN- 
CINNATI ENQUIRER. 


May 10, 1916. 

“Here is in- 
deed a matchless 
voice of incomparable 
mellowness, depth and 
power. Her breathing and 
enunciation defy criticism, and 
her magnetism is contagious and 
irresistible. She sang superbly the 
glorious music of Gluck, and by its 
rendition enshrined herself anew in the 
affections of an audience that has wor- 
shipped no less than Schumann-Heink and 
Louise Homer.’”—RICHMOND VIRGINIAN. 


“Miss Sophie Braslau surprised even her most 
ardent admirers by her growth as a singer. Her voice 
is unusually sweet and rich, without the harshness so often 
heard in contralto voices, and yet she has a reserve power 
that makes her work most effective and attractive.” —RICH- 
MOND TIMES DISPATCH. 


Norfolk, Va., Festival, May 13, 1916 

“Miss Braslau lifted up a voice of rare power and beauty, an amazing 
voice that will be unchallenged among the greater contraltos of the day. 
We cannot recall when we have heard a voice of such power and sweetness. 
The simplicity with which she sang carried her audience away and she was 


recalled again and again. The noble quality of her voice, clear enunciation and 
rounded tones enchanted all her hearers.,.—NORFOLK VIRGINIAN-PILOT. 


Ann Arbor Festival, May 17, 1916. 


“Tf an individual wreath must be 
awarded, Sophie Braslau shall 
have it. Her pliable, velvety 
contralto voice is quite evi- 
dently equal to any im- 
position.” — DE- 
TROIT NEWS. 
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~ MUSICAL CRITICS ARTIST’S BEST 
FRIENDS, SAYS CHARLOTTE LUND 





navian Songs 





American Soprano Contends One Can Learn More from Their 
Comments than from the Flattery of Admirers — Jean 
de Reszke’s Advice to Her—Plans Programs of Scandi- 











ig all artists had the viewpoint toward 
critics that is held by Charlotte 
Lund, the American soprano, relations 
between the two would take on more 
harmony and less discord. 

“T do not understand why so many 
artists feel badly when they are scored 
by the critics,” said Miss Lund. “Crit- 


icism is much more helpful than the 
deadly flattery of one’s friends. If art- 
ists are really trying to achieve, trying 
to develop the best that is in them, they 
are glad to have defects pointed out, 
glad to be told where they may improve. 
When a criticism of my work is made 
I immediately set myself to finding out 
if the fault really exists. If it does I 
set out to correct it. It is one of the 
best ways of improving one’s work that 
I know.” 

But criticisms are not concerning Miss 
Lund at present. She is passing the 
summer at her country home at Osca- 
wana-on-the-Hudson, and just now is in- 
tensely interested in a fine flock of chick- 
ens, to which she is giving personal 
supervision and to long morning rides 
about the country, for she is an ardent 
horsewoman. Also, she is preparing the 
programs to be given next season on ker 
Western tour, for which eighty recitals 
have already been booked by the J. B. 
Pond offices. 


Anxious to Visit the West 


“T am so glad to go West this season,” 
Miss Lund said. “I met so many West- 
ern people in Europe during my student 
days, and I like them so much; they are 
so enthusiastic, so spontaneous. It is go- 
ing to be one of the joys of this season to 
meet them ‘at home.’ ” 

Miss Lund’s season opens in Chicago 
in October, and many Scandinavian so- 
cieties of Chicago are planning enter- 
tainments for this Scandinavian singer 
during her visit. Miss Lund comes of a 
family that is rich in musical and art 
traditions. She is a great-niece of Ole 
Bull, and her charming apartment on 
West Eighty-sixth Street contains many 
interesting portraits and souvenirs of the 
great Norwegian violinist. She is also 
a niece of the famous Norwegian painter, 
Heinrich Lund, and her love for the land 
of her ancestors (for Miss Lund is 
American born) has been augmented by 
a concert tour through Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, prior to returning to 
America four years ago. 

Miss Lund cherishes a profound ad- 
miration for her teacher, Jean de 
Reszke, who she describes as “the per- 
son who educates in the true sense, bring- 
ing out what is in one’s mentality, not 
superimposing on it alien ideas and cus- 
toms.” 

“I well remember how he sat and 
listened to me the day before I left 
Paris,” said Miss Lund, “and then he 
said: ‘Go to America, my dear child; 
sing, do your best, and say that I taught 
you.’ ” 

“I think that a great many people are 
not content to do that,” is Miss Lund’s 
summing up of artistic work, “just to 


do their best and let success follow or 
not. If you are really gi bg to give 
your best; if you are sure that you have 


brought yourself up to the best that is 
in you, then you need have no fear of the 
The law of compensation will 


results. 





It is so 
I want to live 
with it a while; I want to learn all the 
fine inner shades of meaning, I want to 
make it my own in a very real sense 
before I feel ready to give what I have 


take care of everything else. 
when I study a song. 


learned of it to others. That is what I 
mean by doing one’s best.” 


For her concert tour the coming sea- 
son Miss Lund is arranging special pro- 
grams of songs by Scandinavian com- 
posers, including works by Melartin, 
Grieg, Sinding, Sibelius and Sigurd Lie. 
Miss Lund introduced Lie’s “Sne” in 
America and was also an early exponent 
here of the songs of Florent Schmitt. 
Incidentally, she was the first singer 
of Debussy compositions in Norway. 

Her miscellaneous programs for next 
season will include the old Italian and 
French, with modern Russian, German 
and English songs, together with a num- 
ber of songs by American composers. 
This summer Miss Lund will pass in 
study at her delightful summer home, 
and in —s for this favored daughter 
of the arts adds keen descriptive powers 
to her gift of song, and during her stu- 
dent days abroad was a contributor to 


Mme. Charlotte Lund, the American So- 
prano. The Snapshot Shows Her at 
Her Country Home at Oscawana-on- 
the Hudson, with Two Sturdy Pets 


several American magazines. 

“Life in the open gives one perspec- 
tive, chance to see things and to add 
them to one’s mental store,” is her view- 
point on the out-of-doors, which also may 
help explain why she has become an able 
exponent of songs by such masters as 
Grieg and Sibelius. MAY STANLEY. 





EMMY DESTINN SUED 





Soprano’s Former Manager Demands 
$7,961—“Capriciously Discharged,” 
He Says 
Ottokar Bartik, balletmaster of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, filed suit 
in the Supreme Court on June 8 against 
Emmy Destinn, the opera singer, for 
$7,961 damages for alleged breach of 
contract. 

Mr. Bartik claims that the singer en- 
gaged him as her exclusive manager on 
April 9, 1915, on a commission basis, by 
which he was to receive fifteen per cent 
of her gross earnings. He alleges that 
on Jan. 29 last Miss Destinn “capri- 
ciously discharged” him, after he had ar- 
ranged a Pacific Coast tour for her which 
netted her $16,365. Mr. Bartik is suing 
for $2,454 in commissions, $5,000 for 


damages dating from his dismissal and 
$507 for money which he says he dis- 
bursed in connection with the singer’s 
affairs. 

Miss Destinn was served with papers 
in the suit before she left for Europe, 
but a process-server had to wait all night 
before he could gain admittance to the 
singer’s presence, which he did early in 
the morning, when tradesmen called. 

At the Woodlawn Theater, Yonkers, 
N. Y., on June 3, a reproduction of an 
early English village pageant with a 
dance prelude was held under the aus- 
pices of Van Cortlandt Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

A Milwaukee dispatch says that Basil 
Ruysdael, the Metropolitan Opera basso, 
was arrested on June 3 for speeding his 
automobile on a Milwaukee country road. 


MILWAUKEE SEASON 
ENDED BY CHORUSES 


Arions, Junior Chorus and Grand 
Avenue Choral Heard in 
Worthy Programs 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 8—Milwau- 
kee’s music season was closed appropri- 
ately with two choral concerts, given 
Saturday afternoon and evening by the 
Arion Club and Junior Chorus under the 
leadership of Daniel Protheroe. The 
soloists at the evening concert were 
Olive Kline, soprano, and Enrico Tra- 
monti, harpist. 

The Junior Chorus of 400 
showed commendable seriousness and 
love of music. Many of the juniors’ 
offerings were sung excellently, particu- 
larly Gounod’s “Praise ye Jehovah” and 
Abt’s “Ave Maria.” The soloists, Ilsa 
Weissenborn, Evelyn Bradley, Hilda 


Schultz and Beatrice Royt, all disclosed 
talent out of the ordinary. The results 
of training in the Arion School, under 
the direction of Daniel Protheroe and 
Carl Skinrood, as shown in this'concert, 
reflected credit upon the club. 

The adult club sang several part-songs 
in excellent fashion, especially worthy 
being the ensemble in the singing of 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer.” Miss 
Kline was exceedingly well received, her 
gift of expressing the mood of songs 
being manifested pleasingly in her sev- 
eral numbers. The audience responded 
with delight to her discriminating in- 
terpretations of an old English Pastoral 
and a song from the old Irish, supple- 
mented by many encore numbers. Mr. 
Tramonti was also highly successful, ex- 
hibiting a fine technique and charming 
tone. Charles W. Dodge furnished the 
accompaniments. 

Another music event which attracted 
much notice was the _ performance, 
Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden,” under the 
conductorship of W. Otto Miessner, by 
the Grand Avenue Choral Club Thursday 
evening. A capacity audience gathered 
at the Grand Avenue Congregational 
Church to hear the cantata. The chorus 
of eighty voices gave evidence of good 
musical perception. In point of balance, 
precision and clearness of enunciation, 
the new chorus under Mr. Miessner’s di- 
rection already has accomplished much 
which is worthy. The soloists were Mrs. 
Hester Adams Nisen, soprano; Charlotte 
Pegee, contralto; Beecher Burton, tenor, 


voices 


and George F. Russell, basso; their 
singing aroused much _ enthusiasm. 
Laneen Hall furnished capable accom- 
paniments. 


If present plans are realized the 
Auditorium Symphony Orchestra next 
season will have the assistance of an 
advisory board. The general function 
the board will serve will largely be to 
help solve the problem of maintaining 
the large attendance necessary to sup- 
port popular concerts. J. E. Mc. 





Tallarico in Grand Rapids 
Recital 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., June 7.—Pas- 
quale Tallarico, pianist, who won the na- 
tional contest prize two years ago, played 
a recital program before the St. Cecilia 
Society last evening at its auditorium. 
Mr. Tallarico’s playing is distinctive for 
its brilliancy, dash and abandon. His 
program was varied. E. H. 
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Musical America 


EDITED BY 


JOHN C. FREUND 
The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA will be pub- 


lished on October 14, 1916. It will contain a complete forecast of the season's 
musical events throughout the country. 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE is a standard publication with the music- 
loving public. 

It contains authentic forecasts of the plans of the opera houses, orchestras, 
choral and other musical societies, schools, managers, local managers, artists 
in the important cities both in America and Europe, for the coming season. 
It is profusely illustrated and contains many special articles of interest. 


The SPECIAL FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA is the most 
widely circulated issue of any weekly musical journal and reaches not only 
the entire regular subscription list but also additional thousands of others 


interested in music. 


LOCAL MANAGERS, who engage the services of artists, retain the SPECIAL 
FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA throughout the year as a ref- 


erence work. It is to be found on their desks months after it is published. 


As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM for the musical artist it is undeniably 
the best publication that exists. 


Its value is undisputed for CONCERT ARTISTS, TEACHERS, MAN- 
AGERS, MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


The ADVERTISING RATES are as follows : 
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Space on reading pages with other advertising 12 1-2°% additional. 
Space on reading pages with no other advertising 25%, additional 
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ALABAMA CLUBS HOLD THEIR FIRST SESSION 








Initial Convention at Birming- 
ham Makes Musical History— 
National Officers Attend and 
Tell of Work in Different 
State Organizations — Ella 
May Smith Discusses ‘‘Ameri- 
can Music’’—Mrs. Hanson of 
Birmingham to Lead State 
Forces During Coming Year. 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., June 1.—Most 
conspicuously will last Thursday 
stand out in the history of musical prog- 
ress of Birmingham. It will be remem- 
bered as “the Thursday in May, 1916,” 
when, through the efforts of Mrs. Victor 
Hanson, the Alabama Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs held its first convention. The 
committee on credentials met in the 
morning at Cable Hall, and in the after- 
noon the organization was called to order 
with Mrs. Victor Hanson in the chair. 
Twenty clubs were represented and sev- 
eral officers of the National Federation 
of Musical C!ubs were in attendance, in- 
cluding Mrs. A. J. Ochsner of Chicago, 
president of the National Federation, 
who delivered the opening address. She 
spoke of the progress of the various 
State organizations, giving much encour- 
agement and inspiration to the members 
of the Alabama association. 

Mrs. Henderson, wife of Alabama’s 
Governor, welcomed the visitors, fol- 
lowed by more words of welcome by Mrs. 
Houston Davis, president of the Music 
Study Club, and Mrs. E. T. Rice, presi- 
dent of the Treble Clef Club. Following 
the business session a short song recital 
was tendered the guests by Mr. Kaiser 
of New York. On Thursday evening at 
Cable Hall a delightful program was 
given by Edgell Adams, pianist, and Rob- 
ert Lawrence, baritone. 

Friday morning was spent in going 
over and adopting a constitution and by- 
laws, after which adjournment was taken 
to the private dining room of the Tut- 
wiler, where the national officers and 
delegates were entertained at luncheon. 
The afternoon session was given over 
to hearing reports from the visiting dele- 
gates and election of officers, and to an 
able talk by Mrs. Ella May Smith of 
Columbus, Ohio, president of the largest 
music club of women in America, also 
chairman of “American Music” in the 
National Federation, who spoke upon 
“American Music.” Mrs. David Allen 
Campbell of Chicago, editor of the Mu- 
sical Monitor, gave an interesting talk 
about her magazine and how it came into 
existence. 

The following officers were elected for 
one year: Mrs. Victor Hanson of Bir- 
mingham, president; Mrs. Lane of Syla- 
cauga, first vice-president; Kate Booth 
of Montgomery, second vice-president; 
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Photo by A. C. Keily 


Scene at the Luncheon Given to the National Officers and Delegates to the Convention of the Alabama Federation of Music 


Clubs. The Pictures Are: 


1, Mrs. Ochsner, President National Federation of Music Clubs; 2, 


Mrs. David Allen 


Campbell, Editor “Musical Monitor’; 3, Mrs. Ella May Smith, Columbus, Ohio; 4, Mrs. Victor Hanson, Birmingham, 


Ala., 


President State Federation of Musical Clubs; 5, 


Mrs. 


Houston Davis, 


Birmingham, Ala., President Music 


Study Club; 6, Miss Wilson, Dothan; 7, Mrs. J. H. Lane, Sylacanga, Ala.; 8, Mrs. Vandiver, Delegate from Mont- 
gomery; 9, Miss Parsons, Union Springs; 10, Mrs. Crane, Delegate from Mobile; 11, Mrs. E. T. Rice, Birmingham, Ala., 
President Treble Clef Club; 12, Mrs. T. H. Moulton, Mobile; 13, Miss Emma McCarty, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mrs. Tutwiler of Dothan, recording sec- 
retary; Emma McCarty of Birmingham, 
corresponding secretary; W. M. Woodall 
of Birmingham, treasurer; Mrs. George 
Leftwitch of Mobile, librarian, and L. P. 
Smith of Birmingham, auditor. An ar- 
tistic program was presented at Cable 
Hall that evening by two of the city’s 


most popular artists, Elizabeth Cunning- 
ham, soprano, and Mrs. Edna Gussen, 
pianist, with Mrs. E. T. Rice accompany- 
ing. 

While in the city Mrs. Ochsner was 
entertained by Judge and Mrs. Oscar 
Hundley and Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. 
Ella May Smith at the home of Mrs. 


Richard F. Johnston. A tea was given 
for the national officers and visiting dele- 
gates by the teachers of the Cable Build- 
ing on Thursday afternoon, the hostesses 
being Sara Mallam, Mrs. Miriam Best, 
Mrs. Clara Harper Steele, Mrs. E. G. 
Rice and Abigail Crawford. 
A. i. C. 





CANTON HOLDS FESTIVAL 


Original Music Introduced in Shake- 
speare Tercentenary Pageant 


CANTON, OHIO, June 3.—Canton made 
an interesting contribution recently to 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary by a fes- 
tival that reflected the spirit of Eliza- 
bethan England through music, panto- 
mime and scenic effects. 

The first part, introduced by the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ Overture, 
told how Master William Shakespeare, 
asleep in his father’s garden, was en- 
dowed with humor and imagery by the 
elves and fairies. Clever incidental mu- 
sic was written by Amelia Schoeninger. 
William E. Strassner, teacher of music 
in the Canton High schools, rehearsed 
the vocal and instrumental selections. 

The second part, an adaptation from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” contained 
several original songs based upon Shake- 
speare’s poems. “Ye Spotted Snakes,” 
by Zelma Mackin; “Where the Bee 
Sucks,” by Horace Rose; “Heigh ho,” 
for the Glee Club; “Blow, Blow Thou 
Winter Wind,’ by Linus Rupert, and 
“Tt Was a Lover and His Lass,” by Aus- 
tin Miller, were especially notable. 

Part Three, representing an Eliza- 
bethan féte, introduced “Court Songs,” 
sung by the North High Girls’ Glee Club 
and the Central High Boys’ Quartet. 





Connecticut Music Teachers’ Association 
Meeting 

HARTFORD, CONN., June 8.—The June 

meeting of the State Music Teachers’ 

Association was held in the Goodwin 
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Building yesterday. At the afternoon 
session a paper on “Standardization of 
Teaching” was read by Rosa L. Bar- 
rows, followed by an address by Prof. 
Waldo S. Pratt on “Musicianship.” In 
October there will be an open meeting 
at which Kate S. Chittenden of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, will speak. 


George Harris, Jr., in Bar Harbor 


George Harris, Jr., the American 
tenor, concluded his New York appear- 
ances for the season by singing at the 
Allied Bazaar, on the Russian Day pro- 
gram, June 8, and left on the following 


Monday for Bar Harbor, Me., where he 
will spend the summer as usual. On 
Juiy 17 Mr. Harris will give a joint re- 
cital with Herman Sandby, late first 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
the Building of Arts, Bar Harbor, open- 
ing the summer series of afternoon 
musicales, Engagements recently  se- 
cured for Mr. Harris by his repre- 
sentatives, the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, Inc., include recitals before the 
members of the November Club, Andover, 
Mass.; a joint appearance with Wassily 
Besekirsky at Memorial Hall, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and one at the Tuesday 
Salon, at Sherry’s, New York. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN MUSIC 


World Changing Its Mind in Regard to the Study of the Art—The Old Idea That Lessons Must 
Be Aimed Entirely at Performance and Centered on Technical Exercises Is Being Set Aside 
—The New Idea Emphasizes the Importance of Listening and Understanding Simple Funda- 
mentals as the Primary Essential—Opening the Way to Self-Realization and Inner Happiness 








By HARRIET AYER SEYMOUR 














_ world is changing its mind in 

regard to the study of music. Mu- 
sic has acquired a new significance to 
humanity. It is the language of uni- 
versal harmony and we want our children 
to understand it and to express them- 
selves through it. The ery now is—mu- 
sic for all. The old idea of learning 
music was that of becoming a good per- 
former. The new idea is, first of all, to 
become conscious of music, through 
listening and understanding its laws, 
and afterward to become able to express 
feelings and thoughts. We cannot ex- 
press ourselves in a language which we 
do not comprehend. Music is a language 
of sound. Into the mystical realm of 
harmony music leads us. The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within—heaven is harmony 
and music is its language. 


For the individual it leads to develop- 
ment of mind and heart and spirit. So- 
cially it is a unifying, uplifting, refining 
and spiritualizing force. Heber Newton 
in his book, “Mysticism in Music,” speaks 
of it as “Holy Music.” 

But we must begin all over again in 
our study of music. Thousands of girls 
and boys have begun to study it and 
given it up in disappointment. Why? 
Because the lessons have aimed entirely 
at performance and have centered on 
technical exercises. To begin with, tech- 
nique kills the spirit of music and for 
this reason we must begin all over again. 
Music is a state of mental and spiritual 
consciousness—it is not physical mechan- 
ism. Imagine the disappointment of 
children and of older people, when they 
have loved music and been uplifted and 
healed by listening to it, on being told 
that the entrance to this beautiful 
world is through the gate of five finger 
exercises. 

The gate to this realm of inner har- 
mony is through listening. Isn’t this 
perfectly natural? Music is a language 
of sound—in order to know this lan- 
guage one must listen. And yet more 
than two-thirds of those who have 
studied music have never listened. In 
the time of Palestrina and Bach it was 
very different and is not this the reason 
why we feel in their music a high and 
satisfying quality unknown to the aver- 
age modern composer? Listening is 
bound to bring spiritual development. 
It is self-knowledge which leads us to 
the light and guidance always waiting 
within us (the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within). 


Ideal Study for Self-Realization 


Education is in a state of upheaval 
and, as we grow in our understanding 
of what true education is, music will take 
its place as one of the most important 
studies; first of all, because it leads us 
within to the realm of harmony in our- 
selves and means beauty, love, life, har- 
mony, health and expression. In other 
words, it is an ideal study for self-real- 
ization. The beginning is to listen and 
to understand its very simple laws, and 
the end is to express a real feeling, to 
send out a never-ending message of love, 
peace, power, joy, strength, to our fellow- 
men. It is both individual and social. 
It is both an art and a science. It is, in 
fact, a complete means of development 
when it is taught from within out. 

The vision is of a higher, more spir- 
itual and more universal life, of har- 
mony and love and service; the way is 
through a thorough understanding of 
fundamental laws. The fundamental 
laws are simple and, although music, like 
other languages, can be carried into the 
utmost complexity of expression, it is 
essentially simple. Seven tones and 
three chords must be heard accurately 
in their relation to each other. Children 
hear a great deal of music and if they 
begin the “new” way, they enter into 
melody at once and compose their own 
songs. I believe that every living soul 
is really able to hear and understand 
music. We have killed it by accentu- 
ating the mechanical side. Everyone 
wants to understand the language of 
harmony and to express something in 
it, but the spirit is easily crowded out 
by the more material idea of physical 
agility. 


Here are two stories to illustrate: 

A young girl had studied music for 
some time in the usual way. She was 
put out of the singing class at school 
because she could not sing the simplest 
melody at sight, but she was pushed in 
her piano work because she had “good 
hands.” A teacher who realized that 
the child must hear before she could 
ever really play gave her a few lessons 
one summer and this started a new 
process in her mind. She began for the 
first time to listen. It was impossible 
for her to hear the difference between 
one tone and another and it took a good 
while before she could really hear the 
simple elements—tone relations and 
chord relations, i. e., melody and har- 
mony and rhythm in their simplest ex- 
pression. But she realized what it was 
doing for her—her whole being re- 
sponded, new powers and faculties awak- 
ened in her—she was finding herself. 

Just as the inner work was having its 
effect upon her development, what hap- 
pened! She went to boarding school and 
there she was put with a very technical 
teacher. She patiently practised scales, 
arpeggios, trills—Czerny, Clementi, etc., 
by the hour every day. She was “getting 
technique.” This summer she has not 
opened the piano (and the year before 
you could not get her away from it). 
Music has been killed in her, just as too 
much attention to physical and material 
things kills the spirit in other ways. 
if upon entering a church you were met 
by a kindly person and told please to 
practise opening and closing your prayer 
book before you prayed, what would hap- 
pen to the impulse that brought you 
there to kneel and pray? It is the same 
thing. Music is sacred—we must not 
begin with mechanism. 

Another story from the innumerable 
ones that could be told: 

At the Colored Music School Settle- 
ment a young woman was having a piano 
lesson. David Mannes stood by listen- 
ing. After fifteen minutes of painful 
effort on the part of the pupil (a grown 
girl, a stenographer by profession), re- 
peating a five-finger exercise over and 
over, Mr. Mannes interrupted and asked 
whether this sort of thing made her 
happy. “No, sir,” she replied, “but the 
teacher says that if I keep this up for 
a year or so I can play something.” 
“What would you like to play?” “Oh, 
if I could only pick out ‘Nearer, My God 
to Thee’ with one finger, I should be 
happy forever.” Needless to say she 
was able to fulfill her heart’s desire in 
a very short time. 


The Way to Inner Happiness 


The truth of it all is that children and 
grown people, too, who have studied in 
the old material way and lost interest, 
grow enthusiastic and _ hard-working 
when they begin the “new” process. One 
boy who has been the despair of his 
mother has given up going out at night 
in order to have the piano to himself. 
The connection between him (his real 
self) and the music has been made and 
there is nothing so fascinating and sat- 
isfying as this inner life of harmony. 
“If you have not happiness within,” says 
one of the characters in “Fanny’s First 
Play,” “you will never be happy.” Mu- 
sic leads us to this inner happiness. 
Boys need it as much as girls and the 
old idea of music as unmanly is going, 
too. One teacher told a funny story of 
a little boy who refused to study because 
“playing the piano was not a man’s 
job.” He would not have refused if he 

ad realized that it taught concentra- 
tion and: self-realization and that the 
playing was of secondary importance. 

Professionalism has been largely to 
blame for our false standards in musical 
education. What we want is simplicity 
and sincerity in the study of music. If 
great talent and great love and great 
powers of concentration combine to make 
an artist who has a message and the 
power to deliver it, so much the better, 
but let us open the doors of the world of 
music to those who only love it and need 
it as a means of finding God within, and 
of expressing truth and beauty. 


The Blight of Fear 


The fear of the criticism of parents 
and friends and of professionals kills a 
great deal of natural music. “Music 
lessons without tears,” an advertisement 


seen in a London paper, tells the story. 
The teacher is afraid of her reputation— 
afraid that the pupil will not do her 
credit; the parents are afraid of time 
and money wasted and nothing to show, 
and the poor pupils are afraid of all 
three. 

Fear kills, weakens, dries up. Music 
cannot possibly be taught through fear. 

The main thing is to substitute hear 
for fear. If one has learned to hear and 
think in terms of sound, he will learn 
to play. 

Music teaches faith. I have known 
cases of people who had lost all belief in 
a Higher Power and a divinely ordered 
universe and have regained it through 
the study of music. It is a simple law— 
the law of listening. Every dissonance 
is harmonized a through listen- 
ing and the proof of law and order is 
continually brought to our attention. 
By drawing a bow over a plate of sand, 
the perfect forms of crystals are pro- 
duced. Through singing pure tones 
through a funnel on sand the same forms 
are produced, and with pens hung over 
the strings of the piano the same forms 
are produced. 


A New Page Turned 


Music has been considered a frivolous 
accomplishment and musicians have 
been pointed out as lawless and uncon- 
trolled, over-emotional and unsound eth- 
ically and morally. We have opened an- 
other page in the real history of music 
and are now to have development 
through music—self-control, concentra- 
tion, guidance and contact with a higher 
life, that lifts us into a world of perfect 
order and the desire to develop from 
within and to serve God and our fellow- 
man. It is being lifted from selfishness 
to service and those whom it most serves 
are its students. 

Concentration is the key to success in 
all things. The “new” way of studying 
music brings instant concentration, since 
there is absolutely nothing external by 
which the mind may be distracted. 
Listening is concentration, without ten- 
sion. 

How do people listen to music? I 
should like to flash a ray of light upon 
the thoughts of an audience at a concert. 
We should doubtless uncover dreams of 
costumes, worries about children, busi- 
ness schemes, love affairs, etc. A con- 
cert is probably simply a dreaming place. 


What could it be? It could, in the first 
place, be a place for intelligent listen- 
ing—listening to the actual music, its 
themes, rhythms, changes, etc. But, 
most of all, one could go to a concert as 
one would go to church—to touch a 
higher realm and be fed spiritually. 
There would be respectful silence, relax- 
ation and a conscious contact with 
heaven. The personality of musicians 
and even their skill would be in the back- 
ground and we should come away spir. 
itually and, yes, physically, refreshed. 

When people ome their worried, hur- 
ried, scattered thinking and look up, for 
a while, they change and life changes 
for them. 

Clear thinking and constructive think- 
ing also come through the “new” study 
of music. Listening produces clear 
thinking and thoughts of beauty are con- 
structive. A young girl, whose home 
conditions have been unusually hard, told 
me that as soon as she had learned to 
carry one little tune in her head, she 
practised lifting herself out of her en- 
vironment (mentally) through humming 
that tune. The result was that she 
grew happier and healthier and that the 
environment actually changed. 


A Universal Need 


Beside this, everyone is in need of a 
harmonious means of _ expression. 
Psycho-analysis, the new science of heal- 
ing, claims that, by emptying the mind 
of desire and emotion, i. e., telling some 
one about our secret dreams, we are 
physically healed. Music does this very 
thing; as soon as listening is begun and 
the inner realm of harmony is sighted, 
the unloading of mental burdens takes 
place, and through expression the harm 
done by suppression and repression is 
healed—in other words, earthly desires 
are transmuted to a higher plane. Some 
one has said that this fact alone should 
influence people to endow free music 
schools. 

Plato demanded in his system of edu 
cation that music should be the first and 
most important study. He spoke of the 
effect of rhythm and of harmony upon 
character and life. The point is to begin 
with the artistic or spiritual ideal and 
not with mechanical exercise and to listen 
before playing, thus awakening the in- 
ner sense first and leading us back to the 
life of perfect peace and joy, which can 
never truly be found in any externa! 
way. The spirit of music is within al 
of us. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch have 
gone to Seal Harbor, Me., for the sum 
mer. They have taken a cottage, “Fir 
wood,” and will remain until the early 
fall, when the pianist and his wife wil! 
resume their concert work, filling en 
gagements both individually and jointly. 


The Manhattan Opera House is to 
become the home next season of spec 
tacular productions, combining musica! 
and dramatic attractions, under the man 
agement of Morris Gest. 














Maestro Fernando 


CADARKA 


the eminent Voice Teacher and Coach, is teaching a limited. 
number of pupils at bis summer cottage at 


Spring Lake Beach, Dew Jersey 


until September 20th, 1916 


Alter that date be may be addressed at bis New York Studios, 
256 West 74th Street, New York 
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MARY WARFEL’S ART 
INCREASING VOGUE 
OF HARP RECITALS 




















Mary Warfel, Popular American Harpist 


HAT the harp is steadily increasing 

its vogue as a solo instrument is 
once more attested by the season’s record 
made by Mary Warfel, the popular Amer- 
ican harpist. Among Miss Warfel’s ap- 
pearances since last October were the 
following: 


Oct. 16—Iris Club, Lancaster, Pa. (Recital 
with Florence Austin and John Finnegan) ; 
Nov. 1—Plainfield, N. J. (Concert with Marie 
Rappold) ; Nov. 4—Jersey City (Concert with 








CHARLES 


COOPER 


Pianist 


Season now booking 


‘‘Mr. Cooper showed himself possessed 

of a fluent technic, musical under- 

standing and an expressive style. 
Boston Post. 
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Mme. Rappold, Allan and Bird); Dec. 15— 
Lancaster, Pa. (Joint Harp Recital’ with 
Ada Sassoli) ; Dec. 24—N. Y. City (Freund- 
sehaft Club, with Godowsky, Fitziu and 
Allan); Jan. 4—Metropolitan Opera House; 
Feb. 18—Harrisburg, Pa.; Feb. 24—N. Y. 
City (Lotos Club); Feb. 25—N. Y. City 
(Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale) ; March 
3—New Rochelle, N. Y.; March 14—Wash- 
ington, D. C.; March 18—N. Y. City (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Rubinstein Club); Apr. 15— 
Lancaster, Pa. (Iris Club); Apr. 28—N. Y. 
City (Comedy Theater); Apr. 30—Brooklyn 
Academy of Music (Recital with George 
Dostal); May 7—N. Y. City (Ritz-Carlton, 
Joint Recital with Ruth Helen Davis); May 
14—N. Y. City (Hippodrome, Sunday after- 
noon and evening). 


Miss Warfel is also an accomplished 
pianist, and has, moreover, fortified her- 
self on the theoretical side of her art. 
That her playing and personality are 
calculated to win admirers is best indi- 
cated, perhaps, by the fact that negotia- 
tions have been concluded in many cases 
for her reappearance during the 1916- 
1917 season. 


MANY COLUMBUS RECITALS 








Graduates of Music Schools Appear in 
Well-Devised Programs 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 5.—Wallace 
Conservatory presented three interesting 
graduates from the school this season in 
the persons of Violet Bradley (organ and 
piano), pupil of Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills (organ) and Maximilian Mitnitsky 
(piano); Ada Wenzel and Lucy Clark, 
sopranos, pupils of Virgil Wallace, head 
of the vocal department. In every way 
the recitals of these graduates gave 
abundant evidence of the sincerity of the 
instruction given in this school. 

The Gaines studio was the scene of a 
delightful recital on Thursday evening, 
June 1, when Harold and Ralph McCall, 
tenor and bass of the Broad Street Meth- 
odist Church Quartet, gave a song re- 
cital, assisted by Helen Minor, soprano. 
The program was most interesting and 
presented a generous variety of songs, 
including many well-known concert num- 
bers. Samuel Richard Gaines, the 
teacher, was the presiding genius at the 
piano throughout the program. 

Mrs. Vera Watson Downing, teacher 
of violin, presented a class of pupils 
Wednesday evening, May 31. The young 
players were John Stanley, Lucius Win- 
chester, Benjamin Bloom, Ruth Good- 
bread, John Weaver, Robert Baker, Jo- 
seph Powell, Elizabeth Richards and 
John Tait. The accompanists were 
Marie Richards, Marjorie Stanley, Helen 
Winchester, Mrs. Goodbread, Fontabelle 
Baker, Florence Paynter and Harold 
Sutton. 





Marion Wright Powers, Soprano, in 
Sherman (Tex.) Recital 


SHERMAN, TEXx., May 31.—Under the 
auspices of Carr-Carlton College, Marion 
Wright Powers, soprano, was heard in 
an interesting song recital recently. 
Mme. Powers gave the same program in 
which she was heard in her New York 
AXolian Hall recital last year, and was 
applauded to the echo, being forced to 


give repeated encores. The program 
follows: 

Mozart, “Porgi Amor,’ from “Nozze di 
Figaro’; Gounod, WaltzSong, from ‘Romeo 
et Juliette’’; Schubert, “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark’; Brahms, “Mein Liebe ist Griin’; Dell 
‘Acqua, “Chanson Provencale”’; La Forge, 


“Like the Rosebud’; Hammond, “The Lovely 
Month of May’’; Reichart, “In the Time of 
Roses”; Spross, “The Laughing Streamlet’’ 
Cadman, “The Moon Drops Low’; Puccini, 
Entrance Song of Cio-Cio-San (from 
“Madama Butterfly); Thomas, Mad Scene 
from “Hamlet.” 


“Only by training little children to 
love and to know what is good can we 
hope to accomplish real musical progress 
in America,” writes Josef Stransky in 
The Etude. “It is for this reason that 
the teachers must play a very vital part.” 





— 





Tollefsens Entertain Music 
Notables at Garden Party 














A Musical Party at the Home of the Tollefsens. 
Rubin Goldmark, Mrs. A. W. Lilienthal, Willem Durieux, 


Severn, Elsie Baker, 


From Left to Right: Mrs. Edmund 


Edmund Severn, Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Gustav Saenger, Max Weinstein, Mrs. 
Weinstein, Adelaide Fischer, Carl H. Tollefsen, Maximilian Pilzer, Mrs. Pilzer. 
Front Row: Mrs. Tollefsen and Her Little Daughter, Alma Rowena, A. W. Lil- 
ienthal, Thor Henry Tollefsen, the Violinist’s Father 


ITH the approach of summer it is no 

unusual sight to find a group of 
musical notables at the attractive home 
of the Tollefsens in Brooklyn. Just such 
a gathering took place on Sunday, May 
28. 

Most of the afternoon was spent on 
the lawn in the rear of the house where 
the men amused themselves in thoroughly 
schoolboy fashion. Technique not being 


an essential commodity at this time of 
the year, a tug of war match was de- 
cided upon, which looked very favorable 
to the Saenger-Pilzer combination when 
the rope broke. Leopold Winkler was 
voted the best broad-jumper, but “Ted” 
Severn claimed this was mainly due to 
his having the largest feet. The sports 
wound up with an exciting game of one- 
old-cat. 

After dinner the party congregated in 
the parlors and a musical program was 
given. Movements of the Goldmark Trio 
were played by the Tollefsens. Elsie 
Baker’s rich contralto voice was dis- 
played in a group of new songs by Ed- 
ward Manning of Columbia University, 
who was present. Edmund Severn and 
Maximilian Pilzer, accompanied by Mrs. 
Severn, joined in a eine eng of Mr. 
Severn’s new and charming Suite, for 
two violins and piano. Mr. Owens, well 
known entertainer, gave some of his ex- 
cellent piano monologues and imitations 
of Grossmith to the delight of all present. 
Perhaps the funniest event of the day 
was the joint improvisation of Leopold 
Winkler at the piano and Mr. Severn 
with the violin. Severn’s dizzy flights 
through the tonal regions with Winkler 
scrambling after him endeavoring to find 
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suitable harmonic background occasioned 
hearty laughter. 

The Tollefsens are preparing the pro- 
grams which they will render during July 
at Charlottesville and Hampton, Va., and 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Louisville Liederkranz Celebrates Its 
Eighty-sixth Anniversary 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7.—At the 
Auditorium of the Galt House the Lieder- 
kranz Singing Society celebrated its 
eighty-sixth anniversary last Tuesday 
evening. The concert was under the di- 
rection of Anthony Molengraft, and was 
heard by the usual large and highly 
pleased audience. The choral offerings 
embraced alternate groups by the mixed 
and the male chorus. The latter included 
a cycle of Neapolitan folk-songs, with 
solos by William Wagner, Frank 
Schaefer and Louis Herm. The featured 
soloist was Susan Christolph, soprano, 
whose delightful singing evoked hearty 
applause. Her offerings embraced Ger- 
man, French and English songs. 

H. P. 
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“APHRODITE” FAILS OF SUCCESS IN PARIS 


Marthe Chenal Sings Well in Title Role But the Opera Finds an Unresponsive Public—Mme. Carré 
as “Thais”—How Americans Have Helped Paris Musicians in Their Time of Need—Caruso 
Sings His Way Through France 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, May 24, 1916 


HINGS musical have been happening 

this week. Not great things, of 
course, but one’s interest has been some- 
what satisfied, and, for time of war, the 
programs are decidedly good. I make 
particular mention of events at the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. “Aphro- 
dite,” “Tosca,” “Manon,” and “Thais” 
have been heard with fair casts. 

Of the three, “Aphrodite” has had 
least success and without doubt the man- 
agement will now remove it from the 
boards till war is over. None of these 
dramas is in keeping with conditions in 
Europe, and the directors of the two 
opera houses produced them because 
there are half a dozen singers here who 
are ready and glad to take the réles, and 


because the mise en scéne is already pre- 
pared. The costumes are there, there is 
not much rehearsing required, and the 


- management has only to press a button, 


metaphorically speaking, and the opera 
is ready for presentation. 

There are many persons accustomed to 
frequenting the theater and seeing plays 
of all descriptions, who have turned quite 
puritanical since the war began, and 
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these are fighting now against the con- 
tinuation of such plays as “Aphrodite,” 
at the Opéra Comique. 


Chenal as “Aphrodite” 


Marthe Chenal is now taking the role 
of Aphrodite and has somewhat lifted 
the tone of the play by her refined act- 
ing. Chenal has been in great demand 
all winter for singing patriotic songs, 
and her services have been given freely 
and generously. As a singer of dra- 
matic ability, she has few peers in this 
country. She was booked to go to 
America three years ago, and it was 
with regret that she and other singers 
had to abandon the trip through no fault 
of their own. She has had flattering 
offers to sing in New York and Chicago 
since then, but sticks to her country in 
its trouble. She says she will cross the 
ocean just as soon as conditions are 
normal here. 

Marguerite Carré, wife of the former 
manager of the Opéra Comique, took the 
role of Thais at the Opéra, Sunday. 
For years she has been working for this 
ambitious réle, and no one was _ sur- 
prised when she was billed to appear in 
it, by the side of Delmas and Sullivan. 
Marguerite Carré is always the same, a 
pretty little poseuse, with a voice that 
has never been placed and a diction that 
is indifferent. Could she sink self a mo- 
ment, she might be a good actress, for 
she has some talent in that line. As the 
notorious courtesan, she was not con- 
vincing, and some of the most impas- 
sioned parts of the opera left the audi- 
ence quite unmoved. In fact I may say 
that was the case whenever Carré was 
singing. 

The chorus and orchestra at all the 
performances were good, particularly 
the former. Many young faces among 
the men were missing, but, for all that, 
the elderly voices supported well their 
parts, and as a whole the performances 
went off without a hitch. Parisians are 
not hypercritical these times and are 
glad of any diversion, and surely what 
is now offered by the directors of amuse- 
ment places is creditable when one thinks 
how handicapped in every way they are. 


Thinning Ranks of Musicians 


Speaking of the musicians of Paris, 
their ranks have been sadly thinned 
during the past two years. A large 
number are doing active military duties 
in the trenches and elsewhere, and those 
at home are half the time asked to con- 
tribute their services for charitable en- 
tertainments. As a consequence the 
families have suffered and had not some 
such society as the “Aide Affectueuse” 
been established, there would have been 
dire poverty among most of them. Har- 
old Bauer has been doing great things 
for the Aide in America. 

There is a quarter—near Place Blanche 
—where certainly a fourth of all the 
Paris musicians live, some in a court 
where dozens of families may be found, 
and the other day I happened to be near, 
and asked the wife of a former player in 
the orchestra of the Grand what she had 
been doing all winter. I was gratified 
to find that not a musician in the court 
had suffered, all having been taken care 
of by funds sent from New Orleans, St. 
Louis, New York, and other American 
cities. With the “Aide Affectueuse,” 
Americans have largely kept the French 
musicians and their families from feel- 
ing too cruelly the hardships of war. 

With the exception of the Cold Stream 
Guard Band, almost the only military 
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music heard during the winter and 
spring has been given by territorial 
bands or those with members between 
thirty-eight and forty-eight years of age. 
The music they give is serious and full 
of heart and there’s “no foolishness” 
about it: All the men have done military 
duty and are home for a prolonged rest, 
and some have lost a limb. I am told 
that a few of the men have lost fingers, 
but somehow or other they manage to 
use the hand. At all events, the music 
of the band is stirring. 

What will be the future of music after 
the war, when men come home and the 
roll is called? No doubt it will be as 
indicated in a report of the Beaux Arts 
read the other day, where a third of the 
students of the last year had fallen or 
disappeared, and a percentage of the 
others had lost a limb, some the right 
hand. Like every other country before 
the war, France had an oversupply of 
musicians and could spare a few, but 
the few could not be picked out, and un- 
fortunately some of her ripest and most 
capable are no more. Thus there will be 
gaps in the ranks impossible to fill. 


May Peterson’s Paris Admirers 


The Paris admirers of May Peterson 
are highly gratified to know of her con- 
tinued success in America—a_ success 
begun here in Paris where she made her 
début. With such a voice and such per- 
severance, no one is surprised that she 
has forged straight ahead. Outside of 
her profession, Miss Peterson was well 
and favorably known, and the students 
were especially appreciative because of 
her generosity in appearing on programs 
for their benefit. May Peterson was a 
hard student herself; she knew what it 
was to slave day after day for the love 
of art. When she sang in her répertoire 
at the Gaité Lyrique or at the Opéra 
Comique, the students flocked to hear 
her, a fair number of the “gallery gods” 
being American young men and women. 

The Espagne arrived this week and 
with it Caruso. He came to the French 
capital on the train with other pas- 
sengers, and I’m told that Caruso sang 
all the way to Paris. Like most people 
who ride on the Atlantic these days, he 
was a bit squeamish and had his doubts 
as to reaching the safe harbor; but once 


at Bordeaux and on the road to Paris, 
the singer probably began to feel that he 
was living, after all, and so jubilant was 
he that those on the train had a unique 
concert all to themselves. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





ALLENTOWN CHORAL CONCERT 





New Symphony Orchestra Assists Ora- 
torio Society in Engaging Program 


ALLENTOWN, PA., May 26.—One of the 
most interesting and enjoyable musical 
events of the season took place last eve- 
ning in the Lyric Theater before a small 
but appreciative audience, when the Eu- 
terpean Club-Oratorio Society, E. B. 
Kocher director, together with the Allen- 
town Symphony Orchestra, presented a 
program of artistic merit and one of the 
best of its kind ever heard in this com- 
munity. Last evening’s concert was the 
first in which the lately organized Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared with the so- 
ciety and from all sources praise of high 
order was heard. 

The first part of the program was 
miscellaneous. Elizabeth Parks of New 
York was the soloist. The second part 
was devoted to Elgar’s “Banner of St. 
George,” by the Oratorio Society, Miss 
Parks, soprano. This number was the 
feature of the concert. Poetically and 
musically beautiful, the society gave it a 
presentation worthy of the highest 
praise. It exhibited good tonal quality, 
enunciation above reproach and admir- 
able contrasts of light and shade. The 
performance spoke volumes for Mr. 
Kocher’s efficient leadership. 

M. D. M. 





“Messiah” Well Presented in Waynes- 
boro 


WAYNESBORO, PA., June 3.—The fourth 
annual musical festival of the Waynes- 
boro Choral Society was held in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last Thurs- 
day evening, when the society performed 
Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah.” A 
large audience was present. Hearty 
praise is due the chorus and soloists 
for artistic work. The society, which 
is directed by Charles W. Cremer, 
was assisted by these soloists: Anna P. 
Lumley, soprano, a member of the so- 
ciety; Mrs. Russell King Miller, con- 
tralto, of Philadelphia; Hobart Smock, 
tenor, of Baltimore; Dr. Merrill Hopkin- 
son, bass, of Baltimore. Clara C. Grop- 
pel, also of Baltimore, was at the organ. 


G. 
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PECULIAR kind of wit, occasion- 
ally of a very biting nature, even 
sometimes with a malicious turn, is that 
of the critic. The position of official 
reviewer, with its almost boundless pos- 


sibilities clothing him in that garb of 
authority which 
the fact of “ap- 
pearing in print” 
is supposed to 
give and with the 
full weight of the 
publication he is 
writing for at his 
\ back, may almost 
B be said to invite 
mf abuse. Too often 
have we experi- 
enced not only 
the vanities of 
the tenor, the 
prima donna, the 
star conductor 
and the impre- 
sario, but also 
the vainglorious- 
ness and supercil- 
iousness of the 
critic, and it is by no means rare that 
the justice and harmony of his judg- 
ments are marred by the desire to ap- 
pear witty and sarcastic. A critic with 
a fine sense of justice and impartiality, 
in the habit of obtruding his own per- 
sonality, will always resist the tempta- 
tion to create an effect by the use of 
cutting irony. 

It must be admitted that very often 
the public itself is to blame for critical 
injustices, for a great number of the 
readers, in fact, the vast majority of 
them, prefer the so-called “interesting” 
reviewer, the one who knows how to serve 
his dishes with a spicy, sometimes over- 
spicy sauce and who understands the art 
of brilliant pyrotechnics in his writings. 
A sense of pleasure in other people’s 
calamities is, as we all know, strongly 
marked in human nature, and, as a rule, 
nobody enjoys the discomfiture of an 
artist more than the other members of 
his fraternity. 

There may, however, be excuses for 
the caustic wit of a critic, as in a case 
when a mediocre or a quite untalented 
artist attempts, by inartistic influences, 
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Dr. Eduard Hanslick, at One Time the 
Viennese Musical Dictator, Pictured 
by “Figaro” Burning Incense Before 
Brahms, for Whom He Made Propa- 
ganda in Opposition to Bruckner 


to reach the top of the ladder. In cases 
of that sort, the reproach cannot be too 
Sharp or cutting, and a short satirical 
review may far surpass the most long- 
winded criticism. The criticism may 
take the form of a caricature, disclosing 
the true inwardness of a personality with 
a few happy strokes and producing an 


DEANE DOSSERT 


effect which could not be reached by any 
number of photographic likenesses. Il 
remember, many years ago, that the 
police authorities of Lemberg in Ga- 
licia were prosecuting a_ well-known 
Polish lawyer who, on account of fraud- 
lent practises, had fled the country and 
turned his steps toward our hospitable 
shores. With the description of the crim- 
inal they did not send a photograph, but 
a caricature, insisting that this gave a 
far better impression of his whole per- 
sonality than the best photograph pos- 
sibly could. I add a few significant ex- 
amples of this kind of wit. 


Mr. Hanslick’s Regret 


Maybe some of the readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA still remember Lola Beeth, who 
sang at our Metropolitan Opera House 
in 1896. She was considered a great 
stage beauty, but her artistic qualities 
were hardly equal to her _ personal 
charms. Eduard Hanslick, the renowned 
Viennese critic to whom I have often 
referred in this series, wrote after a 
performance of “Faust” about the young 
singer: “Miss Beeth is beautiful, beau- 
tiful, beautiful! Oh, why can’t you see 
with your ears, too!” 

An artistic couple—the wife a con- 
tralto, the husband a_ baritone—were 
highly appreciated as guests at the 
smaller German court opera houses about 
a quarter of a century ago. The music 
critic of a paper at Darmstadt in re- 
viewing a “Lohengrin” performance in 
which the contralto essayed Ortrud, 
while the baritone portrayed Telramund, 
wrote as follows: “Mrs. S. appeared at 
her best vocally in the first act, while Mr. 
S.’s histrionic 


touch! He might have become the king 
of our profession—too bad!” 

When Gustav Mahler accepted the 
conductorship of the Royal Opera House 
in Buda-Pesth, he found a disorderly 
state of affairs, a total lack of discipline 


to her cold Tristan: “Kiss me, kiss me!” 
The unexpected reply of the tenor was: 
“With pleasure—after the performance.” 


Caruso’s Trial 


Will you listen to one of Caruso’s most 
amusing little tales? “I had sung Canio 
in ‘Pagliacci’ in one of the smaller Ger- 
man opera houses,” the great tenor be- 
gan, “and the sovereign of the little 
duchy expressed the wish to meet me 
before I left the city. The Duke was 
very friendly and congratulated me on 
my success. I looked at him—oh, what 
a nose! I never had seen one so big and 
so red; it was literally as red as a beet. 
I could hardly refrain from laughing, but 
I managed to keep as cool as possible, not 
knowing that another trial was await- 


ing me. 

“The Duke’s daughter entered the 
room, her head the form and color 
of an onion, while the head of the 


attendance reminded me of 


lady in 





A Famous Doré Cartoon, Representing the Heroic Type of Opera Singers 


and ambition among the artists. He was 
astonished to see in the score of “Tann- 
hiiuser” a note made by his predecessor, 
which read: “Don’t fail to awaken the 
second violins, who are usually asleep 
here.” Mahler smiled and added: “And 





abilities were best 
in evidence in the 
last act.” As Or- 
trud never sings 
alone in the first 
act—in fact, does 
not open her mouth 
till just before the 
end of it—and as 
Telramund is killed 
by the Knight of 
the Swan at the 
end of the third, 
the sarcasm is evi- 
dent. 

May I be per- 
mitted to cite here 
a little joke I made 
myself a few sea- 
sons ago in talking 














about an ordinary 
but highly conceit- 
ed piano  débu- 
tante? After hav- 
ing been tortured 
by her for thirty 
minutes, I could not 
stand it any longer, but got up, ready to 
desert the hall in great haste. I had 
the program in my hand, and my eyes 
fell on the printed warning of the Fire 
Commissioner: “In case of panic, walk 
(don’t run) to the nearest exit. Don’t 
try to beat your neighbor to the street.” 
Pa confess that that was exactly what 

id. 

As a very witty but one of the most 
brutal transgressions of the critical 
power I may cite the following short 
report of a music critic at Frankfort. 

A singer by the name of Hahn (the 
word means “cock” in German) appeared 
at a concert in the beautiful city on the 
Main, singing three times. Our musical 
reporter who used to sign himself “Pet- 
rus” and who found no pleasure in the 
singer’s performance, wrote: “And when 
the cock had crowed thrice, Peter went 
out and wept bitterly.” 

Leopold Godowsky once played for the 
inmates of a large State prison and 
charmed his audience especially in his 
Chopin waltzes by his fluent, pearl-like 
passages. One of the listeners, a spe- 
cialist in pocket-picking, could not re- 
press his enthusiasm and murmured: 
“What great possibilities wasted! What 
nimbleness. of fingers, what a_ velvet 


Anton Bruckner, the Great Composer, Whose Work Re- 
mains a Subject for Stormy Controversy. The Cartoon Is 
Reminiscent of “Struwelpeter,” the 
Which All German Children Are Familiar 


Story Book with 


don’t forget to awaken the conductor at 
the beginning of the opera.” 

All know of Thomas Beecham, the 
popular London conductor of operas and 
orchestral concerts, whose father is pay- 
ing for his costly musical enterprises 
with a part of his large proceeds from 
the sale of the world-renowned “Beech- 
am’s pills.” .The Philharmonic concerts, 
conducted by Beecham, son, are often 
referred to jokingly as the “Pillharmonic 
Concerts.” 

Mme. Morena, the famous dramatic 
Wagner soprano, told me the following 
little incident: She was once called by 
telegraph to sing Isolde at one of the 
great German municipal theaters as 
guest. As she arrived shortly before the 
beginning of the performance, there was 
no time left to rehearse the difficult love 
scene with the tenor who sang Tristan. 
This knight of the high C proved to be 
a very apathetic lover and the efforts of 
the beautiful prima donna to make him 
love her with more fervor proved futile. 
When in the second act they were seated 
on the bench in the pale moonlight, he 
kept her as far distant as possible, until 
the rejected Jsolde, exasperated and fear- 
ing that the effect of the love scene 
might be completely spoiled, whispered 


VOCAL 


STUDIO: 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK 


a pumpkin. Now, I know how to con- 
trol myself up to a certain point, but 
beyond that I am unable to curb my 
hilarity—I am just like a child. Well, 
I laughed, laughed, laughed! The Duke 
took it pleasantly and remarked: ‘Now 
I’ admire your good humor, my dear 
Caruso. How happy you are to be a 
sovereign only in the realm of art! And 
what good reason you have to be merry 
with such an income as you have! I am 
told that you earn in six weeks in Ger- 
many more marks than the number of 
my subjects.’ 

“Thank God, I was allowed to go at 
last. Hardly was I in the carriage they 
had provided for me when I began to 
sketch on my cuff the ducal vegetables 
I had just seen. 

“But another incident happened. The 
carriage was ordered to stop by the aide- 
de-camp of the sovereign, who handed 
me a little velvet box. No doubt that 
that was the order of the Duchy be- 
stowed on me. I opened the box—there 
were two orders in it. ‘A mistake, no 
doubt,’ I said, but the court employee 
took it coolly. ‘Just hand the second 
one to the driver,’ he said; ‘that worthy 
man has not got any so far.’” 

Caruso looked in my face and added: 
“IT know what you want to say about 
his last anecdote: ‘Se non é vero é ben 
trovato.’ Well, it is amusing anyway 
don’t you think?” 

Anton Dvorak, the popular composer, 
is the subject of an amusing little tale. 
It was with the greatest pride that the 
young music student sent his father his 
first composition with a dedication. Papa 
Dvorak acknowledged the kind thought 
in the following way: “It is customary 
among Bohemians, as you ought to know, 
to offer new-born children a violin and 
a purse, holding each in one hand tow- 
ard the infant. If the little hand tries 
to grasp the violin the child is a born 
musician; if, on the contrary, the baby 
chooses the purse, then his business in- 
stinct is in evidence (the Bohemians use 
a much stronger expression for ‘business 
instinct’). When we tried this experi- 
ment with you, you took both the violin 
and the purse—and so you became a com- 
poser!” 

The Almighty Critic 

A little anecdote, in which the central! 
figure is Anton Bruckner, the Austrian 
composer, touches me whenever I am 
reminded of it by the simplicity of mind 
displayed by the celebrated musician, 
who never was either able or willing to 
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conceal his origin in simple peasant 
stock. Bruckner, in whom the business 
instinct was totally lacking, appeared 
one day at the Viennese “Hofburg” (the 
old Imperial palace of the Hapsburgs) 
in order to tnank Francis Joseph I. for 
having allowed the then aged composer 
to occupy a little apartment in the “Bel- 
vedere,” one of the splendid historical 
castles in Vienna. 

The sovereign was delighted at Bruck- 
ner’s candid and straightforward way of 
expressing himself and assured him that 
he would be only too glad to do some- 
thing more for him. “Is that so, Your 
Majesty?” the composer burst forth 
eagerly; “Oh, please, couldn’t you tell 
Hanslick (the influential Vienna music 
critic, called the ‘Music Pope’) not to 
roast my symphonies so mercilessly?” 

The merriment of the old Emperor is 
said to have been boundless. Finally he 
shook the composer’s hand and told him 
in his kind way: “You will have to 
think of something else, mein lieber 
Meister; I am afraid my influence would 
not reach so high.” 

Lola Beeth, the beautiful opera singer, 
to whom I referred before, was the source 
of great merriment in a crowded house 
at a performance of “Faust” at the Ber- 
lin Court Opera. When Marguerite’s 
first appearance in the second act is an- 
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nounced in the familiar prelude, Miss 
Beeth happened to step out too early. 
As an artist of resourcefulness she tried 
to overcome the awkward moment as 
gracefully as possible. She plucked one 
of the paper roses from the blooming 
bushes, seemed delighted with its fra- 
grance and finally pinned it to her waist. 
The country was saved, as her cue was 
nearly due. But what then happened? 
The fair singer quickly stepped back to 
the bushes and fastened the flower by 
winding it with its wired end upon the 
stem where she had broken it. You see, 
Miss Beeth was an artist of conscience 
and discipline. Can you imagine the 
hilarity of the audience? 


When Annette Essipoff, the celebrated 
pianist, was on her honeymoon with her 
husband, the recently deceased famous 
pianist, composer and pedagogue, Theo- 
dore Leschetizky (from whom, by the 
way, she secured a divorce later on), the 
young couple’s train passed through one 
of the lengthy tunnels so frequent on the 
road to Italy. The bridegroom took 
advantage of the darkness and gave his 
young spouse a hearty kiss, which, how- 
ever, landed upon his fair companion’s 
nose. Whereupon young Mme. Lesche- 
tizky, who had been her husband’s pupil, 
exclaimed: “This is one on you, Herr 
Professor. You landed an octave too 
high!” 





“CALIBAN” PLAYERS HONORED 


Medals for Masque Participants—Com- 
munity Drama Association Formed 


Those who participated in Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s Shakespeare masque, “Caliban,” 
attended a ball given by the directors of 
the Tercentenary Celebration at the Sev- 
enth Regiment Armory on June 10. 
Laura Sedgwick Collins presented med- 
als to all who had taken active part in 
the masque, and banners were given to 
the prize-winning Interludes. Anna Case 
of the Metropolitan sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” for which she, too, 
received a medal. 

In announcing the formation of the 
Community Drama _ Association W. 
Forbes Morgan, Jr., said: 

“The New York City Shakespeare Ter. 
centenary celebration and the Shake- 
speare Community Masque will be per- 
petuated under the name of the Com- 
munity Drama Association in the City 
of New York. 

“The Community Drama Association 
intends to encourage all efforts at com- 
munity drama and to have each year at 
least one great community festival under 
the leadership of qualified artists. The 
founders’ meeting of the new association 
will be held on Monday night, June 19, at 
the Washington Irving High School, 
when arrangements for the coming year 
will be discussed. Membership is open 
to individuals and societies. The an- 
nual dues are $1. The headquarters of 
the association are at No. 10 East Forty- 
third Street.” 

A committee representing the directors 
and the players and consisting of Mary 
Porter Beegle, Josephine Beiderhase, 
Cranston Brenton, Dr. William E. Bohn, 
Arthur Farwell, Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim, Howard Kyle, Dr. George F. Kunz, 
Alice Lewisohn, Percy MacKaye, O. J. 
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Merkel and Mr. Morgan has been work- 
ing out the policy of the Community 
Drama Association. It is expected to 
have designs for the annual festival sub- 
mitted not later than Oct. 1 of each year, 
that the best three submitted shall re- 
ceive money prizes and that the best 
one shall be adopted for the annual fes- 
tival. 


FOR MAINE CENTENNIALS 








Bangor Band and Orchestra to Furnish 
Music This Summer 


BANGOR, ME., June 8.— The Bangor 
Band, under the baton of its conductor, 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, and the Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, under its conduc- 
tor, Horace Mann Pullen, have been en- 
gaged to furnish the music for several 
centennials to take place this summer. 
Mr. Sprague has furthermore had the 
distinction of being appointed musical 
director of the _ elaborate historical 
pageant celebrating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of the town of 
Fort Fairfield, which will probably be 
one of the most pretentious affairs of its 
kind given this season in the Pine Tree 
State. The band will play at the cen- 
tennial exercises held at Guilford on 
June 17 and 18 and at the Corinna Cen- 
tennial on Aug. 22. The Symphony Or- 
chestra will furnish the music for the 
Fort Fairfield pageant, which will take 
place on Aug. 8, 9 and 10. During the 
absence of Mr. Pullen, who, as usual, will 


conduct an orchestra at Watch Hil! 
R. I., as is his custom during the sum 
mer, Mr. Sprague will act as directo) 
The pageant will be one of the most elab 
orate ones ever given in the State an 
the work is being carried forward unde 
able management. 

Abbie N. Garland of the Bangor Pian: 
School presented twelve of her pupils i) 


“An Afternoon of Fairy Music” las: 


Friday. Works by Grieg, Mendelssohn 
Bendel, Becker, Hoffman, Barret, Oehm 
ler, Kalbert, Laine, Kreutzlin, Nevin an, 
Wely were given. 

C. Winfield Richmond, pianist an 
teacher, presented his advanced and in 
termediate pupils in two recitals on th 
evenings of June 6 and 7, in the Mem 
orial Parlors and at his studio, complet 
ing successfully his fourteenth season 
The pupils acquitted themselves in 
praiseworthy manner. 
program Mr. Richmond was assisted by) 


Stanley Cayting, violinist, who proved 


talented. Special mention should b: 
made of the good work done by Lyndo: 


Croxford, Hazel Small, Carol Hamm. 
Belle Virgie, Charlotte Barnes, Edna 


Rumill, Mrs. Charles L. Winchester an 
Ruth Ingersoll. 

Seventy-five members of the Bango: 
Festival Chorus, together with the Ells 
worth Chorus, journeyed to Buckspor 
last evening, and were entertained by 
the Bucksport Chorus. 
choruses had a fine rehearsal under th: 
direction of William R. Chapman. Ban 


gor music-lovers, especially. officers and 


patrons of the Maine Music Festiva! 
were deeply grieved in the recent deat} 
of Mr. Noyes, the late president of th 
Western Association. J. L. B. 





Craig Campbell in New York Musicale 


Craig Campbell, the young Scotc! 
tenor, whose two recitals in AXolian Hal 
last season established him securely a 
an artist of the first order, was hear 
last Sunday evening at a musicale give: 
at the New York residence of Mrs. E]! 
S. Doris. Mr. Campbell, in a progran 
of songs by Horsman, Franz, Ganz, Wi! 
son, Coquard, Koechlin, Hadley, Puc 
cini and others, moved his hearers t: 
enthusiastic applause. He sang wit! 
rare beauty of voice and displayed tho: 


ough artistic refinement, intelligence and 


warmth of feeling in his interpretations 


A number of encores were demanded of 
him. He was accompanied by Hector 


MacCarthy, who also contributed severa 
solos to the program. 
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Stanley 


Read What the Foremost Chicago 
Critics Wrote of Miss Stanley’s 


nique made light of the aria’s difficulties. 
done any better, although I have listened to it upon the lips of Christine Nilsson, 


THE REAL STAR of the NORTH 
SHORE FESTIVAL, Evanston, II1., 
Was the Charming American Prima 








Stanley K. Faye, in the Chicago News: 

“Miss Helen Stanley’s calm assurance that she can sing all the different kinds 
of music that have been set down on paper, so well justified itself that sh: 
became without a ghost of a doubt the star of the North Shore Festival’s second 
In Elvira’s aria she sustained the long, complex phrases with a 
combination of tonal beauty, flexibility and even volume astonishing to ears 
unaccustomed to modern music. Then 
soprano and sang the Wagner aria superbly, better than it has been heard het 


she turned herself into a dramatic 


Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening Post: 

“Miss Helen Stanley sang very beautifully, the best singing she has given us 
in this part of the world, and she made a most pronounced success. Her 
Mozart singing was especially fine, the tone full and rich, warm in c 


lor, and 


Eric de Lamarter, in the Chicago Tribune:— 


“Beautifully she sang an aria from Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’—lovely of tone, 
technically flawless, a model of style. Then came that fusilade of applause.” 
Herman Devries, in the Chicago American: 

“Miss Stanley’s rich, even voice, wonderful breath control and reliable tech- 


For my part, I have never heard it 


Fides-Devries, Josephine Daram and Madame Gueymard. After many recalls 
Miss Stanley gave as an extra ‘Dich Theure Halle’ from ‘Tannhaeuser.’ It was 
not sung last year by the chosen soprano of the Campanini forces with such 
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‘HOW MUSIC IS TAUGHT IN CHELSEA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 











Orchestral Training for Pupils In- 
vites Interest in Masterpieces 
of Musical Literature—Use 
“Musical America’ as a Text 
Book for Musical Appreciation 
—A Practical Plan That Brings 
Noteworthy Results 


By HOWARD CLARKE DAVIS 


Director of Public School Music in 
Chelsea, Mass.] 


YHELSEA, Mass., June 3.—MUSICAL 
LU AMERICA has been very generous 

the reviews of the progress of school 

usic throughout the country, and has 
ot failed to recognize that the future 

usical appreciation and ability of the 
ation depends largely upon what is ac- 
omplished early in life among the boys 
and girls of our Public Schools, in laying 

firm foundation for their subsequent 
endeavor along musical lines. 

[| have been greatly interested in the 
accounts which appeared from time to 
time in your valuable paper, but some- 
how, I think the impression has _ be- 
come current that the bulk of up-to- 
dateness in school music lies in the West 
and Central West. I do not mean that 
this impression has been deliberately fos- 
tered but that we have heard more 
about their endeavors than of those in 
the East. 

The occasion of a_ recent concert 
ziven by our Chelsea boys and girls in 
Williams School Hall, May 24, offers op- 
portunity to say a word concerning some 
of the special work being done nearer 
Roston. This program which we were 
obliged to give three times to accommo- 
date those who desired to hear it was, 
with the exception of the coaching done 
by Miss Horsman, the assistant in music, 
ind myself, produced entirely through 
the personal efforts of the pupils them- 
selves, even to the soloists. Here is the 
plogram : 
from “Le Prophéte,”’ 


“Song of Vikings,” 
Suite No. 1 from 


“Coronation March” 
leverbeer, The Orchestra ; 
ining, The Glee Clubs; 


music for Alphonse Daudet’s Play, 
|, Arlésienne,’” Bizet, The Orchestra 1 Hail 
Bright Abode,’ from Tannhauser, Waener, 


fhe Glee Clubs; Minuet, Es dur Quartet, 
Dittersdorf, ‘““Traumerie,’” Schumann, String 
Quartet, First Violin, Oscar Elgart ; Second 
‘iolin, Samuel Richmond; _ Viola, Morton 
Bachrach ; Violoncello, Alberta Kelley ; 
anson Louis XIII, Couperin-Kreisler, Oscar 
Klgart, violinist; ‘‘Route Marchin (Poem 
Kipling), Stock, Mr. Davis; “The Watch 
the Angel Guardian,” Pierné, String Or- 
estra;: “The Evening Wind,” arranged from 
Samson et Dalila’? with violin obbligato by 
Oscar Elgart, Saint-Saéns, The Glee Clubs ; 
yneerto for Clarinet and Orchestra, Gruen- 
ild. Emil Ascieri; Cantata—A Choral 
Fantasie from ‘Lohengrin,’ Wagner, The 
Glee Clubs and Orchestra, Solos by Miss 
lunroe and Mr. Davis. 


Our Glee Club is limited in member- 
hip. The members are picked from a 
student body of nearly one thousand. 
[hese boys and girls regard the Glee Club 
as the highest musical honor the school 
offers, and their loyalty makes them will- 
ing to pay a monthly fee of twenty-five 
ents for music and expenses, in order 
hat the money accruing from the con- 
certs may be applied to the music fund 
which supplies instruments for the or- 
hestra. The club meets weekly through- 
uit the school year, under the efficient 


idership of Ethel M. Horsman. 
Orchestra of Twenty-five Pieces 


In addition to the Glee Club we have 

orchestra of over twenty-five pieces. 
the beginning we had the natural re- 
ilt from boys and girls who are bound 
make things go—a lot of noise and very 
tle musical effect. The general taste in 
chestra music seems to run largely to 
st Marches, Modern Dance music, etc. 
irious enough, however, the desire for 
tag’”’ seems conspicuously absent, which 
is a hopeful sign. We did have diffi- 
lty in getting anything approaching a 
odtone or proper observance of dynamic 
gns, particularly those demanding soft 
ying. I remember at one rehearsal 
acing before them “The Pastoral Sym- 
ony” from the “Messiah.” I hap- 
ened to have nothing handy other than 
at to show them the beauties of a slow 
d sustained movement. I think one 
ayer had a mute, but couldn’t find it 

we did without for that rehearsal. 
hey started to play at about 130 to a 
tted quarter note, and forte, but we 
adually got it down to 56 where it is 
itten, but there was comparatively lit- 
interest or pleasure. A little later I 
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Howard Clarke Davis, Director of Public School Music, Chelsea, Mass., and a Violin Class of the Chelsea Public Schools, 


brought out “The Watch of the Angel 
Guardian” of Pierné. This time there 
was more interest and it increased for 
such numbers until at this last concert a 
request was made that we play this 
number. It presents absolutely no dif- 
ficulty other than its interpretation, but 
it is one of the finest numbers I know 
of for developing good bowing, suavity 
of tone and to keep the minds of younz 
players on quality rather than quantity 
of tone. It is played with muted strings 
and we have concentrated our attention 
on seeing how softly we could play it. 

We do not play soft and sustained 
music entirely. The first number on the 
program, “The Coronation March” of- 
fers excellent opportunity for dramatic 
effect and gives the brass and percussion 
sections their proper place in the pro- 
gram. Another number which at first 
seemed academic to the boys and girls, 
was the “L’ Arlésienne Suite.” Fortu- 
nately the Boston Symphony had played 
it the week before I placed it in re- 
hearsal and for that reason it naturally 
commanded their interest. Here again 
we had ample chance to develop the 
proper contrasts and give each band its 
proper place. Having accomplished a 
reasonably good control of the bow and 
established a good tone by the practice 
with sustained numbers, they were able 
to play the “Menuetto” with the delicacy 
it demands. We also find that this same 
careful sustained bowing aids greatly in 
interpreting the broader and_ bolder 
movements. The question may be asked 
‘an we adequately interpret works of 
this kind with a limited orchestration? 
It is true that we lack oboe, bassoon and 
the horns, but I have found that much of 
the difficulty in “covering” parts is obvi- 
ated by the “solo and obbligato” parts 
published by Fischer. We may lose 
something in orchestral color, but I feel 
that the only way to get these unusual 
instruments into our orchestra is to have 
the orchestra, as it stands, perform these 
works, which even boys and girls recog- 
nize as having a value, and arouse their 
interest in making the orchestra better. 

One of my first considerations was the 
establishment of a String Quartet. By 
means of this quartet, we were able for 
the first time to get a complete four-part 
harmonic structure in our work and I 
think that more interest has been gene- 
rated in the orchestra from hearing this 
quartet play than from any other rea- 
son. Next year we start another quartet 
in a lower class. We shall also arrange 
then to have the rehearsals of the Glee 
Club and orchestra during school hours, 
and grant one-half a credit yearly to 
each. 

One other source of interest in the or- 
chestra is the featuring of any player of 
marked ability. We were fortunate this 
year in having a clarinet player of more 
than ordinary ability, and at our con- 
certs he played a small Concerto with 





with William Howard as Instructor 


orchestral accompaniment. We have also 
featured our drummer, who plays orches- 
tral bells in a superior manner. 
The Violin Classes 
As a “feeder” for the high school or- 
chestra we have lately established an 
orchestra drawn from the three Junior 
High Schools of the city. This orchestra 
has already nearly 50 members. We also 
have, what to my mind is the most im- 


portant branch of orchestra work, in our 


“Violin Classes.” To supervise this work 
I was fortunate in securing William 
Howard, of Boston, himself having been 
connected in Public School Music. Mr. 
Howard, a violinist and conductor of 
Municipal concerts in Boston, is well 
known throughout the East and is in- 
tensely interested in the study of the 
violin in Public Schools, by “The Class 
Method.” 

He agreed with me at the start that the 
work could proceed only as the individual 
problem was mastered by the pupil; that 
we were not at all concerned at that stage 
in whether they played pieces or not 
and that we would not guarantee to make 
a violinist in ten lessons. This was 
thoroughly explained to the pupils and 
parents as being the only way in which 
a child can become anything more than a 
fiddler. Mr. Howard’s engaging person- 
ality with the children has made it pos- 
sible to carry out this work which ordi- 
narily would have been drudgery to the 
child. We have found that “The Class 
Method” has worked to distinct advant- 
age in that the numbers make for en- 
thusiasm and ambition, and each student 
profits by the errors of those in his 
class, which consists of eight. By a sys- 
tem of “transposition” Mr. Howard 
teaches the higher positions, using a 
sequence of fingering which results in a 
sequence of melody, thus enabling the 
pupil to “shift” even before he is able to 
grasp the conscious reading of the 
higher position. 

Mr. Howard’s “Public School Method 
for Violin” is closely allied to the vocal 
music of the regular school work in that 
the pupils sing the tone produced on the 
violin, bearing in mind that some pupils 
have been in school less than four years. 
This method also facilitates two and 
three-part playing. By this system the 
length of the bow to be used is de- 
termined in the child’s mind by the length 
of the note. In short we make the 
fundamental training the sine qua non in 
this class, and it is producing little play- 
ers who will some day amount to some- 
thing. 

While we believe thoroughly in the 
“Class Method” of violin teaching we are 
somewhat sceptical of its success when 
taught by any but a professional. We 
do not think that a public school teacher 
can or ought to be expected to teach 
violin unless she herself has a working 
knowledge of the instrument. It may be 


possible but we believe better results 
can be. obtained by the special teacher. 
Our pupils pay twenty-five cents each les- 
son and if they desire, we furnish them 
an outfit at cost. 


“Musical America” as a Text Book 


Last but not least in importance in 
our musical scheme is the use of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in our “Appreciation Work’ in 
the high school. During part of one 
period each week, the pupils are expected 
to talk to their class on some subject 
gleaned from the current musical knowl- 
edge of the day. We regard it important 
for instance that the present day per- 
formance of an opera written two hun- 
dred years ago be noted, and our students 
are taught to look for the important musi- 
cal news and discuss in their own way, 
under the guidance of the teacher, the 
criticisms and comments on these per- 
formances. For this work we have a li- 
brarian whose duty each morning is to 
give out such copies of MusIcCAL AMERICA 
as may be desired. We have also found 
the Art Supplements to be of inestimable 
value in pinning down the characters of 
the operas being studied. I am making a 
scrap-book collection of the weekly car- 
toons of the artists which you are print- 
ing, for the lighter side of our students’ 
appreciation of music. So you see you 
have not cast bread upon the waters in 
vain. May it return in years to come a 
hundred fold! 





Max Donner, Seattle Violinist-Composer, 
to Locate in Boston 


A visitor to the executive offices of 
MUSICAL AMERICA in New York last 
week was Max Donner, the violinist. Mr. 
Donner has been in Seattle for a number 
of years, where he first went to act as 
concertmaster of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Henry Hadley. In Seattle he 
has become a musical figure of eminence, 
both as a performer and teacher and has 
given many concerts in the West. Mr. 
Donner will probably settle in Boston in 
the fall, as he feels that there are greater 
opportunities for him in the East. He 
has done excellent work as a composer, 
among his larger works being a Sym- 
phony in D Minor, a Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 40; two violin concertos 
and a “Poeme” for Violin and Orchestra. 





Seventeen Compositions of Arthur Hart- 
mann Accepted by Breitkopf 


The house of Breitkopf & Hartel, New 
York, has just accepted for publication 
seventeen manuscripts by Arthur Hart- 
mann, the noted violinist and composer 
Of these fourteen are concert transcrip- 
tions for the violin, which Mr. Hartmann 
has made. There are three original com- 
positions, two for the violin with piano 
accompaniment and a large work for the 
organ. They will be published in Sep- 
tember. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Save the State Association! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Recent developments in the affairs of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association are somewhat alarming to 
many of the active members, who see in 
the advance propaganda relating to the 
coming convention at Syracuse a men- 
ace to the future existence of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The proposition concerning the future 
of the Association most seriously is in 
the form of a complete reorganization 
with change of name and general pur- 


pose of the association, making of it an 
association of “musicians” and not of 
teachers, and requiring of its members 
examinations, etc., with the awarding of 
graded certificates and the establishment 
of graded membership. 

The new constitution sent to the mem- 
bers for consideration is full of contra- 
dictions and of imperfect statements, 
showing that its sponsors have not given 
the matter anything approaching ade- 
quate or competent consideration, but if 
the matter be carried to the convention 
and “railroaded” through to its final 
adoption, as other matters have been 
during recent administrations of the 
Association’s affairs, there is one result 
which is sure to follow, i. e., the com- 
plete elimination of the old State Music 
Teachers’ Association, and this result 
will be a most unfortunate thing for the 
teachers of the State. 

It is no new thing for new officers, 
new in Official responsibilities and new 
in the Association, to come to the con- 
clusion that existing conditions are al! 
wrong, and to use their official influence 
toward the remaking of the constitution; 
this sort of thing has kept the Associa- 
tion in turmoil for the past five years, 
and the effort of a few of the officers in 
recent administrations to develop some 
sort of examining board has been as con- 
stant as it has been disquieting. But the 
boldest and most threatening of all these 
personal efforts is now being pressed on 
the Association for action at the Syra- 
cuse Convention this month. 

It will, in my opinion, be a real dis- 
aster if the plans set forth in a recent 
circular from the Council be allowed to 
pass by such a local membership as is 
sure to be enrolled in Syracuse, and the 
unfortunate state of affairs which has 
existed during the year or more past 
is likely to be repeated in a still more 
harmful degree. I refer to the fact that 
in their anxiety for the establishment of 
examinations some of the officials of the 
Association have persisted in advertising 
themselves as Examiners for the N. Y. 
M. T. A. and one self-appointed exam- 
iner has gone so far in the matter as to 
give diplomas in the name of the Asso- 
ciation (a copy of which has recently 
been shown to me) in the face of the 
fact that there is no authorized exam- 
iner or board of examiners in the Asso- 
ciation. 

The situation now is incomprehensible, 
and is becoming a scandal in the Asso- 
ciation, and the new plans have every 
earmark of more of self-seeking interests 
with a willingness to allow the Associa- 
tion to be made a scapegoat for the good 
of a few within its ranks. 

_There are but few of the recent offi- 
cials of the Association who know the 
history of the conventions or who have 
sacrificed for them, and they, therefore, 
may be pardoned for their conclusions 
regarding the worthiness, or as they 
appear to think, the unworthiness of the 
N. Y. S. M. T. A., but the State of New 
York holds hundreds of old and true 
members, who can testify to splendid ac- 
complishments in its quarter century or 
more of service and who, if given oppor- 
tunity, would demand the continuance 
of the present order of affairs 

There can be no objection to the offi- 
cers or officer of the State Association 
wishing to establish a Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation, but there are many obvious rea- 
sons for objections to the forming of 
this new Association at the cost of anni- 
hilation of the State Association, and 
the pretense of making this new asso- 
ciation an improved old organization is 


an obvious attempt to hoodwink the 
members of the old association. 

When over-anxious officials and self- 
seeking members come to a rational 
consideration of this vexing problem of 
standardization they will (leaving their 
personal ambitions aside) learn to know 
that the State Associations having spe- 
cial and most worthy objects of their 
own, are not the proper centers for the 
development of plans for certificating 
musicians; this delicate matter, must be 
developed through years of honest efforts 
by the highest minded and most expert 
of the musicians of the land, as has been 
demonstrated by the years of effort, free 
from personal exploitation, by the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists.. With asso- 
ciations like the N. Y. S. M. T. A., where 
each year especially in the center-State 
cities, the convention membership is 
largely local and non-professional, al- 
most anyone may aspire to office and be 
elected, and when (as has happened) ir- 
responsible officials have determined to 
“do something” the Association’s work 
may be (has been) severely hampered 
by new laws, changes of constitution, 
etc., which with more sober and more 
competent consideration would have been 
rejected. It is to be hoped that the 
present attempt to “improve” conditions 
in the musical profession of New York 
may not be decided by a local vote at 
Syracuse, that the official board may not 
carry out the plan to _ sacrifice the 
Teachers’ Association, and that the time 
of the convention may not be again 
wasted by fruitless discussion of the 
overworked subjects of certification and 
standardization upon which the profes- 
sion at large is negatively interested. 

May I repeat, let us save the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association? 

Most cordially, 
AN OLD MEMBER. 

New York, June 12, 1916. 


Philadelphia Sets a Good Example 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It was my good fortune to have the 
honor of being a guest at a banquet of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia, given at the Hotel Adelphia, 
last Wednesday evening. 

Among those present were Rudolph 
Ganz, David Bispham, Bishop Rhine- 
lander, Mgr. Hugh Henry, Hans Kindler, 
the new ’cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and other artists of note, whose 
names I cannot now recall. 

This organization was formed twenty- 
five years ago with the object of further- 
ing the interests of the various teachers 
of Philadelphia and to bring about a 
fraternal side with the idea of an under- 
standing-and-helping-hand sort of feel- 
ing. The strangest part of the whole 
affair, which struck me, as a New York- 
er, was the fact that the purpose for 
which the Music Teachers’ Association 
was organized was a reality and not a 
myth. I mean by this that there is a 
legitimate and well-defined reason for its 
existence. 

May I suggest that you, in the col- 
umns of America’s leading musical pa- 
per, bring this to the notice of our vari- 
ous New York organizations, in order 
that they may take patterns from our 
neighbors in the so-called slow city. 

Sincerely, 
PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS. 

New York City, June 10, 1916. 








The Spelling of Russian Composers’ 
Names 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


It is highly gratifying to see that I 
have broken into your “Mephisto” col- 
umn, and, withal, to be quoted by so emi- 
nent an authority as Mr. Henry T. 
linck, even though the article in ques- 
tion, which I contributed to The Etude, 
appeared as far back as January, 1915. 
[ have not read the account by Mr. 
Iinck in the Evening Post, and so do 
not know whether it is he or our beloved 
“Mephisto” who implies gently that I 
employed the wrong spelling of the name 
Tschaikowsky (or, as they would have 
it spelled, Tchaikovsky) and can only 
say in justification that I have hereto- 
fore based my spelling of the name upon 
that adopted by the majority of the lead- 
ing publishers—who really should be in 
a position to know. 

n glancing through the several cata- 
logues that I can most conveniently lay 
my hands on, I find that Presser’s, 
Schirmer’s, Novello’s, Ricordi, Carl 
Fischer and A. P. Schmidt use the same 
spelling that I have always used—Tschai- 


kowsky; in a catalogue of John Church 
the final letter is “i” instead of “y”; in 
one catalogue of Novello’s I observe this 
form: ‘‘I'schaikovsky.” So far as I 
can ascertain, Ditsons only use _ the 
form “Tchaikovsky.” In view of this 
apparent laxity of spelling standards, I 
can scarcely be blamed for adopting the 
form most commonly used, although, in- 
deed,-I am well aware that popular cus- 
tom does not or should not constitute 
authority. 

However, I am open to conviction: if 
some one will kindly supply me with a 
philological reason for the suggested 
spelling (unfortunately I have not a 
speaking acquaintance with the Russian 
language), I shall be glad to adopt it 
from now on. 

Incidental to the foregoing, since we 
are on the subject of spelling standards, 
why is it that there is not one correct 
form for the spelling of Russian names, 
so that once and for all we poor, be- 
nighted American program-makers may 
be enlightened as-to which to use? 

For example, at my hand is a book 
published by. Ditson’s, written by Arthur 
Elson, entitled “Music Club Programs.” 
On page 155, I observe the name of the 
Russian composer Balakirew (spelled as 
I have given it). On the very next page 
of the same book the same name is 
spelled “Balakireff.” I understand, of 
course, that the Russian “w” has a sound 
something between our “v” and “f’’; but 
does not this uncertain spelling strike 
you as rather embarrassing? This par- 
ticular example may, of course, have 
been a misprint, yet there are others 
(Breitkopf and Hartel, for instance), 
who use the form Balakirew, and still 
others who transform the “w” into “ff,” 
all of which, to my mind, only emphasizes 
the necessity for a standardization of 
spelling. 

With the greatest respect for your re- 
markably fine paper in general, and ad- 
miration for your eminent “Mephisto” in 
particular, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
WILBUR FOLLETT UNGER. 

Montclair, N. J., June 5, 1916. 





From an Authority 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Freund is certainly doing a noble 
work in the cause of our native music 
and musicians. Some of those who heard 
him have praised his discourse in the 
highest terms. 

Yours cordially, 
ERNEST R. KROEGER. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 30, 1916. 





Music in Kansas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It may interest your readers to know 
that music in Kansas is on the upward 
trend, and that a great deal of interest 
is being shown all over the State. Many 
choruses, bands and orchestras have 
been formed in both large and small 
towns. Community music is a real fac- 
tor out here. Music in the public schools 
is becoming more and more an important 
part of their courses of study. Many 
small towns in Kansas have both a high 
school orchestra and a_ high school 
chorus. Operettas and cantatas are fre- 
quently given. Concert companies and 
traveling artists are receiving stronger 
support than ever. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD L. BUTLER, 
Dean, School of Fine Arts, 
The University of Kansas. 
Lawrence, Kan., June 10, 1916. 





The Hinshaw Contest 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Have read with interest the letter of 
Mr. Jareckie in the last number of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, and his objections to the 
conditions of Mr. Hinshaw’s competition. 

No one will deny that the composer 
is beset by limitations, but Mr. Jareckie 
has overlooked the fact that on account 
of those limitations the prize winner, 
assuming his work a really great one, 
has a much greater chance of success by 
having it kept constantly in front of the 
public. It is not possible for a manager 
to keep a grand opera with choruses and 
a large orchestra going when every per- 
formance is costing him a five-figure 
sum. Yet we know of operas which were 
failures at their premiére and are to-day 
very successful. An opera, according to 


Mr. Hinshaw’s specifications would cost 
little to perform and _ could be given in 
every fair-sized city in the States with 


a greater chance of success. It coul 
also be given at reasonable prices, whic! 
is an important factor in the develop 
ment of love for opera in America. 

However, if Mr. Hinshaw could b: 
persuaded to add five men to his orches 
tra of twenty-five the improvement woul 
be great and the scope of the compose) 
widened. The addition of a few firs 
and second violins would balance it fa: 
better. 

The string quartet, after all, is th 
soul, I should rather say, the backbon 
of an orchestra and, while it is true tha: 
splendid effects can be obtained fron 
various combinations of wood and win 
instruments, I feel quite sure that th: 
orchestration of a three-act opera base: 
on such combinations would be very in 
digestible indeed. 

A COMPOSER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 30, 1916. 





Why He Recommends It to His Pupil: 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for my subscrip 
tion to MusicAL AMERICA for anothe: 
year. I regard it as a splendid invest 
ment. You give more for the money tha: 
any other musical paper I know of. 

1 have been church organist, chora 
director and teacher for more than fifty 
two years, yet I am still called on fo: 
recitals and lectures, and am thankfu 
that at seventy I am still active and ab): 
to enjoy life, and, through your paper 
to keep in touch with the musical world 

Furthermore, I can recommend Mv 
SICAL AMERICA to my pupils, which | 
cannot do for some other musical paper: 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, June 6, 1916. 





Miss Purdy’s Portrait 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am delighted with the front pag: 
portrait of Constance Purdy and wit! 
your story. It is an especia! pleasur: 
as it all traces to your initiative, no! 
mine. Miss Purdy wishes me to. sen 
her warm appreciation of your kindness 
and she wishes also to express to M1) 
l’reund her thanks for the confidence i: 
her and her work which this attitud 
expresses. Mme. Sundelius stole my fir 
by her letter published in this issue, and 
on this same subject. 

Again many thanks for your interes 
and your very capable co-operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
MABEL HAMMOND. 

Ellsworth, Me., June 3, 1916. 








Arthur Klein’s Instructor 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Arthur Klein, who was the soloist a‘ 
the Tri-City Night concert of the New 
ark Music Festival, has been under m) 
instruction for four full years. As this 
was not mentioned in your review 0! 
that concert, will you kindly make a not: 
of it in your paper at this time? 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL M. COLGATE. 

Garden City, L. I., June 7, 1916. 





REARDONS’ MANY CONCERTS 





Several Engagements with Choruses i" 
Their Long Season 


Mildred Graham Reardon, sopra! 
and George Warren Reardon, bariton 
have completed an active season. ‘' 
May 1 Mr. Reardon appeared in conce"' 
at Bloomsburg, Pa.; on May 16 in 
concert for the Hiawatha Lodge of M 
sons, Mount Vernon. On May 18 M | 
and Mrs. Reardon appeared jointly | 
concert for the Men’s Club at Ruthe 
ford, N. J. Mr. Reardon sang Coleridg | 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha” with the Yonk« | 
High School Chorus on May 19, and M: 
26 they both appeared as soloists w! 
the Ossining High School Chorus, wh« 
Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” was given, und 
the direction of Walter Clarence Roge 

Mrs. Reardon has taken up her dut 
as soprano soloist at the St. Nicho 
Collegiate Church, on _ Forty-eigh 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Since the first of the year Mr. Rea 
don has had nearly 100 concerts w! 
the Criterion Male Quartet. In t 
month of March they toured the Sta 
of Maine, giving thirty concerts and tra 
eling 2500 miles. Besides their conc¢ 
work they have been busy making r‘ 
ords for the Edison Diamond Disc M 
chine. On June 26 they go to Oce: 
Grove, N. J., for ten weeks for th: 
third consecutive season there. 

They appeared at the May Festiva! 
Hartsville, S. C., for Coker College, a! 
recently for the Federation of Wome! 
Clubs at the Seventh Regiment Armor), 
New York. 
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___ LITTLE TOWN OF PERU HAS STRIKING FESTIVAL 





Fine Demonstration of Commu- 
nity Spirit in the Home of the 
State Normal School in Ne- 
braska—Five Concerts in the 
Sixth Annual Series—‘‘Eli- 
jah” and Fletcher’s ‘“‘Walrus 
and Carpenter’ Admirably 
Sung— Warm Praise for Con- 
ductor House and the Soloists 


ERU, NEB., June 3.—The sixth an- 

nual music festival of the Peru State 
Normal School took place in the College 
Chapel on the forenoon, afternoon and 
evening of Tuesday, May 30. During the 
day five splendid concerts were attended 
by large audiences. The Peru Festival 
is a striking demonstration of community 
spirit. Held as it is in a little college 
town of only a few hundred inhabitants, 
noted for its unsurpassed natural beauty, 
it is indeed an enterprise worthy of the 
highest praise, both for the attractive- 
ness of the musical offerings and for the 
appreciative spirit shown by the residents 
of the village and by the hundreds of 
music lovers who come for the occasion 
from points many miles distant. During 
the day it was necessary to run special 
trains into Peru in order to convey the 
visitors from Omaha, Lincoln and from 
lowa, Missouri and Kansas, and private 
homes were cheerfully opened for the 
entertainment of the guests. 

The first festival was held six years 
ago, and the entire credit for the success 
ot the undertaking is due to Dr. Homer 
C. House of the State Normal, and to 
his loyal supporter, President D. W. 
Hayes. The history of the progress of 
the festival would make a very interest- 
ing story in itself. From a small be- 
ginning, which was not in a financial 
way highly successful, it has developed 
into an event which commands the at- 
tention of all southeastern Nebraska. 
Many noted artists have appeared on its 
programs, and this year’s list of soloists 
included Charles W. Clark, Glenn Lee, 
Dorothea North and Cyrena Van Gordon. 
Other artists from abroad assisting 
were the members of the Mendelssohn 
String Quartet. A striking feature was 
the fact that season tickets admitting 
the holder to all concerts were sold for 
one dollar, making it possible for all te 
attend. The enterprise is unendowed 
and its financial success is due to the 
cooperation of all the people. 


“Elijah” Well Sung 


_The first of the series of concerts was 
given on the college campus at 9 o’clock 
Tuesday morning. This was a demon- 
stration of local work in community mu- 
sic. The State Normal School Band 
played. At 10 o’clock the oratorio, 
“Elijah,” was sung in the College Chapel 
by a chorus of more than 200 voices, 
assisted by the soloists and string quar- 
tet and Genevieve Gregg, pianist. Dr. 
House conducted. From the opening 
prophecy by “Elijah,” sung with such 
magnificent effect by Mr. Clark, to the 
final chorus, “Then Shall Your Light 
Break,” the morning concert was a suc- 
cession of delightful impressions. The 
soloists were all cordially received, and 
the Festival Chorus, which, under the 
direction of Dr. House, had spent many 
months in preparation for the event, 
sang with beautiful effect. 

At 2.30 the children of the Model 











































School of the State Normal and of the 
village school—more than 200 in all— 
furnished a most artistic little program; 
in fact, one of the most delightful of 
the whole series, singing, under the direc- 
tion of N. Maud Carpenter, director of 
the department of public school music at 
the Normal, the story of “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter,” by Lewis Carroll, 
the music being by Percy E. Fletcher. 
The prologue was sung in a most inter- 
esting manner by Kingsley House, Otis 
Gregg, Gwendolyn 3arnes, Dorothea 
Petit and Lucile Harajian. Following 
this the complete story was sung by the 
children, who entered into the spirit of 
the work heartily. The quality of their 
singing left nothing to be desired. Par- 
ticular favorites of the audience seemed 
to be the little “oysters.”” The Epilogue 
was sung by Opal Ellis, Mildred Fisher 
and the chorus. Artistic accompaniments 
were played by Miss Huberle. 
Artists’ Recital 

The Artists’ Recital at 3 o’clock was 
opened by a group of songs by Mme. 
North, “In quelle trine Morbide” (from 


Administration Building. 


manager of May Festival. 


“Manon Lescaut’), Puccini; “Bimba 


Bimbetta,” Sibella; “In the Moonlight,” 
Haile; “Niemand hat’s gesehen,” Loewe. 
Mme. North was enthusiastically re- 
called and sang as encore “The Leaves 
and the Wind,” by Leoni. 

Charles W. Clark, who followed Mme. 
North with a group of songs, sang 
“Break, Break, Break,” Martin; “As 
Rose,” Hahn; “Aedh Wishes for the 
Cloths of Heaven,” Fogel, and “My Love 
Is Like,” MacDermid. Mr. Clark was in 
fine voice, and stirred his audience to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. Four num- 
bers by the Mendelssohn String Quartet 
were enjoyed, after which Glenn Lee, 
tenor, sang four Indian Love Lyrics, by 
Amy Woodforde Finden. These were 
sung for the first time in Nebraska. Mr. 
Lee won many warm admirers by his 
singing, and his “Kashmiri Song” and 
“Till I Wake” were especially enjoyed. 
Cyrena Van Gordon, the contralto so!o- 
ist, created a sensation by her perform- 
ance of “O Don Fatale,” by Verdi, and 
added other numbers by Rogers, Burleigh 
and Stevenson. The concert was brought 
to a brilliant ending by a group of five 


No. 1—Charles W. Clark, relaxing after a performance of 
“Elijah.’’ No. 2—The Boys’ Band of Peru, 
strong features of local “community” music. No. 3— 
Festival soloists, left to right, Dr. Homer House, conductor 
and local manager; Mrs. House; Grant Smith, accompanist; 
Glenn Lee; Madam Dorothea North; Cyrena Van Gordon; 
Charles W. Clark; Jeanette Meyer; members of the Men- 
delssohn String Quartet, Lillian Eiche, Lucy Molzer, August 
Molzer, Earnest Harrison. No. 4—The dancing lesson. 
Left to right, Glenn Lee, tenor; Madam North, soprano; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; Charles W. Clark, baritone. No. 5— 
Maud Carpenter, conductor of Children’s Festival 
No. 6—Dr. Homer en cin ! 

, Men’s Glee Club, and Women’s ee ub, an 
aeke a te . No. 7—President D. W. Hays of Peru 
State Normal, an enthusiastic supporter of the annual May Festival 


Concert near 
Conductor of 






one of the 









































songs by Mr. Clark. The group included 
“How’s My Boy,” Homer, and “Danny 
Deever,” Damrosch, and Mr. Clark’s 
vivid interpretations made the ovation 
which followed inevitable. Grant Smith, 
of Chicago, was the official accompanist 
of the afternoon, and proved himself a 
capable artist. 


The Concluding Concert 


The Grand Concert in the evening 
was given before a capacity house, 
Extra seats were disposed in every pos- 
sible place. The large stage seated the 
Festival Chorus, the Mens’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs of the College, and these, as- 
sisted by the soloists and quartet, gave a 
brilliant program. The songs by the Glee 
Clubs, directed by Dr. House, were given 
artistic interpretations. Mr. Lee sang 
superbly the aria, “Celeste Aida,” by 
Verdi; Miss Van Gordon sang a group of 
songs and was repeatedly recalled; Mme. 
North was warmly applauded after a 
group of numbers from the works of 
Dvorak, Olive Parker and Leoni, and Mr. 
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Clark’s singing of the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” was followed by a hearty 
demonstration of appreciation. 

Among the very pleasing numbers was 
the _ trio, “Lift Thine Eyes,” from 
“Elijah,” repeated by request from the 
morning’s program. In this Jeanette 
Meyer, voice instructor at the Normal, 
sang with Mme. North and Miss Van 
Gordon. The festival closed with the 
singing by the concerted chorus, glee 
clubs and soloists of “Then Shall Your 
Light,” from “Elijah.” 


State Normal Boys’ Band 


One of the many forms of “community 
music” which is being successfully car- 
ried on at the Peru State Normal is 
the fine “Boys’ Band.” The member- 
ship is made up of thirty boys of the 
village who are too young to enter the 
regular college band. The band is con- 
ducted by Prof. F. C. Smith (who also 
conducts the College Band) and re- 
hearsals are held three times weekly. 
The excellence of the work done is 
demonstrated by the fact that the Boys’ 
Band is already engaged to play at the 
annual State Fair in Lincoln in Septem- 
ber. The regular College Band has a 
membership of thirty-two. 

The college also maintains a capable 
orchestra of some twenty pieces, which 
coéperates with the Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs in their annual concerts. 

The Model School has an average at- 
tendance of about 225 children, and Maud 


demonstrates here her methods of n 
mal training for public school supe 
visors. Through the many teachers w! 
annually come under her supervisi 
Miss Carpenter exerts a powerful j 
fluence toward the developing of a “m 
sical America.” 

The State Normal maintains an annu 
concert course, and the cost of this is m 
by what is known as a “budget systen 
Students pay a nominal] fee, which e 
titles them to all concert privileges f. 
the entire year, with the exception 
the Festival. Residents of the villa; 
are permitted to attend the concerts 
the same price. 


_ The College Pageant 


Those who were fortunate enough 
be in Peru the day preceding the festiv 
were shown another evidence of the con 
munity spirit which prevails in the vi 
lage. The village is built on the side « 
the high bluffs overlooking the Missou: 
with the college on the highest elevatio: 
Beautiful wild roses were in evidence 
the slopes of the streets, and many 0}: 
fashioned windlass wells were an wu: 
usual sight to many visitors. The Norma 
is said to have the finest natural campu 
in the West, and at the foot of one of 
the hills with the natural background 
of green there was given on Monday, 
afternoon a beautiful little pageant, e 
tirely written and presented by membe: 
of the college student body. Rose Clark 
was the leading spirit in the arrang 
ment of the pageant, which dealt with 
the traditions of old Peru, which is soo 











Carpenter, who conducted the “Walrus 
and the Carpenter” at the Festival, 
gram and a valuable and attractive aca 


EXHIBITION CONCERTS OF gram and a valuable and attractive aca 
BALTIMORE MUSIC SCHOOLS Mrs. Francis’ D. Everett. of - lllinoi. 


chairman of the Program Committee o! 
the General Federation, and Mrs. F. $ 
Wardwell of Stamford, Conn., chairma: 
of the Music Department of the Genera 
Federation. Mrs. Wardwell presided 
over the session, assisted by Mrs. Young 
of Florida. 


UUM 


Morgan 


to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, Polish, 
English and American Songs by famous 


Composers 





European Conservatory Presents Ad- 
vanced Students—Local Recitals 
by Pupils 


BALTIMORE, June 9.—Local musical in- 
terest during the past week was centered 
in a number of interesting exhibition 
concerts and student recitals. Two ex- 
hibition concerts at Lehman Hall and at 
r Arundell Hall, at which the advanced 
students of the European Conservatory 
of Music were heard, gave opportunity 
for the participants to display the stand- 
ard of instruction which prevails at this 
institution. The participants were pre- 
pared in their work by Director Henri 


Her programs include French, German, 


| Among the American Composers are : 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley H. Worthington Loomis 
|| 
| 











E.R. Kroeger Harry Rowe Shelley Weinreich, piano; Julius Zech, violin, and * 
Loft Edgar T. Paul, voice. Those who took 
Gena Branscombe Frank La orge part were: Nellie Eisinger, Ruth Cob- 
. 1] lentz, Barbara Zerhusen, Ruth Amos, 
| John Lund oe ote | Lhe we oe Ardis Hunter, Pearl 
K ar night ood || Riebel, irdie Rokos, Julia Eierman, 
Ward-Stephens : Ethel’ Thieme, Viola Geisz, William 


Chenoweth, Marie Moller, Rose Teich- 
man, Joseph Schreiber, Nettie Williams, 
Marie Rysanek Toula, Maude Schaefer, 
Alma Thomas, Katie Gruenbein, Hilda 
Senft, Elizabeth Beiswanger, Minnie 
Frank Bibb Yankoff, Joseph Matassa, Sarah Gordon, 
| Ethel Beiswanger, Marie Skrabek, Melba 

James P, Dunn | Wilson, Lillian Spoerer, Catherine Lue- 
Marion Bauer || decke, Gustav Hearth, Ethel Ashman, 


| Dorothy Hoenes, Eleanor Riebelm and 
Frederick VV. Vanderpool 


Christiaan Kriens | 
Harriet Ware | 
C. Fonteyn Manney | 


Reginald DeKoven 
Cornelius Ruubner 
Oley Speaks 
Kerr-Polla 
Margaret Hoberg 
A. Walter Kramer 
Hallett Gilberte 


FOR 


Ellis All Star 


Opera Company 
AS 


MANRICO 


IN 


George Theiss. 

Another piano recital which held in- 
terest was that given by the pupils of 
Margaret Hieller, at West Park Recrea- 
tion Center. Jean H. Peters, tenor, sup- 
plied a group of songs in addition to the 
program offered by the students. Those 
taking part were Ethel Williams, Helena 
Sippel, Ruth Keller, Agnes Zentgraf, 
Helen Irvin, Esther Laurent, Benjamin 
Savage, Arthur Williams and Albert 
Cromwell. 

The songs recital given by pupils of 
C. Rosenheim at the Stafford Hotel was 


Engagements now being made 

for concerts and re C i t als fo r also worthy of notice. The program was 
next season. Applications for |} Sirs ’somic W."Boxon ss Use 
dates and terms should be made |} :Xtadstargarie Nein 
without delay to 


- 


Trovatore 


The song recital at the Woman’s Club 
at Roland Park, at which the pupils of 
Roberta Glanville were heard to advan- 
tage, was one of the attractions among 
the week’s happenings at we 














RAUCH 


i both in music circles and in woman’s 


—— 


In Charge of the Federation of Women’s Management 
M M E, . B U C K H O Re Clubs’ Musical Conference Wolfsohn Musical Bureau | 
7 The Music Conference of the General 
265 CENTRAL PARK WEST NEW YORK ff _ Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Hotel 1 West 34th Street 
Astor, on the afternoon of May 27, has f 
| been given much favorable comment, New York 


club circles. It included a brilliant pro- — iiiinNnitNnNiniiniiniiniiiiniitsiiiiil 
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Musical America’s Auto- 
graph Album will be dis- 
continued during the 
summer. The next in- 
stallment will appear in 
the Special Fall Issue, 
Oct. 14, 1916 











25TH ANNIVERSARY 
WELL CELEBRATED 


Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association Holds Its Annual 


Banquet 

PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—In celebra- 
tion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual banquet at the Hotel 
Adelphia last evening, with several noted 
persons as guests of honor. Seated at 
the main table, over which James Fran- 
cis Cooke, president of the association, 
presided with characteristic affability, 
were Mme. Yvonne de Tréville, Dav:d 
Bispham, Rudolph Ganz, Hans Kindler, 
Mgr. Hugh T. Henry and the Rt. Rev. 
Phillip Mercer Rhinelander, bishop of 
Pennsylvania, while other guests of hon- 
or were Katherine Meisle and Piotr Wiz- 
la, regrets being received and read from 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who had been one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at three previous consecu- 
tive annual banquets of the association; 
Hon. Thomas B. Smith, mayor of Phila- 
delphia, unable to be present, as ex- 
pected, because of official duties, and 
Victor Herbert and Edward Bok, both 
of whom were absent because of illness. 

The banquet in all respects was the 
most successful ever held by the Music 
Teachers’ Association, not only because 
of the attendance of about 250 members 
and the distinguished persons present, 
but in the general spirit of good fellow- 
ship which prevailed and the enthusiasm 
with which all in attendance entered into 
the jovial spirit of the occasion. There 
was further cause for gratification in the 
excellence of the addresses and the su- 
perior quality of the musical numbers. 
Mme. de Tréville twice appeared, de- 
lighting her listeners with the charm of 
her personality and her artistic delivery 
of several arias and songs. There were 
also three piano numbers by Mr. Ganz, 
whose brilliant performance fairly took 
the audience by storm. Mr. Kindler, the 
popular young ’cellist of the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra, and Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, and Piotr Wizla, baritone, 
prominent local singers, also were cor- 


The accompanists were 
Ellis Clark Hammann, Ada Turner 
Kurtz and Henry Lukens. Interesting 
addresses were given by Monsignor Hen- 
ry, Bishop Rhinelander and Mr. Bisp- 
ham, and informal remarks were made 
by Theodore Presser, who moved a vote 
of thanks to President Cooke and the 
committee in charge, and by Nicholas 
Douty, the Philadelphia tenor. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, which is now one of the larg- 
est and most successful organizations of 
its kind in this country, owes much of 
its present thriving condition, as to mem- 
bership and activity, to the untiring en- 
ergy and capability of Mr. Cooke, who 
became its president seven ‘years ago. 
rhe officers for the ensuing year, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Cooke, are: Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clarke and Horatio Connell, vice 
presidents; Anna Colesberry Barrow, 
secretary; Henry S. Fry, treasurer; The- 


dially received. 
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Pupils of Mme. Minna Kaufmann Win Laurels 











From Left to Right: 


Minna Kaufmann, the soprano and 


exponent of the Lehmann system of 
voice training, left New York June 1 for 
Pittsburgh, where she will coach a class 


for six weeks. The middle of July Mme. 


Jacquette Cartall, 


Dramatic Soprano; Betty Burke, Coloratura Soprano, and Elinor Young, Dramatic 


Soprano 
her New 


Mme. Kaufmann will 
York studio Oct. 1. 
Three of the Kaufmann pupils have 
been attracting public attention through 
their art. Betty Burke of Greenwich, 
Conn., has a coloratura soprano voice. 
In addition to teaching in Waterbury, 


reopen 


ton and South Norwalk. 
Cartall, dramatic soprano, is Mme. 
Kaufmann’s assistant. She has sung in 
New York, Washington, Richmond, Cin- 
cinnati and is scheduled to sing in Pitts- 
burgh. Elinor Young, dramatic soprano 
of Newark, Kan., has sung in New York, 


Jacquette 





Kaufmann will go to the Adirondacks to (onn., she has sung at concerts in Stam- Brooklyn, Philadelphia and has also 
spend the remainder of the summer. ford, Waterbury, Port Chester, Torring- toured in the West. 

odore Presser, honorary president. The SINGS DARKEY FOLKSONGS Benjamin B. Hampton, 404 North 
executive committee includes Perley iaiaaliinieals Broadway, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson. The 
Dunn Aldrich, Daniel Batchellor, Mrs. marriage service was performed by Dr. 


G. C. Anthony, Mrs. C. Y. Joyce, C. E. 
Knauss, Wassili Leps, Miss F. L. I. Sea- 
bury, Agnes Clune Quinlan, C. L. Mur- 
phy, May Porter, Mrs. Zaidee T. Stew- 
art, Emma Arabella Price, Mrs. D. D. 
Wood, Samuel Riegel and Stanley T. 
Reiff. 

Among the out-of-town guests pres- 
ent last evening in addition to those 
already named were Charles Wagner, 
Louis Arthur Russell, Lewis Straus and 
Percy Rector Stephens of New York 
City. As hy. 2 





Mme. Margaret Chapman Under Mac- 
millen’s Direction 

Mme. Margaret Chapman, the well 
known dramatic soprano, who has sung 
with much success at the Paris Opéra 
and in other European capitals, began 
preliminary plans this week for her com- 
ing concert season in America by clos- 
ing contracts with S. E. Macmillen, by 
the terms of which Mr. Macmillen is to 
act as her personal representative during 
the season of 1916-17. 

Mme. Chapman already has been en- 
gaged for several important appearances 
in the South, where she is very well 
known. She is a Southerner herself, 
hailing from Knoxville, and prior to 
her departure for Europe to complete her 
musical education, she was an active 
leader in the social and musical set of 
that city. 





New Concert Management Concern In- 
corporated 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 10.—The firm of 
Winton and Livingston has been incor- 
porated in the office of the Secretary of 
State for the purpose of managing con- 
certs and recitals and securing employ- 
ment for musical artists. It has a capital 
stock of $5,000. The directors are John 
H. Livingston, Jr., of Rye; Paul A. Liv- 
ingston and Charles A. Livingston, of 
New York. The principal office of the 
corporation will be in New York City. 


Alice Williams Gives 
Program in New York 


Louise Unique 


Before a large audience in the Marie 
Antoinette Room at Delmonico’s Louise 
Alice Williams of Georgia, who has at- 
tained national note for her art of por- 
traying the passing quaint old negro 
characters of the South, their folk-songs, 
which she has gathered from life and 
cabin stories, recently gave her annual 
spring recital in New York. 

Miss Williams, who has several times 
been heard at the White House, was as- 
sisted by Mildred Dilling, the well-known 
young harpist of New York, who rendered 
with notable sympathy a group of old 
ballads of the south and also a Russian 
“Folk Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 

Charles H. Harding, basso, of Vir- 
ginia, sang Sidney Homer’s “Banjo 
Song” and “Uncle Rome” with artistic 
interpretation. Harry Gilbert of New 
York was at the piano. 

Miss Williams has made a study of 
collecting from life the folk-songs of the 
Southern darkey as heard in Dixie in the 
cotton fields. These songs are of espe- 
cial interest, as they are believed by 
many to be the only folk-songs America 
possesses. The audience showed its in- 
terest and enjoyment of the program by 
lingering long after its close to express 
its appreciation. A number of women 


prominent in New York society were 
patronesses of the entertainment and 
included Princess Pierre Troubetzkoy, 
Mrs. J. Anthony Drexel Biddle, Mrs. 
John Hays Hammond, Mrs. Alfred 
Duane Pell, Mrs. Angier Duke, Mrs. 


James Henry Parker and Mrs. Belmont 
Tiffany. 





Alice Nielsen Sings at Wedding of Mrs. 
Echlin and Frederick S. Condit 


The weddmg of Mrs. Mary Day Snell 
Echlin of Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, and 
I'rederick Scott Condit of New York took 
place at five o’clock Tuesday afternoon, 
June 6, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
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William Stevenson, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and as part of the 
preliminary musical program, Alice 
Nielsen sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria.” 

Mr. Condit has been during recent 
years tenor soloist at Holy Trinity, 
Lenox Avenue and 122d Street; Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, New York; Meth- 
odist Church, Brooklyn, and is at pres- 
ent a member of the quartet of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Summit, N. J. 
He has been a member of numerous mu- 
sical organizations in New York and is 
president of the Obelisk Water Proofing 
Company. Both Mr. and Mrs. Condit 
are well known in social and musical 
circles. 

After a few weeks’ motor trip through 
New England, Mr. and Mrs. Condit will 
be at home at Crescent Place, Short 
Hills, N. J. 

. 


Eleanor Patterson Sings for Old Sol- 
diers at Grand Rapids 


Eleanor Patterson, the American con- 
tralto, added to the enthusiasm which her 
recitals this year have aroused in her 
appearance at the Soldiers’ Home in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., recentiy. Miss 
Patterson was ably assisted by Dorothy 
tussell, at the piano, and Dr. Howard 
Grube, tenor, who contributed several 
solo numbers and a duet with Miss Pat- 
terson. Miss Patterson’s program, 
through the hearty and insistent ap- 
plause accorded each offering, spun out 
to more than twice the length originally 
planned, and at the close, by special re- 
quest, the contralto added several patri- 
otic numbers. 


New Home for Rochester Orchestra 


Next Season 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 9. 
ester Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, 
conductor, will introduce several inno- 
vations next season, including the use of 
Convention Hall for the concerts instead 
of the Lyceum Theater, with a generous 
provision for popular-priced seats. The 
dates, all of which occur on a Monday, 
and soloists for the season follow: Oct. 
16, with Josef Hofmann, pianist; Nov. 
20, with Margaret Keyes, contralto; Dec. 
18, with Mischa Elman, violinist; Jan. 
15, with Walter Vaughan, tenor; Feb. 5, 
with Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
March 12, with Alma Gluck, soprano. 
Mr. Dossenbach is managing the orches- 
tra himself this year, and the officers 
are D>. Rush Rhees, president; Mrs. E. 
R. Willard, vice-president; Mrs. E. W. 
Mulligan, treasurer, and the Hon. Walter 
S. Hubbell, secretary. M. E. W. 


-The Roch- 
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THE SUMMER ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

One hopes for the success of the Civic Orchestral 
Concerts that on July 11 at Madison 
Square Garden and run for ten weeks at the rate of 
two concerts a week. The enterprise starts out under 
excellent auspices, the quality of the orchestra will be 
high and Walter Henry Rothwell is a conductor of 
seasoned experience and proven mettle. If 


are to begin 


one does 
not feel moved as yet to extraordinarily sanguine ex- 
pectations it is because of the frequent defeat of simi- 
lar schemes in the past. That park and pier concerts 
have flourished seems to prove nothing with respect to 
indoor affairs during July and August. 


There is always the chance that the latest experiment 
may reverse the fortunes of the game. And we need 
music in summer. The total dearth of it is as impolitic 
as the surfeit during the winter. Madison Square 
Garden, to be sure, is not inviting. Bad acoustically, it 
can be infernally hot on a warm night, and the whole 
character of the place does not readily lend itself to the 
best purposes of a musical function. But if public inter- 
est serves it may suffice for the time being. The success 
of the venture might eventually bring about the con- 
struction of a more suitable auditorium for summer mu- 
sic. For the present the chief importance of the scheme 
lies in the recognition of the need for music during the 
heated term. Music is never “out of season” however 
much convention may have conveyed impressions to that 
effect. If our theaters can adapt themselves reasonably 
well to the exigencies of the dog days, why not our con- 
cert halls? By the way, would not the roof garden idea 
be worth applying to orchestral concerts? Walter Dam- 
rosch tried it about ten years ago, and, if we remember 
aright, to very good purpose. 





NEW MUSIC BY OLD MASTERS 


At a time when artists and conductors spend precious 
energy in a bootless search after novelties for the next 
season one reads with satisfaction the statement made 
in a recent interview by Ossip Gabrilowitsch to the effect 
that “limitless new music is to be found at the present 
day by composers who have been accepted as the world’s 
greatest for scores of years.” That fact ought to be 
deeply pondered by those who are losing sleep because 
the war has put a quietus on creation abroad and since 
success does not inevitably reward their efforts to find 
something of domestic manufacture adapted to their 
peculiar needs. 

The acquisition of fresh-laid novelties has become an 
obsession with the present generation of concertgivers. 
They would consider suicide as cheerfully as a season 
in which they could not sponsor some newly made pro- 
duction. A fallacious sense of duty dominates them 
completely and they fail to realize the illusory nature of 
their quest. They must have novelties not so much be- 
cause the public yearns for them as for the reason that 
the inner circle of professionals consider them necessary 
and—even more so—because some amiable colleague 
might steal a march on them. Consequently many an 
afternoon and evening is made hideous with stuff which 
ought never to have been honored in the observance. 

To-day more than ever musicians could profitably 
adopt Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s suggestion. New music by 
old masters That it is not more frequently 
exploited is due to the average concertgiver’s lack of 
enterprise and initiative, to the baneful habit of musi- 
cians of following like sheep in the tracks of their 
predecessors. Mr. Gabrilowitsch speaks, in the inter- 
view in question, only for pianists. He reminds them 
that Chopin has written three times as much as the 
public hears of him. But one can say as much of many 
of the symphonic masters. Why, then, cannot conduct- 
ors search these treasure houses for something new or 
unfamiliar as profitably as they do the poverty-stricken 
contemporary output? Why waste time in these solemn 
days over what is manifestly shallow, insincere and 
ephemeral? 





abounds. 





HOW THE PROPAGANDA WORKED OUT IN CHINA 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a program of 
a musical given at the American Woman’s Club of 
Shanghai, China. This Club numbers over two hundred 
members, and meets every first and third Tuesday in 
the month, from October until May. This program, 
Which was a great success, was devoted to music by 
American composers, and I thought it might interest 
you. 

The Musical Department of this Club is making it 
a point to give at least one musical a year, to consist 
entirely of American compositions, in order to make 
American music better known in this part of the world. 

The idea of making American music a special fea- 
ture of our yearly programs was due to reading. some 
numbers of Musical America. 


Most sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR L. WALKER, 
Chairman of the Musical Department of the American 
Woman’s Club. 
St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China, May 16, 1916. 


The following is the program: 


1. Piano Solos: ‘Winter,’ MacDowell; “The Eagle,’”’ Mac- 
Dowell; Mrs. Taylor. 2. Dialect Songs: “Let Miss Lindy 
Pass,’ Winthrop Rogers; “Lit’l Gall,” Rosamond Johnsen : 
“The Bee and the Butterfly,” E. L. Ashford ; ““‘Mammy’s Song,” 
Harriet Ware; Olive Lipscomb. 3. Violin Solos: Romance. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell: Mrs. 
Gordon Sutherland Morse. 4. Songs: “Call Me No More,” C. 
W. Cadman; “At Dawning,’”’ C. W. Cadman; A Banjo Song, 
Sidney Homer; “Uncle Rome,” Sidney Homer; R. A. Curry. 


5. Violin Solos: Indian Sketches, Cecil Burleigh, (a) Legend, 
(b)} Over Laughing Waters, (c) To the Warriors, Miss Jansen. 


6. Songs: “From the Land of the Skyblue Waters,’ Cc. W. 
Cadman; “The Moon Drops Low,” C. W. Cadman: “Unmind- 
ful of the Roses,” E. Schneider; ‘Will o’ the Wisp,” C. G. 
Spross; Mrs. F. G. Burrett. Accompanists, Mrs. Taylor and 
Miss M. Jansen 
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Cleofonte Campanini and Mme. Campanini in Their 
New Car 


Just before he left Chicago for Europe Cleofonte 
Campanini, the Chicago Opera Company manager, pur- 
chased an electric car. Mme. Campanini is the sister 
of Luisa Tetrazzini, the noted soprano. 


Fanning—The Ohio State Journal, published in 
Columbus, referring editorially to the achievements of 
Cecil Fanning as baritone and poet, calls him one of 
the city’s ten worthiest citizens. 


Hempel — Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has become something of 
a baseball “fan” since she has been in America. Accom- 
panied by her pet dog, Miss Hempel may often be seen 
at the Polo Grounds in New York. 


Behymer—June 9 is a _ significant date for Los 
Angeles, as it marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
arrival in that city of L. E. Behymer, the impresario 
who has brought to the Pacific Coast the famous 
operatic organizations and the major number of famous 
singers, composers and litterateurs heard throughout 
the cities of the Pacific Northwest. 


Kurt—Melanie Kurt, the dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is fond of sports and will 
find vent for her athletic inclinations in Norfolk, Conn., 
where she will spend her first summer in this country. 
Mme. Kurt swims, rows and rides horseback and expects 
to take long walks among the New England hills. She 
likes particularly well the bicycle, old-time vehicle 
though it be. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa’s favorite sport is trap- 
shooting, and the “March King,” accompanied by his 
daughter, has started on a horseback trip to Washing- 
ton, stopping off for several shooting meets at Prince- 
ton, New Brunswick, Trenton, Catawissa, Pa., and 
Newmanstown, Pa. On his return he will spend the 
summer with his family at his country home at Barker’s 
Point, L. I. 


Arkadij—Anne Arkadij, the American liedersinger, 
has an attribute of the songbirds not usually found 
among those of the concert and operatic stage—she is 
an inveterate early riser. Five o’clock never sees the 
liedersinger abed on summer mornings. She believes 
the early morning hours are the best for practice, 
although in the winter she has to forego this to avoid 
waking hotel neighbors with snatches of Brahms or 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Harris.—George Harris, Jr., the tenor, intends to de- 
vote a considerable part of his summer at Bar Harbor 
to the preparation of metrical translations of songs 
for use in concert programs. He is able to translate 
not alone French, German and Italian songs, but Rus- 
sian texts, and his ability as a poet has been attested 
in numerous contributions of verse to Scribner’s, Har- 
per’s and other magazines. It will be recalled that 
when Giordano’s “Madame Sans-Géne” was produced at 
the Metropolitan Opera House the English version used 
in the libretto came from the pen of Mr. Harris. 





Parlow—“A young violinist takes her reputation in 
her hands every time she plays a new work,” declared 
Kathleen Parlow recently, in response to a query as to 
why violinists play fewer novelties than most other mu- 
siclans. “If it turns out to be uninteresting, she is 
blamed; while if it happens to be good the work itself 
gets all the credit. It is much more satisfactory to 
play familiar works, although violin literature is very 
limited. There are only three great concertos—those of 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Beethoven. Present-day 


composers, when they write for the violin, compose 
mostly short pieces or make transcriptions.” 
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T’S a brilliant idea, that depicted re- 

cently in Life, in which the artist 
shows how Society might raise money 
for preparedness. He presents a picture 
of the ladies in the parquet at the opera 
with their broad expanse of bare backs 
utilized for the inscription of such ad- 
vertising mottoes as “Smoke Fat Emma 
Cigarettes” and “Didjer-Kissur.” 

Why not expand the idea, and apply 
it to the upkeep of opera giving, which 
is known to be habitually a losing propo- 
sition. Why not interpolate some ad- 





the performances 


into 
Thus in the triumph scene 
of “Aida,” we should have the Egyptian 


vertising bits 
themselves? 


conqueror’s triumphal car emblazoned 
with “Smoke Pyramid Cigarettes,” or in 
“Pagliacci” we should see _ playboy 
Canio’s drum with this legend: “Visit 
the Midnight Frolic After the Show.” 


2 4 
At the Concert 

“What do you think of that composi- 
tion?” 

“Il am unable to figure out whether it 
is the work of a tyro who never heard of 
such a thing as rules of composition or 
whether it was written by one of those 
modern geniuses who delight in scorning 
them."’—Pacific Coast Musician. 


ee 2 


Here’s one for our Baltimore confrére, 
Franz C. Bornschein. The statement 
(rather cryptic, to be sure) from the 
Paterson Press-Guardian and concerning 
his cantata, “Onowa,” is as follows: 


The tragic conclusion of this work leaves 
the audience not only surprised but pleased. 


* * * 


Who can tell under what cloak we 
may find a music lover concealed! After 
a concert in a western town, the members 
of the Flonzaley Quartet had returned 
to their hotel, when they were accosted 
by a distinguished looking gentleman 
who made a courtly bow and addresscd 
them thus: 
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“You play most beautifully, gentle- 
men. Your ensemble is unique, your 
shading astonishing. Every town in this 
part of the country should engage you, 
and to that end I wish to help you. Use 
me freely as a reference, ask them to 
write me, and I shall tell them all what 
excellent musicians you are.” 

“You are most kind,” answered one 
of the Flonzaleys. “May we ask who 
you are?” 

“Certainly,” with another bow—“I am 
the head waiter of this hotel.” 

eo 2 =» 

Not every newspaper joke is founded 
on truth, but here is one from the Detroit 
Free Press, that applies with fidelity to 
music critics—that is, to many of them: 

“The trouble with most critics is that 
they take the buyer’s attitude toward 
everything instead of the seller’s.” 

“I don’t get your meaning.” 

“The buyer looks only for the flaws, but 
the seller looks for the good points and 
dwells upon them solely.” 

* * * 


b 


“Waiter,” said a guest at the summer 
hotel. “Call the manager.” 

The waiter did so, and the manager 
came, 

“You advertise this hotel as being 
equipped with all modern conveniences,” 
said the guest. 

“We do,” replied the manager, “and 
I believe you will find that we live up to 
our promise.” 

“Very well. Please put a Maxim 
silencer on your orchestra.” 

so * * 


“What was that rumpus at your house 
lust night, ’Squire?” 

“That,” replied the Old Codger, “was 
my beloved niece, singing at a mark.” 

Ss 2 

Some Scotch yokels were enjoying the 
fun of the fair. Seeing an old fiddler in 
the street, a few of them went over to 


him, and one, handing him twopence, 
asked him to play the “Battle of Stirling 
Brig.” 


The old fiddler took the money and 
went rasping away the same as before. 

The yokels getting tired of this, the 
spokesman again went over to the fiddler 
and said to him: 

“Hi, man, that’s no’ 
Stirling Brig.’ ” 

“T ken,” replied the old fiddler; “that’s 
the skirmish before the battle.” 

* a” * 

This one is not a musical quip, but it 
concerns a music critic, and thus it may 
qualify for this column on that score: 

One of the noted New York musical 
figures who attended the recent Bach 
festival at Bethlehem, Pa., as a guest of 
Charles M. Schwab, was Henry T. Finck, 
music critic of the Evening Post. Mr. 
Schwab, who every year conveys his 
guests to Bethlehem in his private car, 
regales them with a sumptuous luncheon 
on the way out. In this instance shad 
roe formed one item of the menu. 


the ‘Battle of 


Scarcely had Mr. Schwab’s friends set- 
tled down to an enjoyment of the dish 
when Mr. Finck, who is a gastronomic as 
well as a musical expert, and who is in- 
addicted to 

than a 


created 
sensa- 


corrigibly 
something 


puns, 


more mild 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! It 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind. : Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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Nothing could be more 








tion by solemnly informing Mr. Schwab 
and his friends that they were consuming 
the “last roes of summer.” 
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Credit the next item and the three 
following it to the Music Student of Los 
Angeles: 

Composition Teacher to Pupil—There 
is one thing about your sonata, Mr. 
Scratcher, which reminds me of Beetho- 
ven.” 

“Really, Professor, you 
and what may that be?” 

“The rests!” 


delight me; 


* + * 


“Mr. Jones, did you ever take music?” 

“No, ma’am, but I’ve been exposed to 

it a whole lot. My wife plays the piano.” 
x * * 


On a church bulletin: ‘Subject of the ser- 

mon is ‘Hell.’ Come and hear the choir.” 
.. Ss 

“And what did they play at the enter- 
tainment last night. Were there any 
fugues or sonatas?” 

“Oh, no; it was a concert and it was 
all music.” 


SCRANTON LIEDERKRANZ 
CLOSES ITS 47TH SEASON 


Fine Work Done by Society with Olive 
Kline and Hinckley as Soloists— 
Clef Club’s Début 


SCRANTON, PA., June 10.—Closing its 
forty-seventh season, the Scranton 
Liederkranz Society gave a concert to 
a capacity audience in Casino Hall last 
evening. The program was one of the 
most artistic and finely balanced given 
here in many a year. The society, under 
the direction of John T. Watkins, sang 
with extreme precision. The soloists ex- 
ceeded expectations. They were Olive 
Kline, soprano, and Allen Hinckley, bass- 
baritone. The former sang with inim- 
itable grace. Mr. Hinckley, long a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera forces, 
was eminently satisfying. His interpre- 
tations were virile and inspiring. Both 
artists were heartily encored. 

The chorus in “Am Rhein” proved its 
mettle. With a swing and a verve the 
singers steadily intensified their initial 
good impression. 

The Treble Clef Club made its début 
at the home of Mrs. J. Benjamin Dim- 


mick, on June 8, in a concert given for 
the benefit of the District Nurse Asso- 
ciation. The event, although very in- 
formal, proved a great success. Louis 
Baker Phillips was the conductor. The 
voices were well grouped and the bal 


ance exceptionally well effected. The 
personnel included some of the best 
known women singers in the city. Per 


haps the favorite number of the program 
was the lovely “Behind the Lattice,” by 
Chadwick. Mrs. James Gardener San 
derson’s solo, “The Lass with the Deli 
cate Air,” was charming. Hugely en- 
joyed was the singing of William Vigli- 
one, who has a rich voice. Ruth Rich- 
mond, a very young artist, who accom- 


panied the chorus, played brilliantly. 
She is a pupil of Mr. Phillips. 
The twentieth annual concert and 


commencement of the Scranton Conserva- 
tory of Music was held on June 8 in St. 
Luke’s Parish House. It was one of the 
most enjoyable musical events of the 


season. Alfred Pennington is director 
of the Conservatory and the splendid 
program spoke well for his teaching. 


Regina Donnely and Mrs. R. H. Albert- 
son, sopranos, sang operatic solos. Both 
granted several extra numbers, much 
to the delight of their hearers. The two 
piano graduates, Ruth White and Ruth 
Pennington, played concerto movements 
by Grieg and Liszt. WwW. &. &. 





Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau) 
Booking representatives 
ROYAL DADMUN Baritone 
Featured seven weeks with N.Y. Philharmonic 
Tour 
DAVID HOCHSTEIN Violinist 

“*A really brilliant performance” 
N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 
American Prima Donna Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 
S. de STEFANO Harpist 


*‘Rare artists with a wealth of technic” 
N. Y. Tribune 


CLARA TF BAUERE 


SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING 
116 W. 76th St. New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 2528. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY HOLDS 
ITS GRADUATION EXERCISES 





Largest Class in History of Famous Institution Completes Its 
Scholastic Training—Public School Children Thank Mrs. Taft 
For Classes in Musical Appreciation Which Enabled Them to 
Understand Orchestra Programs 


INCINNATI, June 11.—Probably the 
most important event of the year 

for the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
took place Friday evening when the lar- 
gest class in the history of the institu- 


tion was graduated. Conservatory Hall, 
decorated with roses and palms, pre- 
sented a charming background for the 
groups of white-clad girls, many of whom 
had been pupils of the Conservatory 
since childhood. To the strains of solemn 
music they entered the hall two by two, 
the procession being led by Miss Baur 
escorted by Frederick Shailor Evans fol- 
lowed by the entire faculty. Amid great 
applause and demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm the procession slowly filed down 
the aisle and mounted the stage. 

The absence of Chevalier Tirindelli, 
who has met with a serious accident, was 
greatly deplored but his place as con- 
ductor of the Conservatory orchestra 
was assumed by Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
who was also a distinguished figure in 
the general felicitations of the evening 
as the result of the recent appearance of 
his illuminating book on Chopin and also 
because of the literary degree which has 
just been bestowed upon him by Miami 
University. Mr. Kelley conducted Web- 
er’s “Jubilee Overture” and Nicolai’s 
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Holyoke, Mass., TELEGRAM: 
“His broad and majestic style, the 
smooth, flowing notes and the harmonic 
and rhythmic effects with which—” 
Springfield, Mass., REPUBLICAN: 
“The program was well-diversified to 
show the power and range of his won- 
ew ‘erful voice. Mr. Althouse captured 
his—” 
Newark, Ohio, TRIBUNE: 

“Possesses a strong clear tenor voice, 
which he uses to a most excellent ad- 
vantage and—” 

Watertown, N. Y.. DAILY TIMES: 

“He is an ideal concert singer. His 
voice is one of great range and power, 
and is capable of—” 

Rome, N. Y., DAILY SENTINEL: 
“Proved his ability to rise from low, 
gentle passages to heights of grandeur 
and melt—” 
Salem, Mass., EVENING NEWS: 

“Of the tenor robusto type, with a 
big voice, yet tapering at times to an 
almost threadlike sweetness—” 


Exclusive Management 
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“Merry Wives of Windsor,” both of 
which were admirably played. 

The address of the evening was made 
by the Rev. W. H. Poole after which the 
diplomas were presented by Miss Baur. 
A reception followed the exercises. The 
class this year comprised forty-seven 
members, while the average of scholar- 
ship was notably high, a testimony both 
in numbers and quality to the standards 
of the school, the reputation of which ex- 
tends from one end of the country to 
the other, since almost every state in 
the Union is represented in the list of 
its students. 

The past week brought in a large num- 
ber of summer students to the Conser- 
vatory who will avail themselves of the 
excellent courses for normal training for 
work in the public schools, as well as for 
individual répertoire work in all depart- 
ments, which the Conservatory offers. 
The new summer enrollment includes a 
large quota of teachers from all parts 
of the country attracted by the unusual 
artistic opportunities offered by the 
Conservatory. The summer schedule of 
concerts includes a wide range of faculty 
events, as well as concerts by advanced 
pupils and a series of lectures, the latter 
to be given on the spacious grounds of 
the Conservatory, weather permitting. 
The special summer session under the 
supervision of Mrs. Margaret Pace be- 
gins Wednesday, June 14. 


School Children Thank Mrs. Taft 


A delegation of public school children 
called upon the President of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft, at her home one day 
last week formally to express the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the children 
of the Musical Appreciation Class (made 
up of pupils of the Cincinnati Public 
schools) who attend the symphony con- 
certs. 

By an arrangement at the beginning 
of the last symphony season a large 
number of school children were enabled 
to attend the Friday afternoon Symphony 
concerts at a much reduced cost. These 
children met in the auditorium of Wood- 
ward High School one hour before the 
concert, where they listened to an ex- 
planatory talk on the program, in which 
was explained the use of the various 
musical instruments, the form and con- 
tent of the various numbers, ete. Dr. 
Kunwald himself occasionally appeared 
at these talks giving the children an in- 
sight into the meaning of the music 
which they could hardly have gained 
otherwise. 

This very unique and unusual de- 
parture has been productive of excellent 
results as the children were among the 
most attentive and interested listeners in 
the house. 

In their visit to the home of the Presi- 
dent the small committee brought a 
series of well-worded letters from their 
school fellows expressing appreciation of 
the opportunities accorded them. They 
were accompanied by Superintendent of 
Schools Condon, Superintendent of Music 
Walter Aiken and Miss Wisenall, who 
gave a number of the talks. Arrange- 
ments are under way not only to con- 
tinue the Musical Appreciation Class 
but to expand and develop its possibil- 
ities next year. 


Training the Rotarian Chorus 
A chorus of 250 voices, assisted by the 


heard.” 


This is what WALTER DAMROSCH said in an 
authorized interview in the Indianapolis News, follow 
ing the first New York Symphony appearance of 


: BROWN 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra of sixty 
pieces, is rehearsing for a concert to be 
given at the convention of Rotary Clubs 
to be held in Cincinnati, July 16-19. Al- 
fred Hartzel, who has charge of the May 
Festival choruses, is training the Ro- 
tarian chorus. The soloists for the 
Musical evening of the Convention will 
be Margaret Berry Miller, soprano, of 
New York; Frances Ingram, contralto, 
of the Chicago Opera Company; Joseph 
Schenke, tenor, of Cincinnati. 

The chorus will sing “The Thirteenth 
Psalm,” Liszt; “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd,” Schubert; Brahms “Rhapsodie” ; 
“Rise Up, Arise,” Mendelssohn, and the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from the “Messiah,” 
Handel. 

The convention promises to be one of 
the largest and most important ever held 
in Cincinnati. Up to date over six thou- 
sand reservations have been made. Elab- 
orate plans for the entertainment of the 
visitors are being made by the local 
Rotary Club which includes in its mem- 
bership the most active and enterprising 
Cincinnatians. 


Summer Symphony Concerts 


Chevalier Oscar Spirescu and _ his 
Summer Symphony Orchestra at the Cin- 
cinnati Zodlogical Gardens continues to 
interest large audiences. In order that 
those who visit the Zoo with the in- 
tention of enjoying the concerts may 
know what to expect the management 
has announced the following scheme of 
concerts. On Sunday the program will 
consist of a combination of popular and 
classical music with many lively encores; 
Monday evening the orchestra will play 
in the palm garden and the selections 
will be light in character; Tuesday even- 
ing vocal soloists will be features in such 
selections as the quartette from “Rigo- 
letto” and sextet from “Lucia”; Wed- 
nesday will be the ultra popular night, 
the numbers closely approaching rag- 
time; Thursday will be marked by in- 
strumental solos; Friday evening as has 
long been the custom will be classical 
night; while Saturday evening the pro- 
gram will again be popular in character. 

The advanced pupils of the profes- 
sional class of Grace Gardner gave an 
interesting recital in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium which attracted a large and 
appreciative audience. The character of 
the program featured the operatic train- 
ing of the pupils, although the lyrical 
side was also represented. The results 
obtained reflected great credit upon Miss 
Gardner’s correct and _ conscientious 
method. The piano accompaniments were 
ably played by Howard Wentworth Hess. 
Those taking part were Mrs. Clara Tay- 
lor Fahlbusch, Mattie Berry, Louette 
Riehl and Mrs. Ida Anderson Klein. 


Woman’s Musical Club Election 


An event which interested a large 
number of prominent women musicians 
of the city was the annual election of 
the Woman’s Musical Club. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Bohlmann was re-elected President, 
Agnes Hochstetter, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Rose Fischer Smith, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Martha Frank, Treasurer. 
The following were elected as directors: 
Mrs. Adolph Klein, Mrs. Theodore 
Workum, Mrs. Clifford Bennett, Mrs. 
Antoinette Humphreys. Alma Beck and 
Eleanor Bain rejoined the Club after a 
lapse in the membership and Mozelle Ben- 
nott, the gifted young violinist, was ad- 
mitted as a new member of the organiza- 
tion. 

The College of Music held its annual 
outing Wednesday at the Zodlogical Gar- 
dens. Classes were suspended for the 
day and faculty, students and members 
of the board of directors and stockhold- 
ers attended the picnic. Several hundred 
students sat down to luncheon with the 
faculty at the club house. 

A. K. H. 
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‘Eddy Brown is destined to be one of the two or three great 
violinists of the world. You may quote me as saying so. 
be glad to have it known that I made the prediction. Why, he 
has it now. His trill is one of the most wonderful I have ever 


I shall 





diction. 
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EDDY BROWN’S first season in America 
was sufficient to justify Mr. Damrosch’s pre- 
The Violinist proved Truly a Sensation—HIS COMING 
WILL PROVE EVEN MORE SENSATIONAL. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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YALE MUSIC SCHOOL 
DISTRIBUTES AWARDS 


Prizes Aggregate $2500—Annual 
Concert Offers Promising 
Compositions 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 8.—At the 
recent annual concert given in Woolsey 
Hall by the students in the Yale School 


of Music, the prizes awarded aggregated 
$2,500. 

It was stated in last week’s issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA that George Scheffler, 
a vocal student, who took part in the 
concert, was awarded a prize for his in- 
terpretation of an aria from “The Mes- 
siah.” The prize was not awarded for 
this particular composition, but was 
given for his work in the practice of 


theory and vocal music during the whole 
year. 


The concert was perhaps one of the 
most successful that has been given by 
the school in years. A large audience 
acclaimed the work of the performers 
whose efforts were of the most finished 
order. The New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra played the accompaniments for 
the soloists. 

_The work of Florence Suder, a young 
violinist, who played two movements of 
De Beriot’s Concerto in G Major, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Rosalind Brown, 
who played her own piano concerto 
which, incidentally, won for her the San. 
ford Scholarship, performed her work in 
an artistic manner. The concerto, though 
not absolutely individual, contained good 
thematic material and deserved the rec- 
ognition it received. Hope Baungart- 
ner’s Symphony in A Minor is a very 
ambitious and deeply felt composition. 
The composer conducted the work. 

Ray Harrington’s Overture in F Minor 
was perhaps the best number presented 
on the program. It is a straightfor- 
ward composition and thoroughly happy 
in construction. The work received much 
applause, the composer being obliged 
to bow his acknowledgment. Others 
taking part were Bruce Simonds, Fred- 
erick Adams, Jr., Frankland Stafford, 
Charles Hackney, Wilson Moog and 
George Scheffler. 
_ Mr. E. H. Parsons presented his pupils 
in recital at the Center Church House 
Tuesday evening before a large, enthus- 
lastic audience. 

A recital of vocal numbers was given 
by Enrico Batelli in his studio last even- 
ing. 
The artists engaged for the Steinert 
Memorial Series to be given under the 
auspices of the Yale School of Music 
next season will be the following: Alma 
Gluck, Nov. 13; Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 15: 
Josef Hofmann, Jan. 31, and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Me- 
lanie Kurt, soloist, Feb. 14. Be 








Songs of Robert H. Terry Heard in 
Yonkers Concert 


The male members of the choir of St. 
Andrew’s Memorial Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y., of which Robert E. Huntington 
Terry is organist and choirmaster, gave 
a concert on June 7 before a large audi- 
ence. The program included a number 
of Mr. Terry’s own compositions, songs 
for ‘soprano, baritone and alto, among 
them being “My Little Sweetheart,” “A 
Southern Lullaby,” “Reveries,” “I Never 
Knew,” “Which Flower I Love,” “Bar- 
ney McCracken” and “At End” (dedi- 
cated to Harold Land). George W. Bag- 
dasarian, tenor soloist of the choir, sang 
three of Mr. Terry’s songs in fine style, 
with the composer at the piano. Masters 
Ernest Clark, Aubrey J. Schoonover, 
Frank Wilson and William Keith, boy 
sopranos, and Clarence E. Porter, boy 
alto, sang well, as did Paul F. Eichhorn, 
baritone. The choir closed the program 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung 
inspiringly. 
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What the Zoellner Quartet las Done 
For Musical Preparedness in America 

















| i is about six years ago that I first 
heard of the Zoellner Quartet. A New 
York manager was bringing them to 
America, bringing them home after they 
had toured abroad in all the big music 
centers, had been praised by press and 
public and decorated by royalty. I was 
informed that this quartet was notable 
not only on account of its ensemble, but 
further because a unique personnel com- 
prised it—a father, his daughter and his 
two sons. I heard their first concert 
in New York. I place it some time in 
March, 1912. Through an unfortunate 


clash of dates the first performance of 
the season of “Meistersinger” at the 
opera fell on the same evening and kept 
some of the critics from the concert. 
Those who were there, however, praised 
the quartet, and many prominent mu- 
sicians applauded them to the echo. If 
1 am not mistaken, they played that 
evening a Sonata a quatre, by J. Fasch, 
an old work of rare beauty; the “Harfen” 
Quartet of Beethoven, and the Sinding 
Serenade. I noticed in their playing then 
a sensitiveness that made me feel at once 
that this was an artist-family that had 
given its life to the high cause of cham- 
ber-music. oot 

The Zoellners—Antoinette, first violin; 
Amandus, second violin; Joseph, Sr., 
viola, and Joseph, Jr., violoncello—have 
since become known all over this wide 
country. They have won a position; they 
are maintaining it with fidelity. It is 
scarcely necessary to relate what they 
have done in other seasons; how they 
have worked their way from being un- 
known in America, their own land, to 
their renown to-day. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
them since their return to America. 
Their friendship is cherished by all who 
know them. For this Zoellner family is 
a splendid example of how the human 
element may be preserved along with 
the artistic. Mr. Zoellner, Sr., went 
through all sorts of vicissitudes to gain 
his goal, this ideal of a string quartet 
made up of his own children. And his 
wife, a splendid mother and devoted wife, 
has been an inspiration to them through 
the period of study in Belgium and on 
their tours on the Continent and in 
America. Ask of any member of the 
quartet who it is that has spurred them 
on when clouds hovered and you will 
learn that it was this admirable mother 
and wife. an 

One evening last week I visited the 
Zoellners at their apartment in Brooklyn. 
They live but fifteen minutes from the 
end of the Brooklyn subway on a quiet 
avenue away from the noise and hustle 
of the city. We talked of music, and of 
conditions affecting musical progress; 
then they played for me. I did not have 
to ask them nor beg them. They gener- 
ously offered to play and did some of the 
new things they are working on for next 
year. Interesting were two pieces by 
Professor Skilton of the University of 
Kansas at Lawrence, two short pieces on 
Indian themes, which they have been 
performing on their programs this sea- 
son with great success. 


Played Before 80,000 This Season 


“We have played to about 80,000 peo- 
ple this season,” said Joseph Zoellner, 
Jr., the excellent ’cellist of the quartet 
(he is also a gifted pianist). “Our tour 
has lasted from October to May and has 
taken us to the Pacific Coast. There 
we had concerts in Los Angeles, San 
Jose, Hollywood and Pasadena. _ In 
Canada we played in Montreal and Que- 
bee. Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
and five appearances in Boston were 
among our other important city con- 
certs. Of course, we’ve had some amus- 
ing experiences again. Ina small Missis- 
sippi town we had a request for ‘Na- 
polean’s Retreat.’ Now I am sure I don’t 
know the composition, but I suppose it 
is a first cousin to that old piano piece, 
‘The Battle of Prague’! We have found 
that our audiences, even those made up 
of students in boys’ schools, where there 
is generally a good deal of noise, when 
we come on the stage become very at- 
tentive as soon as we begin to play. A 
Haydn Quartet calmed an audience of 
boys who, at the beginning of the con- 
cert, were whistling and stamping their 
feet. All over we notice a constantly 
greater and greater interest and a more 
intelligent appreciation of music. And 
as chamber-music is not the most obvi- 
ous kind for the every-day music-lover 
to understand, we feel especially pleased 
with the results of our tours, which from 


year to year have grown in size and 
importance. 


Care in Selecting Programs 


“We are careful about our programs, 
and vary them so that the music-lover in 
a town that has little chamber-music 
does not get the same program from us 
that we give in New York or Boston. 
This is important. That is why, for 
example, we frequently give on our pro- 
grams a work for two violins and piano, 
in between two string quartets.” 

To American audiences the Zoellners 
have introduced the following quartets: 
Gliére, Op. 2, Glazounow, Suite, Op. 35, 
Jan Brandts-Buys, Romantic Serenade, 


Op. 25, Dohnanyi, Op. 15, Dohnanyi, 
Piano Quintet, Op. 1; Gustav Samazeuilh, 
Quartet in D, Darius Milhaud, Quartet, 
H. Zoellner, Quartet in C, Arthur Nevin, 
Quartet in D, J. Fasch, Sonata 4 Quatre, 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, Quartet, Op. 13. For 
two violins and piano they have brought 
out three works, Sinding’s Serenade, 
Moszkowski’s Suite, Op. 71, and Hein- 
rich Gottlieb-Noren’s Divertimento, Op. 
42. Their novelties for next season al- 
ready include works by Italian, Belgian 
and English composers, all new to 
America. But I promised the Zoellners 
to divulge neither the names of the works 
nor their composers. 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 








POPULAR TENOR 
LIMNED BY EQUALLY 
POPULAR ARTIST 














John Barnes Wells, the Popular Tenor, 


Sketched by James Montgomery 
Flagg 
In the ranks of American concert 


singers, John Barnes Wells, the popular 
tenor, has for a number of years enjoyed 


a position of prominence. Mr. Wells has 
sung in concert, oratorio and recital 
throughout the country. His first New 
York recital at Aolian Hall last fall 
proved his ability in the recital field to 
the large metropolitan public. As a 
composer of songs in light vein he has 
also had uncommon success. His “Elf- 
man” has been sung from coast to coast 
and is one of the most popular of Amer- 
ican songs. The accompanying picture 
was sketched by James Montgomery 
Flagg, the noted artist, with whom Mr. 
Wells appeared last February in the an- 
nual production of the “Dutch Treat 
Club,” entitled “The Breath of Scandal,” 
book by Mr. Flagg and music by Deems 
Taylor. 





ROXAS CLOSES SEASON 





Distinguished Guests Hear Pupils Sing 
in “Studio Party” 


An audience of invited guests, among 
them the Italian vice-consul of New 
York, Signor Mariani, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Northrup and Signor Falzone, a 
prominent Italian teacher, was present 
at a “studio party” at the studios of 
Emilio A. Roxas, in West Seventy-first 
Street, New York, on Monday evening, 
June 5. 

Maestro Roxas made the party an oc- 
casion for the closing of his regular sea- 
son and offered an informal musical 
program. In this appeared Lorene 
Rogers, the excellent lyric soprano, who 
has worked with him in Italy and in 
this country. Miss Rogers, who was in 
fine voice, gave of her best in two of 
Maestro Roxas’s songs, “Pallide Sogne” 
and “O Ben Tornato Amore,” the second 
being a very lovely composition, his first 
creative work in America. Then she 
sang an aria from Bizet’s “Pearl Fish- 
ers” and two Mozart arias, the “Voi che 
sapete” and “Non so piu.” Her execu- 


tion was praiseworthy and her singing 
extremely artistic. 

There was much interest displayed in 
the singing of Alvin Herbert Eley, a 
young Virginia tenor, who has _ been 
studying with the maestro this season. 
He possesses a pure lyric voice, appeal- 
ing in its quality and sings with natural 
taste. He accomplished the difficult aria, 
“Una furtive lagrima,” from Donizetti’s 
“Elixir of Love,” most creditably and 
also sang some ballads effectively. He 
should go far in his field, as he already 
shows great promise. 


Witherby Simmons, a young soprano, 
sang Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower’ 
and Tosti’s “Ultima Canzona,” display- 
ing a natural voice of good quality. She 
also showed herself a talented pianist in 
Chopin’s “Fantasy Impromptu.” 

Maestro Roxas leaves this week for 
Bayshore, L. I., where he has taken a 
cottage for the summer. There he will 
teach a number of students. On Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays he will 
teach in New York at No. 139 West 
Sixty-ninth Street. His wife and little 
daughter arrived on the Dante Alighieri 
on Friday this week. A. W. K. 





FIRST PARK CONCERT GIVEN 


Franz Kaltenborn’s Orchestra Plays— 
Trumpet Solo Pleases 


Despite the threatening weather, more 
than 5000 persons gathered at the Mall 
in Central Park last Sunday afternoon 
to hear the first of a series of six con- 
certs in New York made possible the 
donations of Elkan Naumberg, a banker, 
An orchestra, under the direction of 
Franz Kaltenborn, played a program of 
popular and classical selections between 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
opened the concert, and “America,” which 
closed it. Numbers of Elgar, Weber, 
Beethoven, Nessler, Humperdinck, Ros- 





sini, Rubinstein, Herbert, Verdi and 
Strauss were listened to with evident 
appreciation. 


In “The Trumpeter of Sakkingen” the 
solo for trumpet was played by S. 
Il’inklestein, who took his position about 
two hundred yards away from the main 
body of the orchestra, behind a cluster 
of bushes, so that he remained unseen 
during the number. This number was 
so well liked that it had to be repeated. 
The next concert of the series will take 
place on Sunday afternoon, June 25, at 
four o’clock. 





“Progressive Series” at Cornell Univer- 
sity Summer School 


A normal course, based on the text of 
the “Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons,” will form part of the summer 
course for music supervisors at Cornell 
University this summer. E. R. Kroeger 
has been chosen to conduct this “pro- 
gressive series normal.” 





TWO NOVELTIES AT 
NORFOLK FESTIVAL 


Loeffler’s ‘‘Hora Mystica” and 
Grainger’s “In a Nutshell” 
Cordially Received 


There is a type of music-lover who 
worships at the altar of the time-honored 
classic and another who eagerly awaits 
the latest work from the pen of the 
contemporary composer. Both could have 
journeyed amicably to the Norfolk Festi- 
val, given on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, and both would 
have been pleased with the offerings of 
the Litchfield County Choral Union, the 
aims of which are stated to be “to present 
choral and orchestral music in the high- 
est forms.” 

Since about 1908 American composers 
have been signally honored by being re- 
quested to conduct their own works in 
the “music shed” of the “Connecticut 
Bayreuth” before visitors who come from 
near and far. This year the new works 
heard were Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
symphony in one movement, entitled 
“The Mystic Hour,” and Percy Graing- 
er’s new suite in four movements, named 
“In a Nutshell.” 

Mr. Loeffler, whose works form an im- 
portant contribution to orchestral reper- 
tory, conducted his symphony on the 
opening night of the festival. He has 
sounded an intensely personal note in 
his latest work and proves that, although 
he is strictly a modernist, he has not 
been influenced by any contemporary. 





There are poetry and imagination in the 
work, a spirit of mystery, nobly and sin- 


cerely expressed with technical mastery. 
His knowledge of orchestral color was 
exemplified by an unusual use of bells 
in combination with the instruments, and 
produced an effect entirely new and still 
in perfect harmony with the keynote of 
the symphony which is best expressed in 
Mr. Loeffler’s own words: 

“The mood is one of religious medita- 
tion and adoration of nature. A lonely 
pilgrim winds his way through a land 
of ever-changing enchantments, a land 
where clouds pass like a procession of 
nuns over the mountains to descend above 
a lake, changing into a mysterious gray 
sea—a land where shepherds still pipe to 
their flocks. Finally, the pilgrim con- 
templates the beauty of the cathedral, 
even the grotesque beauty of the gar- 
goyles, placed on the house of worship 
to ward off evil spirits. Within the 
cathedral the service of compline explains 
itself.” 

The new symphony, complex in con- 
struction and mystic in conception, will 
undoubtedly be better appreciated and 
understood at a second hearing, although 
the reception accorded it at the first per- 
formance was decidedly cordial. 

In the other new work, Mr. Grainger’s 
“In a Nutshell,” the composer played the 
piano part, which is not considered as a 
solo in this composition. The four move- 
ments, described in Mr. Grainger’s own 
spicy English, are called: First, “Ar- 
rival Platform Humlet” (a “humlet” is 
described as “the sort of thing one hums 
to one’s self as an accompaniment to 
one’s tramping feet as happily and ex- 
citedly one paces up and down the arrival 
platform”); second, “a tune in popular 


London style’; third, a “pastoral”; 
fourth, “Cornstalks’ March.” (“Corn- 
stalks” is a nickname for Australians 


from the State of Victoria). The suite 
has Mr. Grainger’s characteristic vitality, 
unusual effects of color and rhythm and 


delight in experimenting with new com- 
binations of instruments. The work was 
well received and proved a decided nov- 
elty. 

On the opening night, besides the Loef- 
fler Symphony, Brahms’s “German 
Requiem” was splendidly given under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur Mees, who was 
conducting in place of Richmond P. 
Paine, whose sabbatical year this is. 
After the “Requiem” Guiomar Novaes, 
the brilliant young Brazilian pianist, was 
the soloist in Grieg’s Concerto, giving an 
admirable performance. 

On the second evening two parts of 
Haydn’s “Creation” were sung, the solo- 
ists being Florence Hinkle, Paul Althouse 
and Herbert Witherspoon. The work of 
chorus, orchestra and soloists was ad- 
mirable. Kreisler. then played the 
Beethoven Concerto, the orchestra being 
conducted by Henry Schmitt. The cele- 
brated virtuoso has never played more 
inspiringly and he was applauded to the 
echo. 

On the closing night Arthur Middleton 
sang the baritone aria from “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” in place of Pasquale 
Amato, who was originally announced. 
Under the leadership of Henry Hadley, 
the orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, the overture to the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and Victor 
Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody.” As an im- 
pressive close to the festival the audience 
joined in the singing of “America.” 

Among the visitors from New York 
and Boston were John S. Sargent, Mrs. 
John L. Gardner, Samuel Carr, R. L. Cot- 
tonet, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Dr. Frank Damrosch, Mrs. L. S. 
Chanler, Mrs. Alfred Seton, Efrem Zim- 
balist and his wife, Mme. Alma Gluck; 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, and two 
composers who are closely connected with 
the history of Norfolk—Prof. Horatio 
Parker and George W. Chadwick. 
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CHANCE FOR THE AMERICAN COMPOSER 


The Development of the Motion Picture Drama Opens Up New Fields for the Creative Musician 
—Is the United States Devoid of Material Worthy of Operatic Treatment ?—Patriotism in 
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W* all of us go to the movies these 

days—rich man, poor man, beg- 
gar man, thief; most of us glory in it, 
some of us are ashamed of it, and a few 
of us deny it or if found out try to place 
the blame for it on the wife or kids. 

Time was when the vaudeville houses 
put them to the ignob!e use of “chasers,” 
placing them on the same leve! as that 
brutal-looking person with the low brow, 
protruding jaw and close cropped, gen- 
erally red hair, employed by low-class 
saloons and named appropriately, though 
not euphoniously, the “chucker-out.” 

In those days none so poor as to do the 
movie reverence; it was a low-brow af- 
fair occupying between tenants, some va- 
cant store, ho'ding out a beggar hand 
for, and satisfied with the few, very few, 
spare pennies of the poor. 

And in these days, what a change? 
This little waif of fortune has moved up 
into our most exclusive neighborhoods 
and, kindly soul that she is, has not for- 
gotten her own days of poverty, but has 
brought with her many of the boys who 
spent their last nickel on her and has 
decked them out in loud clothes and still 
louder diamonds. The most exclusive 
architect in town plans the palace where- 
in she is to dwell; the most famous 


artists who have beautified the homes of 
our millionaires do not think it beneath 
them to perform a like task for Miss 
Movie. Beautiful architecture, soft 
lights, luxurious seats, decorations fit for 
royalty, and now comes the glad tidings 
—music composed for her, exclusively! 

Verily, these are the days of swift 
evolution—so swift is it that we shall 
have to find a new name for it. Evolu- 
tion no longer describes it. Think of the 
opportunities so long denied to our poor 
composers. What a sweet revenge it 
would be if she were to give an Amer- 
ican Wagner who would write fitting mu- 
sic for the Siegfried of the screen—that 
victim of a thousand plots, the hero of a 
thousand fights, that man of _hair- 
breadth escapes, William Farnum or 
perhaps an American Massenet for the 
sugary sweetness of a Mary Pickford or 
even an American Schoenberg to express 
the cacophonetic movements of Charlie’s 
tootsies. 


The Composer’s Opportunity 


Think of the rosy hopes it opens up 
for the poor devils of composers, the sal- 
aries those plutocrats of the movies will 
offer them—a town or country house and 
automobiles! 

I am asked “Don’t you think it will 
be a step forward for American music, a 
great opportunity to get away from what 
you call our mush, to write something 
virile, something better than mere inci- 
dental music, something that will have 
the same relation to the picture that the 
orchestra has to the opera—an integral 
part of it?” 

That depends. It will depend much 
upon the producer and composer getting 
together and each seeing the other’s 
viewpoint. Good music cannot be writ- 
ten in a hurry, and your picture pro- 
ducer is the most hurried man in exist- 
ence. He is apt to be impatient with 
artistic inspiration. He cannot under- 
stand why, if a picture can be produced 
over night that music to fit it cannot be 
produced in the same time, also. That 
would reduce the composer to the posi- 
tion of a mere musical hack, and the 
stuff he would produce would be a thou- 
sand times worse than the ragtime we 
are trying to get rid of. 

Seriously, I do not think that the ma- 
jority of pictures they are giving to-day 
would provide much inspiration for a 
composer; anyway we have enough good 
music to provide for their needs, but 
plays like “The Birth of a Nation”— 
there was an opportunity missed! 

I might say a patriotic opportunity— 
to combine and coalesce all that is best 
in our own music, making the picture 
not only an historical pageant, but an 
American musical pageant also. Of 
course they gave American music, but it 
was done in an incoherent way, and 


much that was irrelevant was intruded. 

With soloists and chorus to sing the 
best of the songs dealing with American 
life and ideals (and you have hundreds 
of such songs that compare favorably 
with the best of Europe), the production 
would have been much more interesting 
and would have enjoyed a much longer 
run. 

Even yet, if the apostles of prepared- 
ress were to take it up, provide it with 
the music I have spoken of, send it to the 
principal cities, they would make thou- 
sands of converts to their ideas and, 
moreover, would prove to our people 
what a wealth of really good red-blooded 
music we possess. Of course, our music 
consists mainly of songs. “The Star 
Spang!ed Banner” I consider as great as 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” or the “Marseil- 
laise.” It has the fervent love of the 
home land of the one, and the burning 
patriotism of the other. 


A Case in Point 


Take that recital we went to last 
winter. There was a young American- 
born tenor, who had studied with an 
American teacher, had never been in Eu- 
rope, and yet he gave us a program 
made exclusively of German, French and 
Italian songs, and neither he, nor his 
audience, nor his critics for that matter, 
seemed to realize the foolish incongruity 
of the whole business. And what aw- 
ful German, French and Italian diction! 

Americans always’ give’ themselves 
away on the consonant r; they cannot 
pronounce it; they make fun of the Irish- 
man when he rolls it. If they stole a 
few of his “rolls,” they would pronounce 
their words much more distinctly. 

Our young tenor, no doubt, considers 
himself a patriotic American, but were 
he a German or a Frenchman, he would 
never neglect the songs of his own land. 
He sang twelve songs, divided into three 
groups. Would it not have been much 
better if he had susbstituted American 
songs in the last? I had great difficulty 
understanding his French, greater diffi- 
culty understanding his German. How 
many of his audience understood one or 
the other? 

Candidly, I cannot understand the 
American’s indifference to his own art. 
If it were poverty stricken, indifferent in 
quality or small in quantity, one might 
understand, but it isn’t! We are not at 
all poor in art; on the contrary, for such 
a young nation, we have done marvelous 
things. The pity of it is, Europe recog- 
nizes and knows it better than we do. 
Our artists receive a recognition there 
that they do not receive here. 


Our Operatic Material 


When it comes to operatic material, 
we have a practically untouched mine 
of musical gold. We have material and 
inspiration enough for a hundred operas, 
a hundred symphonies, a thousand heart- 
stirring songs. 

Ask an American why he _ rushes 
abroad to see the Rhine before he sees 
his own Hudson. “It is so much more 
historical, you know!” Historical? Why 
on the banks of the Hudson was made 
the greatest bit of history that ever was 
or ever will be written. Take your 
beautiful Washington Park, which we 
walked through this morning. Every 
inch of it has been soaked with the blood 
of Americans, fighting against desperate 
odds—the godlike fight for human liberty. 
There’s a libretto for you! Right here 
in New York you have the material for 
the greatest libretto that ever was writ- 
ten, right under your noses—a thousand 
dramatic incidents of the intensest kind, 
and instead we go to Chaucer and the 
“Canterbury Tales!” Am I not right 
in saying that we are lacking in patriot- 
ism? 


Social Questions in Opera Form 


And then social questions can be put 
in operatic form. What else is “Louise,” 
and for that matter what else is “Car- 
men?” Both of these operas deal not 
with conditions as they exist in our land, 
but as they exist in every land. Louise 
is as much a New York as she is a Paris 
type. Carmen, if she were alive, would 
feel as much at home here as she did in 
Seville; that is the reason of her great 
popularity. We recognize a type that is 
common to all races. Carmen is as much 
man as she is woman—an individual in 





rebellion against existing conditions—an 
anarchist if you will—but then we are 
all anarchists more or less, the million- 
aire most of all, contradictory as it may 
sound, because history proves that with 
a few notable exceptions, no one feels the 
tramme!s of the law so irksome as he. 
We make more laws to keep the million- 
aire in order than we do the poor man. 
Our supreme court exists not for the 
poor anarchist, but for the millionaire 
anarchist. How would that idea work 
out for a socialistic opera? 

Let us reason it out. Do you think 
that in his heart Wagner had any love 
for the aristocrats he made use of? Some 
day we shall understand the huge joke 
which he perpetrated when he wrote the 
“Ring.” What is it but an agonizing out- 
cry against the tyranny of the strong over 
the weak? Perhaps the millionaire op- 
era committee will not be so anxious to 
produce it when they grasp that fact. To 
me it is the greatest socialist document 
that ever was written. Perhaps I shall 
find few to agree with me. What is Val- 
halla but a deified Park Row, a heavenly 
Fifth Avenue, a celestial Boulevard St. 
Germain, and the inhabitants of the 
former are just as inane, stupid, uin- 
teresting and unintellectual as the in- 
habitants of the latter. The lives of 
one are just as devoid of object as the 
other; nothing in life to live for but 
pleasure, lust, robbery and selfishness. 
What is Alberich but the man who sac- 
rifices everything beautiful in life for 
his fight for gold and social power. 
“Maaslose Macht” (power over every- 
thing)! Gold! It could bring him every- 
thing but the one thing worth living for 
—love—was it worth it? Why, even the 
chaste Fricka, who is forever boasting of 
her virtue, is lured by its tawdry glit- 
ter: “Taugte wohl des gold’nen Tandes 
gleissend Geschmeid auch Frauen zu 
schoenem Schmuck?” (Serves as well 
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“William Wheeler has a tenor voice of unusual quality, 


with interpretation, musicianly qualities and diction of the 


Eric Delamarter, Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Mr. Wheeler proved to be a valuable addition to the 
sparse ranks of competent oratorio tenors. 
considerable weight, of good healthy quality and of good 
He displayed musicianship in the ensemble bits 


and true oratorio style in recitative and aria.”’ 


the golden trinket’s glittering dross to 
deck forth a woman’s grace.) 

Siegfried, symbol of the toiling masses, 
robbed and betrayed, surrounded by 
plotters and schemers, made to do their 
will, yet gained the only gift the gods 
had worth giving—the love of a woman. 

Wotan, the ruthless, superplutocrat; 
Loge, the cunning, corporation lawyer, 
able to drive a coach and four through 
every law ever devised for the protection 
of the masses, symbolized by F'asolt and 
Fafner, in the end cheated of the reward 
of their work, and Briinnhilde—a kiss on 
the lips—a promise of greater things to 
come—the one thing left to the toiler— 
love—love that in the end will work all 
things and bring all things. In every 
play, in every opera, what is woman but 
the symbol of that which is best in life, 
love—love and its vicissitudes, love and 
its sorrows, love and its joy—the symbol 
of eternity, something that never ends. 
The gods had their dusk because they 
failed to understand it; Siegfried lives 
on because he grasped its meaning. You 
can work the rest of it out for yourself. 
It should not be difficult. You think it 
is far fetched. I cannot agree with you. 
What is the “Gétterdimmerung,” the 
Dusk of the Gods, but the passing of the 
day when the few can impose their wills 
upon the many; the passing of the power 
from the hands of kings, aristocrats and 
millionaires into the hands of the people 
—the Dusk of the Gods—the Dawn of 
the People. 

Some day, when you understand all 
that it means, the “Ring” will be as pop- 
ular with us as it is with the Germans. 
But with us, it will be the deification, not 
of the power of the few, but the deifica- 
tion of the power of the many. 





_ The May meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists took place on Thurs- 
day, May 25, at the Church ofthe Strang- 
ers, 309 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. Rollo F. Maitland of Philadelphia 
was the organist, assisted by William W. 
Krafft, bass cantante. 





Henry J. Martin, of Vermontville, 
Minn., has been active in music for 
sixty years, for forty-six of them as 
choir director. He is now seventy-nine, 
and is still engaged in musical and 
literary work. 

Rodolphe Plamondon, the Montreal] 
tenor, Sang at a recent César Franck 
Festival in Paris. 
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FINDS AMERICANS HUNGRY FOR MUSIC 


Eleanore Cochran, Soprano, Tells 
of Experiences on Phil- 
harmonic Tour 


6¢7N the South and Middle West, in 

the small cities and towns partic- 
uarly,” said Eleanore Cochran, the so- 
prano, who has just returned from a tour 
with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, “the people really want good mu- 
sic, and they appreciate it, although at 
times, no doubt, they do not thoroughly 
understand it. 

“On the tour with the Philharmonic, 
we visited thirty-three cities and towns, 
in some places giving a three days’ fes- 
tival. In many cases peope traveled for 
miles to attend the concerts. They are 
hungry for music in many of those 
places where they have very little op- 


portunity to hear fine orchestral or chor- 
al music, or the best soloists. More than 
once men and women came to me before 
the concerts and asked me if I would 
sing certain old-time ballads or more or 
less popular songs. There was genuine 
disappointment when I had to explain 
that it was not possible for me to change 
the program. Many times those same 
men and women came to me after the 
performance and expressed their appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the arias from 
the operas and other numbers on my 
program. I used for a lighter number 
Harriet Ware’s ‘How Do I Love Thee,’ 
and it never failed to please. 

“This was my first concert tour in this 
country, and it opened my eyes to the 
great need for serious educational work 
in developing the musical taste of the 
general public in the vast territories in 
the South and West. I found the tour 
exceedingly interesting, and this interest 
entirely overshadowed the many irritat- 
ing incidents of travel.” 

Miss Cochran will make an extended 
American tour in concert and recital 
next season. She returned seven months 
ago from Europe, where she had been 
singing in opera. 

The word “personality” has been much 
overworked in connection with musical 
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Photo by Campbell Studios. 

Eleanore Cochran, American Soprano, 
Who Recently Sang in Thirty-three 
Cities on Tour with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


artists, but Miss Cochran does possess 
distinct personality or the compelling 
force, whatever it may be, which commu- 
nicates itself across the footlights to an 
audience and this personal quality added 
to a voice of remarkable volume and 
beauty, place her in the position to be- 
come one of the leading artists for the 
public of the present day. She was put 
to a supreme test a week ago when she 
sang on President’s Day at the Wom- 
en’s Convention at the Seventy-first Reg- 
iment Armory. This auditorium is one 
of the most difficult from an acoustic 
standpoint in the city. Her voice car- 
ried to the farthest points in the hall, and 
her artistic singing was commented upon 
in the most favorable manner by the 
delegates and guests present. 





SCHOOL CHORUS IN OPEN-AIR CONCERT 





St. Louis “Community Concert,” 
the First of Its Kind in That 
City, Proves Great Success 


St. Louis, June 10.—At the foot of Art 
Hill, in Forest Park, last Sunday after- 
noon, the opening concert under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education and the 
municipal parks and recreations divisions 
was given by a chorus of high school 
pupils under the direction of E. L. Co- 
burn, assisted by Noel Poepping’s band. 

About 1,000 young singers were on 


hand at 3 P. M., when the concert began 
with the singing of Gounod’s “Send Out 


Thy Light.” The big chorus sang ex- 
cerpts from various. oratorios and 
choruses from “Aida” and “Faust.” The 


rendering of “Unfold Ye Portals Ever- 
lasting,” from Gounod’s “The Redemp- 
tion,” gave the high school girls an op- 
portunity to show their fresh voices and 
fine training. The exercises concluded 


with the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “America,” in which the 
crowd joined. Mr. Poepping played sev- 
eral short numbers between the chorus 
Assistant Superintendent of 


numbers. 













Photo by Maizene. 


TILLY KOENEN 


Public Schools Dr. W. J. S. Bryan had 
general charge of the event, and Mr. 
Cunliff, Park Commissioner, assisted in 
handling the crowd. This is the first 
concert of its kind that has been held in 
St. Louis, and marks the beginning of a 
number of out-of-door “community con- 
certs” which have been promulgated in 
many other cities. In his recent addresss 
here John C. Freund advocated just such 
concerts as these. 

Unusual interest is being taken in the 
superb production of Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried,” which will be performed at 
the National League Ball Park on 
Tuesday, June 13, with the celebrated 
Metropolitan cast. The St. Louis Grand 
Opera Committee, composed of Joseph C. 
Bascom, W. K. Bixby, Robert S. Brook- 
ings, G. W. Brown, August A. Busch, 
Dwight F. Davis, Mrs. John T. Davis, 
Jr., G. L. Edwards, Edward A. Faust, 
John Fowler, Edward F. Goltra, Benja- 
min Gratz, Guy Golterman, Lyman T. 
Hay, Alexander Hilton, Clarence H. How- 
ard, Jackson Johnson, Claude Kilpatrick, 
Mrs. J. L. Mauran, Daniel C. Nugent, 


H. L. Parker, Henry W. Peters, Tom 
Randolph, John C. Roberts, M. Shoen- 
berg, George W. Simmons, James E. 


Smith, Charles A. Stix, Daniel G. Tay- 
lor, Charles Wiggins and M. L. Wilkin- 
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son is sponsoring this performance, and 
already the sale of seats has been such 
that it will no doubt be a pronounced 
success. 

Mr. Frederick Fischer, conductor of 
the Pageant Choral Society, has been in 
Cincinnati recently where he was sent to 
engage soloists for next season and to 
hear the production of “The Children’s 
Crusade,” by Pierné. It has practically 
been agreed to give this work in one of 
the Choral Club concerts next season. Its 
chorus of 800 children from the Cincin- 
nati public schools took part in this 
recent performance and with the usual 
training the St. Louis public school stu- 
dents have had in work of this kind it 
will be possible to recruit a chorus of 
twice this size if necessary for the pro- 
duction next season. The Pageant Choral 
Society at its annual meeting elected of- 
ficers as follows: President, John H. 
Gundlach; vice presidents, H. D. Condie, 
Clarence H. Howard, Mrs. Ernest R. 
Kroeger and John C. Roberts; Members 
of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Charles Claflin Allen, Mrs. Halsey C. 
Ives, W. J. Kinsella, Mrs. David Kriegs- 
haber, Mrs. Philip N. Moore and John B. 
Strauch. 

Samuel Bollinger recently presented 
Leo D. Zumsteg in a piano recital at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium. Mr. Zum- 
steg has appeared in public under various 
auspices, receiving much praise for his 
work as a pianist. He was recently 
soloist with the Cecilia Choral Club and 
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BALDWIN 





also played at the annual reception of the 
Associated Musicians this season. 

Elizabeth Cueny announces that she 
has secured Leo Ornstein, the pianist, 
for recital on Oct. 24. This will be one 
of the first musical offerings of the sea- 
son. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


DELAWARE PIANIST PLEASES 


Darline Dodderer’s Recital a Brilliant 
Event in Ohio City 


DELAWARE, OHIO, June 6.—Darline 
Dodderer, a talented pianist of this city, 
gave a splendid piano recital at Sanborn 
Hall last evening before a brilliant au- 
dience. Miss Dodderer, who is an artist- 
pupil of Harry N. Wiley, proved in the 
playing of her difficult program that she 
has been excellently taught. 

Her program included the first move- 
ment of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 58; the Largo 
from Beethoven’s Op. 10, No. 3; Chopin’s 
Scherzo, Op. 31; Granados’s “E]1 Pelele,”’ 
Kramer’s “At Evening” from Three Pre- 
ludes, Op. 33, and Homer N. Bartlett’s 
“Waltz Impromptu.” She has a good 
technical equipment, musical feeling and 
plays with marked intelligence, reflecting 
great credit on Mr. Wiley. Mr. Wiley 
appeared with his artist-pupil in the 
closing number of the program and per- 
formed Grieg’s Romance, Op. 51, in 
splendid style. 
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“AIDA” GIVEN MAGNIFICENT SPECTACULAR 
PRODUCTION IN OPEN AIR IN PHILADELPHIA 


A Thousand Performers Appear in Thrilling Enactment of the “Triumph” Scene of the Second Act, 
While 10,000 Look on—Notable Cast Provided—‘‘Russian Caruso,’? Who Sang the Part in 
as ‘“‘Rhadames’’—Difficulty Experienced in Seeing and Hearing 


Egypt, Makes Début Here 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, June 7, 1916. 


ROBABLY in no other presentation 
of grand opera in this country, if in 

the world, has a greater degree of spec- 
tacular magnificence been attained than 
in the open-air presentation of “Aida” 
which last evening took place under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia on Franklin Field, the great football 
grounds of the University, before an 
audience estimated to have numbered 
about 10,000 persons. Preparations for 
this noteworthy event had been under 
way for several weeks, and, while much 


stress was put upon the unusual pre- 
tentiousness of the production as a spec- 
tacle, it is decidedly to the credit of the 
University authorities in charge that the 
musical side was in no way slighted. 
That this is true, will be understood 


when it is stated that the cast included, 


Marie Rappold, as Aida; Margarete 
Matzenauer, as Amneris, and Leon Roth- 
ier, as Ram/fis, while, in addition to these 
leading members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the Russian tenor, 
Leone Zinovieff, was engaged to appear 
as Rhadames, a role which he sang in 
the famous production of “Aida” on the 
fringe of the desert in Egypt, with the 
real pyramids in the background, in 1911. 
Also in the cast were Giuseppe Campa- 
nari, who was persuaded to emerge from 
retirement to appear as Amonasro; Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, as the King; Juanita Pre- 
wett, as the Priestess, and Giovanni 
Porro, as the Messenger. 

In addition to this notable list of sing- 
ers, Giorgio Polacco, one of the leading 
conductors of the Metropolitan company, 
directed an orchestra of about a hundred 
musicians, a chorus of 250 singers, with 
a ballet of forty-eight, assembled from 
the Metropolitan, Chicago and Boston 
opera companies with stage band, musi- 
cians, supernumeraries, etc. This brought 
the number of persons upon the stage 
200 feet wide and proportionately deep, 
during the magnificently spectacular 
presentation of the “triumphal return” 
scene at the end of the second act, up 
to nearly a thousand. The production 
was staged under the direction of Arturo 
Spelta, who staged the aforementioned 
performance before the Pyramids, and 
Mr. Albertieri. M. Bracale was in 
charge of the scenic effects, and Giulio 
Setti, of the Metropolitan Company, was 
the chorus master. 


Difficulty in Hearing 


The stage had been erected not far 
from one end of Franklin Field, so that 





the highest-priced and supposedly the 
best seats were upon the ground, with a 
part of the grandstand, in the far dis- 
tance, serving in the capacity of balcony 
or gallery. As the vast crowd assembled, 
however, it was soon discernible that ex- 
cept for those who had seats well to- 
wards the front, there was to be much 
difficulty in seeing and hearing. It was 
some time after the performance began 
before the resultant confusion was sub- 
dued, and even then the persistence of 
many persons in standing, and, after the 
first act, a general rush to procure bet- 
ter seats farther front detracted from the 
dignity and enjoyment of the occasion. 
But by the time the second act had been 
started, the performance proceeded with 
something of satisfaction to perhaps the 
majority of the spectators. 

While at first the orchestra could 
scarcely be heard, and the voices did not 
seem to “carry,” the puffing and tooting 
of the trains just outside of the field 
being a persistent annoyance, there were 
moments when it was possible to deter- 
mine that the singers were doing their 
best, and that, had conditions been more 
favorable, the performance would have 
been one greatly to be enjoyed. The out- 
standing figure among the principals was 
Mme. Matzenauer, whose majestic pre- 
sence as Amneris was matched by the 
voluptuous beauty of her superb mezzo- 
soprano, which without forcing soared 
above all the tumult and charmed even 
those in the far distance with its full, 
rich quality and authoritative delivery. 
Mme. Rappold also fairly outdid herself, 
as Aida, her pure soprano giving ex- 
pressive utterance to the music which she 
has sung many times in recent seasons. 
From behind the scenes came the voice 
of Miss Prewett, in the song of the High 
Priestess, with a strength and clearness 
that suggested artistic efficiency, her dis- 
advantage being even greater than that 
of the other singers. 


“Russian Caruso” as “Rhadames” 


So far as was possible with any de- 
gree of fairness to judge of the ability of 
Zinovieff, it would seem that he is quite 
able to live up to his reputation as “The 
Russian Caruso.” At any rate, he has 
a good presence, being of commanding 
stature, and his voice possesses the firm 
resonance and ringing dramatic quality 
essential in a roéle such as Rhadames, 
and at the same time having sympathetic 
appeal. The “Celeste Aida,” so far as 
could be determined, was sung with au- 
thority and tonal richness. A decisive 
estimate of the Russian tenor’s standing 
as an artist is not to be made from this 
appearance, however. As it was, his suc- 
cess appeared to be undoubted. 

Mr. Campanari “came back” with no 
apparent lessening of vigor in his im- 
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personation of Amonasro, acting the part 
of the Ethiopian King with the spirit of 
former years, while his famous baritone 
did not seem to be impaired in volume or 
richness. Mr. Rothier sang the music 
of Ramfis superbly; Mr. Lazzari disclosed 
a fine bass, well used, as the King, and 
Mr. Porro gave more than the usual 
amount of artistic significance to his 
small part. The ensembles were sung 
with thrilling effect by the great chorus, 
and, as said before, the spectacular fea- 
tures, particularly in the triumphal scene 
of the second act, were a revelation in 
the way of magnitude and magnificence. 
New and expensive scenery had been 
painted for each act, the view of the 
Kgyptian desert, with the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids, in the first two acts, and the 
Nile scene in the third, presenting much 
of artistic illusion, in spite of the un- 
covered stage and the incongruity of the 
modern buildings and surroundings ob- 
truding themselves in the rear. 

The proceeds of the production, which 
was under the direction of the National 
Open-Air Festival Society, will be used 
to help build an al fresco theater in con- 
nection with the University. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Eddy Brown Preparing for Busy 


Season 
Although Eddy Brown is settled for 


the summer in a cottage which he and 
his mother have taken at Seal Harbor, 


Me., the violinist’s vacation period will 
not be devoted solely to recreation. He 
has taken his accompanist with him and 
is already at work preparing for his sec- 
ond American concert season. More- 
over, there will be several interruptions 
for summer appearances, among them in 
Norfolk, Conn., on Aug. 2. There will 
also probably be a Bar Harbor recital, 
and others in neighboring watering 
places. In October Mr. Brown will ap- 
pear as soloist at the Bangor Festival 
and a few days later at the Portland 
Festival. His first New York recital of 
the season is scheduled for Oct. 26. In 
addition to Eddy Brown’s appearances in 
Cincinnati with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, under Ernst Kunwald, the 
violinist has been engaged for a recital 
Feb. 20, and for a connecting date in 
Mobile, on the 22d. Another recent book- 
ing is for a recital in Lexington in No- 
vember. Dates in the larger cities like 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago are definitely scheduled, while 
many bookings in the smaller cities have 
also been arranged. 





S. E. Macmillen Joins Loudon Charlton 
Forces 


Loudon Charlton has strengthened his 
booking forces by an arrangement where- 
by S. E. Macmillen, well known as an 
independent manager, becomes associate | 
with Mr. Charlton for work on the 
“road” and in a general capacity. The 
acquisition is one which Mr. Charlton 
feels will benefit the artists under his 
management by giving a broader scope 
to his booking department. 

Mr. Macmillen has been active in the 
managerial field for a number of yerrs 
and has amply demonstrated his capacity 
and energy. 

Francis Macmillen, the violinist, whose 
tours have been managed for several 
seasons by S. E. Macmillen, will con- 
tinue under his brother’s personal direc- 
tion. 
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VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN 
FOR SYMPHONY FUND 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s Board 
of Directors Hears Encour- 
aging Reports 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, June 10, 1916. 


T a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
the Bellevue-Stratford last Thursday, 
when Alexander Van Rensselaer, presi- 
dent of the Orchestra Association, was 
host at a luncheon, plans were discussed 
for the raising of the $500,000 endow- 
ment fund for the orchestra, which, as 
announced in MuUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, must be pledged within five years, 
in order that the association may take 
advantage of the offer of an unknown 
benefactor personally to make up the def- 
icit each season during that time if the 
said amount shall be raised within the 
prescribed period, at the rate of $100,000 
each year. The name of the person mak- 
ing this generous offer still remains a 
secret, this being one of the conditions 
upon which it is made. 

At the meeting on Thursday encour: 
aging reports were made as to progress 
toward obtaining the stipulated amount. 
It is expected that all of the guarantors, 
318 in number, will increase the amount 


of their subscriptions, many of them al- 
ready have done so, some to the extent of 
50 per cent. Plans also have been made 
to reach the general public and those in- 
terested in the orchestra outside of the 
guarantors, the board of directors hav- 
ing resolved itself into a general com- 
mittee for the purpose of soliciting sub- 
scriptions to the endowment fund. It has 
been decided also to form a junior body 
of guarantors, Miss Francis A. Wister, 
chairman of the women’s committee, hav- 
ing been appointed to take charge of 
the organization of this branch of the 
movement. 

The annual spring concert by pupils of 
Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, who devotes her- 
self entirely to the training of the female 
voice, was given before a large audience 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Monday evening. The entertain- 
ment was of an elaborate nature, includ- 
ing two operettas presented with scenic 
and costume effects. These were “Par- 
querette,” in one act, by Offenbach, and 
“Japanese Girl,” in two acts, by Charles 
Vincent. In the former, the characters 
were as follows: Babolet, Hilda Schoch; 
Parquerette, Mary Corbett; Navette and 
Bleuette, Kathryn Wilen and Kathryn 
Martin. In the Japanese operetta the 
cast included Ada Glackens, Lydia Dun- 
ning, Florence McKeghney, Enola Mac- 
Intire, Kathryn Beird, Dorothy Jewell, 
Lorraine Stahl and Ferne Krusen, solos 
being sung by Carrie Johnston, Elizabeth 
Harrison, Sara Murphy, Clara Jennings, 
Marie Edmunds, Elizabeth Christie and 
Lillian Himmiline, while a chorus of six- 
teen young ladies also participated. Be- 
tween the two operettas, in the perform- 
ance of which Mrs. Jenkins had the val- 
uable assistance of Wassili Leps as mu- 
sical director, there was a recital pro- 
gram, in which Marion Thorton, Sophie 
Maley, Elizabeth Vance, Eleanor Gray, 
Mary Schute, Bessie Phillips Mildred 
Warner, Effie Marcus, Vandalia Hussey, 
Anna Horbach, Harriet Kelly, Ethel Bal- 
langer and Kathryn McGinley took part. 
Among Mrs. Jenkins’s professional pu- 
pils are Miss McGinley, who has ap- 
peared with the Philadelphia and Leps 
orchestras in leading rdédles with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society and in con- 
cert; Vivienne Segal, who is singing one 
of the principal parts in “‘The Blue Para- 
dise” at the Casino Theater in New 
York; Adele Hassan, who has scored a 


pronounced success as Jane in Victor 
Herbert’s “The Only Girl’; Yolanda 
Preszburg, understudying the part of 














Yonkers Public School Forces 
Give Unique Choral Concert 

















From Left to Right: 
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George Oscar Bowen, Tenor; Walter C. Rogers, Director 


of Music, Yonkers Public Schools; Mildred Graham Reardon, Soprano; Helen 


Schafmeister, Accompanist; 


C. Earl Dinsmore, Director of Music, Tarrytown, 


N. Y., and George Warren Reardon, Baritone 


O SSINING, N. Y., June 1.—The fourth 
annual concert of the High School 
Glee Club and Chorus took place in the 
Assembly Hall of the High School on 
Friday evening, May 26. The Fletcher 
choral fantasia on Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
was first given by the combined high 
school glee clubs of Ossining and Tarry- 
town, conducted by C. Earl Dinsmore, 
with Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, 
and George Oscar Bowen, tenor, as the 
soloists. The work was given with spirit 
and nice execution, the choral effects 
being full and well managed. 

Mrs. Reardon made her solos stand 
out effectively and was applauded warm- 
ly. The solo work of Mr. Bowen was 
also worthy of much praise. 


Gaul’s cantata, “Joan of Are,” fol- 
lowed, sung by the Ossining High School 
Chorus, assisted by the chorus of the 
grammar schools, under the direction of 
Walter C. Rogers. In this work Mrs. 
Reardon sang the music of Joan of Are 
beautifully and with rare sympathy. Mr. 
Bowen again sang the tenor part, that 
of Philip, with gratifying results. George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, sang the 
music of Robert and Jean with fine vocal 
quality and understanding and was re- 
warded with insistent applause. 

The accompanists were Evelyn Hunt, 
Helen Schafmeister and Mr. Dinsmore. 
The entire performance was a highly 
satisfying one and showed how praise- 
worthy a music festival can be given by 
choral forces at schools when they are 
well prepared in their music. 





Molly in “The Princess Tra-la-la,” and 
Barbara Schaeffer, last season contralto 
in “Alone at Last” during the New York 
run of the Lehar opera. A feature of the 
concert on Monday evening was the pres- 
entation of a gold watch to Mrs. Jen- 
kins by Mr. Leps, on behalf of the pupils. 

Eight members of the graduate teach- 
ers’ class of the Zobanaky School of 
Sight Singing, 1723 Chestnut Street, of 
which Anne McDonough is the principal, 
were the participants in an unusually 
interesting program, presented at the 
commencement exercises of the school in 
the Orpheus clubrooms, 1520 Chestnut 
Street, yesterday afternoon. The grad- 
uates, who have finished the course in 
sight singing under the direction of Miss 
McDonough are Carrie Bender, Edna L. 
Fauser, Charles Henry Lippen, Harriet 
E. McClellen, Orca Z. Miller, Marcella 
North, Marguerite Sibley and Raymond 
L. Yeakel. Of especial interest on yes- 
terday’s program was the presentation of 
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two choral symphonic numbers—Sym- 
phonie Vocale, by Bazin, and Andante 
Symphonique, Chelard, skillfully sung by 
the members of the class. The works 
are decidedly novel in construction, the 
voices, singing the “do, re, mi” syllables, 
being used in the same manner as instru- 
ments in an orchestral composition. The 
program also included an interesting ad- 
dress by Dr. Clarke on the origin and 
use of the “movable do” in sight singing, 
with a general outline of the invention 
and development of the art of singing 
“by sight.” Attractive vocal numbers 
were contributed by Miss Fauser and 
Miss Sibley; piano solos by Miss Bender, 
Miss North and Mr. Yeakel, and a piano 
duet by Miss North and Mr. Yeakel. Miss 
McDonough and Dr. Clarke were the re- 
cipients of gifts from the members of 


the class. ae a E> 
Alma Voedisch to Manage Spiering 
Tour 
Arrangements have been completed 


whereby Alma Voedisch will take charge 
of the tour of Theodore Spiering during 
the coming season. Miss Voedisch is now 
on the road and reports a demand for the 
services of the noted American violinist. 
Mr. Spiering’s first New York date is 
set for Nov. 3 at AMolian Hall. 
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HAGERSTOWN CHORAL 
SOCIETY’S FESTIVAL 


Maryland Musical Forces Aug- 
mented by Services of Promi- 
nent New York Soloists 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., June 10.—The third 
annual music festival by the Hagerstown 
Choral Society and the Concert Orches- 
tral Club was held in the Maryland 
Theater before enthusiastic audiences. 
The festival began with a concert on 
Thursday evening at which a miscellane- 
ous program, consisting of part songs 
and choruses, amonk which was a num- 
ber from the pen of the Baltimore com- 
poser Wilberforce G. Owst, was supplied 
by the Choral Society under the direc- 
tion of Charles H. Roderick. The Or- 
chestral Club, augmented by a number of 
Baltimore musicians under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Leroy Watkins, disclosed its 
abilities with a presentation of Schubert’s 
“ . M ‘ ’ rn : 

Unfinished Symphony.” The soloists at 
the concert were Olive Kline, the New 
York soprano, and Edythe Marmion 
Brosuis, harpist. Miss Kline won the 
attention of the audience immediately. 
She sang the “Shadow Dance” aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and _ Stern’s 
roe dh lig ll ; 

Spring” with fine effect. Her colorature 
display was particularly pleasing. The 
harpist presented a mazurka by Schue- 
ker and other delightful numbers which 
were highly appreciated. 

Ihe second concert on Friday evening 
gave the Choral Club the opportunity 
of being heard in the cantata “the Swan 
and the Skylark.” With this work the 
club disclosed the careful preparation 
which had been brought about through 
the painstaking effort of the director, 
Charles H. Roderick. The singing of the 
club is commendable for its resonance, 
tone quality and attention to rhythmic 
detail. In the cantata the so!o episodes 
were supplied by Louise McMahan, so- 
prano; Flora Hardie, alto; Joseph 
Mathieu, tenor, and James Stanley, bass, 
singers who came from New York and 
who comprise the Stanley Quartet. The 
solo numbers were applauded ‘to the ut- 
most and in the separate offerings which 
the quartet gave each singer gained the 
attention of the large audience. 

It can be mentioned that the third an- 
nual music festival not only reflects 
credit on the Hagerstown community, but 
the concerts on the whole were of such 
a high character that those who were 
responsible for the training of the clubs 
and those who- participated in the pro- 
grams deserve the gratefu! recognition 
which was so generously extended by the 
public which proved itself eager to sup- 
port the efforts at each concert. 

Fr. C. B. 


Charlotte Kent in Interesting Piano 


Recital 


Charlotte Kent, the American pianist, 
gave a morning musicale at the Hotel 
Majestic Concert Room, June 3, to a 
critical but enthusiastic audience. The 
program afforded the pianist full oppor- 
tunity to display her musicianship and 
her unusual command of tonal color. 
Among other recent concerts played by 
Miss Kent was one at Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, and another with the Orpheus 
Club of Springfield, Mass., of which John 
J. Bishop is musical director. Miss Kent 
will both tour and teach during the com- 


ing season. 
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“SIEGF RIED” PRODUCED UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES IN PITTSBURGH 


Performance Spread Over Two Days as Result of the Rain—The Production Not Successful Under 
the Conditions and Despite Admirable Individual Performances—School Children Partici- 


pants in Excellent Choral Concert 


ITTSBURGH, June 12.—Rain beat a 

lively tattoo upon the 102 musicians 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Forbes Field last Friday night, when 
“Siegfried” was presented after a post- 
ponement from the preceding night and 
interrupted the performance at the end 
of the second act. An audience of fully 
15,000 persons waited for ten minutes 


for the rain to cease, but it would not. 
Then Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
made a speech in front of the curtain, 
blaming the rain on St. Peter, and stat- 
ing that while the singers were willing 
to go on with the performance, the mu- 
sicians could not—it would ruin their 





instruments, their stage being unpro- 
tected. The audience filed out and the 
third act was produced Saturday night 
(for Friday night coupon holders) with 
nearly as large a crowd present as the 
previous night. 

The final act of the opera came as a 
fitting climax to a music festival on 
Saturday afternoon, in which the partici- 
pants were the Metropolitan Orchestra 
and 1200 children from the public schools 
and a chorus of 500 adults from the 
night schools, assisted by Mme. Gadski 
and Clarence Whitehill as soloists. Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, conducted, and did 
so admirably Conductor Arthur Bodan- 
zky of the Metropolitans congratulated 














LUCY 


Some of the 
Important 
Engagements 
she has sung 
this Season 


Troy Vocal Society 


Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra 


Corning Musical Art 


Schumann Club—New 
York 


Toledo Orpheus 
Syracuse University 
Chorus 

Arion Club—Providence 

Bowling Green, Ky., 
Festival 

Schenectady —Martha 

Fortnightly Club—Phila. 
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What the Critics Say: 


TOLEDO BLADE: 

“Her voice is a clear, light soprano of remarkably high timbre, even 
throughout its wide range, extraordinarily flexible and very sweet.” 
TOLEDO TIMES: 

“Miss Marsh stirred an enthusiasm which waxed greater with every song 
she sang. Her tones are of an exceptionally pure quality, and her highest 
note as true as her lowest.” 

SYRACUSE HERALD: 

“Miss Marsh’s clear, lovely voice, with its exquisite high notes, seemed 
even more beautiful than when she has been heard here on previous occa- 
sions.” 

SYRACUSE POST STANDARD: 

“Miss Marsh sang with delightful purity of tone and expression—her ease 
in singing and authority were most satisfactory.” 
TROY RECORD: 

“Miss Marsh has a beautiful voice of wide range, rare sweetness and 
charm, and she is a thorough artist.” 
HARRISBURG TELEGRAPH: 

“With a voice of silvery quality, even scale and an impeccable intonation 
Lucy Marsh, with her gracious manner and personality, proved herself to be 
the really great artist.” 

Address: 


C/o Musical America, 505 5th Ave., New York 
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the Pittsburgh music director most cor- 
dially. 
The Choral Concert 


Of the numerous offerings at the af- 
ternoon performance, Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted only the opening one, the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. Then followed an 
aria from the same opera, sung by Mme. 
Gadski, and a cantata, “A Festal Day,’’ 
by Keurvel, in which the school-children 
participated. .\ The second part contained 
Beethoven’s chorus from “Mount of 
Olives,” sung by the adult chorus, two 
Wagner numbers, sung by Mr. White- 
hill—“‘Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic 
Fire Music,” which rain interrupted for 
five minutes—“Fair Ellen,” by Bruch, by 
Mme. Gadski, Mr. Whitehill and the 
adult chorus, and “Love and Spring,” 
Weinzierl. 

When it was arranged to bring on the 
Metropolitan Opera cast to give Pitts- 
burghers a hearing of “Siegfried,” it was 
agreed that the orchestra, Mme. Gadski 
and Mr. Whitehill should assist in the 
school festival, thus giving Pittsburgh a 
gala week of music. Owing to an acci- 
dent to the train carrying the “props” 
to Pittsburgh, the “Siegfried” perform- 
ance for Thursday night had to be post- 
poned. And when the big night came 
and the stadium at Forbes Field was 
nearly filled, everyone went home after 
the second act with a feeling of deep 
disgust at the weather. 


Production Not a Success 


Johannes Sembach, as Siegfried; Al- 
bert Reiss; as Mime; Frieda Hempel, as 
Waldvogel; Clarence Whitehill, as Faf- 
ner, and Carl Braun, as the Wanderer, 
had finished their part of the perform- 
ance up to the end of the second act and 
had given as ideal a presentation of 
the splendid music drama as was ever 
seen in this city, but under conditions 
that make it doubtful if a repetition 
would prove profitable. Without a chorus 
or ballet to support an opera production, 
flat failure is predicted here. It cannot 
be said that the production was a suc- 
cess; not that the principals did not sing 
with polish and finish, for they did, but 
because the odds were against them. It 
was an experiment here and one that 
cannot work out with success at Forbes 
Field unless all trains in Junction Hollow 
are silenced and the stage can be brought 
at least 150 ft. closer to the grandstand, 
which is one of the largest in the United 
States. 

Saturday night, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Melanie Kurt, Mr. Sembach and 
Mr. Braun~- sang the third act of 
“Siegfried” and it was a rare treat 
for the audience, barring the incidents 
already mentioned, which were again 
repeated. It did not rain, however, 
and the breezes did not toy with the 
scenery. On the previous night the wind 
had kept the participants dodging the 
wood scenes, which at times became up- 
rooted, so to speak. The activity of a 
bat, which insisted on plying his vocation 
close to the musicians and the singers, 
was also a disturbing element. 

EDWARD C. SYXES. 





Abundant Good Music Sung at West 
End Col'’egiate Church of New York 


A notable season’s work has been ac- 
complished by the choir and soloists of 














the West End Collegiate Church, New 
York, under Henry Hall Duncklee. Spe- 
cial music has been given at the Sunday 
afternoon services and has contributed 
largely to their success. Cantatas by 
Weber, MacDermid, Mendelssohn, Barn- 
by, Schubert, Maunder, Buck, Saint- 
Saéns, Hawley, Gounod, Stainer, Spross, 
Rossini and Haydn have been given at 
these afternoon services in excellent 
style. Special services, devoted to the 
compositions of Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Herbert Wareing, Gounod, W. Chadwick 
and Lucien G. Chaffin have been given; 
anthems composed for and dedicated to 
the choir by Frederick Stevenson, James 
Rogers, Clarence Dickinson and 
Homer N. Bartlett have been presented. 
The list of anthems, solos, duets and 
trios registers more than a hundred, in- 
cluding a large number sung for the first 
time. Mr. Duncklee has played two hun- 
dred and forty-five organ compositions, 
many of which are new. 





Mme. Guilbert at Interlaken, N. J. 


Mme. Yvette Guilbert has taken the 
Windemere Cottage at Interlaken, N. J., 
for the summer. After a short rest she 
will prepare her new répertoire for her 
appearances in America the coming sea- 
son. 
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- RECITALS AND CHARITY CONCERTS IN LONDON 


Performances by English Artists in Greater Favor Than Ever—Young Pianist Creates a Profound 


London, May 22, 1916. 


HAT talented and attractive tenor, 

Campbell McInnes, gave a truly de- 
lightful recital of English songs in 
Aeolian Hall, and if one could—to be 
hypercritical—have wished for a little 
more fortiter in res, his suaviter in modo 
was so persuasive and artistic that even 
in Dr. Vaughan Williams’s dramatic 
“Death in Love” from “The House of 
Life,” his perfect taste overruled all else. 
A set of Elizabethan love-songs, ar- 
ranged by Frederick Keel from the lute 
tablets in the British Museum, and a 
group of children’s songs by Graham 
Peel completed the program all of 
lyrics of our own land, and we find it 
a rich treasury of song. 

The first of two interesting recitals 
announced by Gordon Cleather and 
Archy Rosenthal was promising, for 
each performer gave a most admirable 
account of himself. Mr. Rosenthal is a 
sound and convincing pianist and Mr. 
Cleather’s lovely voice did justice to 
Hamilton Harty’s “Scythe and Cradle 
Songs.” 

Whitney Mockridge (all too seldom 
heard nowadays) gave the first and just 
the right kind of afternoon concert in 
Steinway Hall in aid of the funds of 
the Star and Garter Home for disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors. He was assisted 
by Ada Forrest, Marcus Thomson, Bud- 
den Marris and Marjery Bentwich. 

Harrogate, that queen of spas and also 
queen of concert towns, was the first 
place to welcome the British music con- 
vention, a combination for the elimina- 
tion of German music (especially mod- 
ern) in England and the use of home- 
made material. Surely the latter has 
been well tried and not found wanting. 


Louis Godowski’s Success 


A recital of interest was the second 
afternoon given by Louis Godowski. 
Each appearance marks with increasing 
emphasis this young violinist’s right to 
rank with the leading virtuosi of the 
day. He gave a very remarkable per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
and Max Bruch’s Concerto in D Minor. 

Native players and native music are 
fast weakening the ever familiar saying 
about the prophet—and, indeed, how 
could such players as Albert Sammons 
and William Murdoch be without fame, 
even in their own land! Their joint re- 
cital last Wednesday evening fully testi- 
fied to the favor which they have 
garnered. Both have happily (for the 
present) been drafted into Regimental 
Bands and are “learning instruments,” 
the cornet and the drum, we believe. 
Mr. Sammon’s solos included Leclaire’s 
Sarabande and Tambourin, two of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and a de- 
lightful little piece of his own composi- 
tion, “Réve d’Enfant.” All were played 
with a masterly style and pure quality 
of tone. William Murdoch played de 
Severais’s “Baigneuses au Soleil,” Ra- 
vel’s “Pavane” and some pieces by De- 





impression 


bussy with all his usual charm and 
command. For the two instruments they 
gave a perfect reading of Lekeu’s Sonata 
in G and Brahms’s Sonata in D Minor. 

Earlier in the week Adela Verne gave 
her third, and, for the present, final re- 
cital, repeating the Bach-Busoni Prelude, 
which created such a furore at her first 
recital. She once more proved her right 
to the very high place she now occupies 
as a pianist of wide sympathy and the 
highest accomplishments. 


Concert for Russian Refugees 


Charity in every guise is still knock- 
ing at our doors daily. On Wednesday, 
the Duchess of Marlborough lent her 
beautiful room in Sunderland House for 





Marjorie Southam, English Pianist, Who 
Is Building Up an Enviable Reputa- 
tion 


a more than usually attractive concert, 
which was in aid of the refugees from 


the war zone in Russia. Mme. Baron 
Fonariova sang Russian songs with 
great charm; Marie Novello was the 


pianist and M. Dore, the violinist, while 
Doris Keane recited “rippingly” (to 
quote a boy in khaki) and Gladys 
Cooper and Charles Hawtrey played a 
bright little duologue by Edward Knob- 
lauch. 

Another concert in aid of the many 


Russian, Polish and Galician fugitives 
from the war zone was given by L. 
Bolotine. Mme. Alvarez and M. Bonell 


were the bright, particular stars and 
sang delightfully. 

And yet another happy event was the 
performance of “Hiawatha” in_ the 
Queen’s Hall by the West London Choral 
Union in aid of the Blinded Soldiers 


and Sailors in St. Dunstan’s Hotel. The 
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soloists were Flora Woodman, Alfred 
Heather and Ivor Foster, and the organ 
solos were played by W. Wolstenholme. 
An excellent performance was obtained 
under the conductorship of W. T. Oke. 
Marjorie Southam is a young pianist 
who lately created a profound impres- 
sion in London at a recital at which she 
was assisted by de Greef. She is a na- 
tive of Birmingham and, when only 
fourteen years of age, won the only ad- 
vanced grade honor certificate for the 
Midlands, which is awarded by the Royal 
Academy of Music. Then she came to 
town and worked for five years unde? 
Benno Schonberger, going then, on his 
recommendation, to the Stern Conserva- 
tory in Berlin to the Dutch professor, 
James Kwoet, from whom she received 
all her tuition without fees, sharing the 
honor of being star-pupil with a young 
Pole. She made many successful ap- 
pearances in Berlin and was there heard 
by Eugen d’Albert who offered her free 
tuition if she would go to him in Vienna. 
She is already well known in all the pro- 
vincial musical centers. a 


PIANO GRADUATES PERFORM 








An Enjoyable Program Presented by 
Institute of Applied Music 


The hall of the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York, was crowded 
with interested listeners on Monday eve- 
ning, June 5, when the graduating class 
in piano gave a recital. Opening with 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, played 
with admirable feeling by Kathleen Hill, 
a pupil of Kate S. Chittenden, the pro- 
gram progressed as follows: 


Etude in C Sharp Minor, Chopin, played 
by Alice K. Hoffman, pupil of Mr. Baker. 
Suite in G Minor, Bach, played by Beulah 
Beach, pupil of Mr. Sherman and Miss Chit- 
tenden. “At the Spring’ and Etude in D 
Flat, Liszt; played by Rose Karasek, pupil 
of Miss Chittenden. “Polka de la Reine,’ 
Raff, played by Miss Beach. ‘Reflections in 
the Water,’’ Debussy; played by Hazel Teats, 
pupil of Miss Chittenden. Two movements 
from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 78, played by 


Miss Hoffman. Nocturne, Op. 19, Tschaikow- 
sky; Etude, Op. 46, No. 12, played by Miss 
Teats. Etude, Op. 25, No. 11, Chopin; played 
by Miss Karasek. 


Indubitably the finest playing was 
done by Miss Karasek, although Miss 
Teats also played splendidly. Nervous: 
ness militated against almost all of the 
soloists and prevented them from doing 
either their teachers or themselves ful! 
justice. Despite that fact, the evening 
proved genuinely enjoyable. B. R. 


FLORENCE HUNT’S RECITAL 








Pupils of the Distinguished Contralto 
Disclose Marked Ability 


NewakRK, N. J., June 10.—A song re- 
cital was held in Wallace Hall last night 
by the advanced pupils of Florence Mul- 
ford Hunt, assisted by Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. 
Hunt has gained an enviable reputation 
as a singer, both here and abroad. She 
has been singing for several years at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and has been re-engaged for next 
season. 

Of the students who appeared last 
night all have been heard in public be- 
fore, since they all hold prominent church 
positions. Mary Potter, one of the most 
advanced students, is contralto soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, and 
another of Mrs. Hunt’s pupils made her 
debut in “Rigoletto” in Milan last win- 
ter. 

Those who participated included Flor- 
ence Hunt-Wilson, Beatrice Burr, Dor- 
othy Campbell, Hazel Sharwell, Fannie 
B. Brown, Mable Turner, Lavinia Baker, 
Grace Bruen, Mary Potter, Inez Potter, 
Gertrude Foster and Mrs. Hunt herself. 
Ethel T. Hardy played piano solos and 
accompaniments. 

The performance of a number of the 
singers was commendable and encour- 
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aging. Indeed, not a few of Mrs. 
Hunt’s pupils are familiar figures in 
Newark musical circles. Among those 
whom the writer had not heard recently, 
praiseworthy mention should be made of 
I’annie B. Brown for her clarity of enun- 
ciation and genuineness of expression. 
Praise is also due Miss Hardy for her 
intelligent work as accompanist and her 
invigorating rendering of Rachmani- 
noff’s G Minor Prelude. 

Mrs. Hunt herself sang well, and was, 
naturally enough, the most interesting 
of the singers. Her singing of the fa- 
miliar aria from “Samson et Dalila” was 
particularly pleasing. 

The audience was large and appre- 
ciative. Mrs. Hunt intends to spend 
the summer at Belmar, N. J., studying 
in preparation for her recital in the au- 
tumn. P. G. 





NAPLES HEARS NEW “NEDDA” 





Jeanette Caron Scores a Pronounced 
Success in “Pagliacci” 


NAPLES, May 16.—A performance of 
“Pagliacci” at the Bellini in Naples 
recently brought to l:zht a new Nedda in 
the person of Jeanette Caron, who 
scored such an emphatic success that she 
was immediately engaged to sing San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria.” Her splendid im- 
personation of the tragic heroine, her 
polished singing, and her charming, spir- 
ited personality at once impressed the 
audience and it applauded her enthusi- 
astically. A more convincing portrayal 
of the ill-fated Nedda has not been seen 
in many a day. All who heard the young 
singer predicted a splendid future for 
her. 

Although appearing at present under 
the name of Jeanette Caron, she intends 
to use her real name, Anja Shimans, 
after her early experience at the Bel- 
lini. 

Comments of the critics upon Miss 
Caron’s performance were unanimous in 
proclaiming her an important addition 
to the ranks of grand opera singers. 





Benefit Concert for Giovanni Lafemina 
Presents Interesting Program 


A musicale for the benefit of Giovanni 
Lafemina, tenor, was given at the studios 
of Florence McMillan, pianist and coach, 
of New York, on May 26. The partici- 
pants were the Edna White Trumpet 
Quartet, Myrta Gilkinson, soprano; Nell 
Murphy, pianist, and Mr. Lafemina. It 
was an enthusiastic audience which ap- 
plauded this promising young tenor, after 
his singing of a “Tosca” and a “Bohéme” 
aria, and the other artists also met with 
well-merited applause. 


Hamlin’s Summer Plans 


After a busy season of opera, concert 
and oratorio, George Hamlin of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association will spend the 
summer months at Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks. 
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offered for the B. S. degree. 


Circulars mailed 
Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


SITTIG TRIO 


[ Violin, ’Cello ana Piano} 

Available for Concerts, Recitals, Clubs, Etc. 
Address: 

318 West 57th St. 





F. V. SITTIG, New York 


Cecil FANNING 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 
For terms and dates address: 
TURPIN, 601 Conover Blidg., Dayton, O. 
For Dominion of Canada: 
SCHNEIDER & GUTZEIT, 
Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Canada. 











H. B. 
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Helpful and Hampering Factors 
in Child’s Musical Education 








HE particular canker which is eating 
its way into the young musical 
mind is the atrocious, slam-bang jingle 
which passes for music in the “movies.” 
Here some drastic changes are needed, 
writes Franz C. Bornschein, MUSICAL 
America’s Baltimore correspondent, in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, or else the 
musical taste of the child will be warped 
into ugliness and vulgar depravity. If 
parents feel that the “movie” has its edu- 
cational as well as recreational value in 
child life, let them at least select only 
such places for patronage where some 
pretence toward supplying passable mu- 
sic is made. If parents would demand 
a better grade of music in the “movies,” 
refusing to patronize those places where 


obnoxious music is presented, soon this 
cankerous evil could be conquered. 


The influence of church and music 
upon the impressive child mind is not 
given due thought. The music used at 
the recently religious revival which Balti- 
more witnessed will have its results 
upon the young generation in a manner 
not fully realized at present. One needs 
only to observe the drift of public. taste, 
which is being largely influenced by-the 
churches which have adapted certain re- 
vival music, to see that the child is being 
fed upon music that at best is but a 
crude imitation of negro campmeeting 
songs of the antebellum days. The hys- 
terical substance of these so-called hymns 
is not destined to cultivate taste in the 
young mind; and yet the church should 
contribute a large portion in the educa- 
tion of music appreciation, for certain 
moods alone depend upon the suggestion 
which emanates from the holy edifice and 
its lofty surroundings. 


The value of music as a part of the 
general education of the child has been 
conceded by scientists and educators, but, 
despite this professional indorsement, 
the average parent still seems disin- 
clined to accept the fact that the didac- 
tical principles which are embodied in 
music study are essential to the mental 
training of the child. 

As an aid to mental and moral ad- 
vancement every child, whether talented 
or not, should be given the opportunity 
of cultivating musical endeavor. The 
benefits derived from such activity are 
obvious. The repression of  self-con- 
sciousness can result and self-expression, 
which is the ultimate goal of all educa- 
tion, becomes wholesomely nourished 
through well-governed musical effort. 
Defects of character in the child’s na- 
ture will more readily yield to correction 
where a systematic musical application 
is attempted. 

To the child music study can be made 
quite fascinating and through skilful 
instruction the technicalities of music 
will appear of absorbing interest. The 
psychological results show that through 
the appeal to the sense of hearing a sub- 
junctive emotional influence is produced. 
Because of the penetration of musical 
sound certain delicate nerve centers are 
stimulated into alertness, or possibly 
soothed into repose, the mind then ac- 
cepting zsthetic suggestion from which 
imagination, mood and emotion arise. 
Through the sensations caused either 
by listening to music or reproducing it 
the mind is made active, this stimulat- 
ing condition affecting the child’s gen- 
eral perception and inducing a_ keen 
state of receptivity for further mental 
processes. Logically, musical effort in- 
spires apprehension toward other sub- 
jects of thought. This is done in an in- 
tangible way because of the subtle and 
subjective manner in which relaxation 
and diversion are brought about. 

It is at home where the germ of ap- 
preciation must be nurtured. This must 
begin during the tender stages of child- 
hood when the musical impressions are 
easily taken in with the purity of inno- 
cence. The supervision of the child’s 
practice period, the observing of the 
recreational object of music and its re- 
sultant educational value need the at- 
tention which can be given by parents at 
home. 


In our city we are broad enough to 
have some consideration given to the 
study of music in the curricula of the 
primary and secondary schools. Pri- 
vate schools also are devoting some lit- 
tle attention to music study. So in this 
direction the child is gaining some aid. 
But conditions are not yet ideal. It 
seems that the failing of music study in 
the Baltimore schools is due to the fact 





that the work is piled upon the already 
overcrowded regular teacher, who, for 
the most part, may be conscientious in 
her task, but, not being specially 
equipped with musical knowledge, goes 
through the music drill without full re- 
gard for its importance. Such instruc- 
tion is not conducive of practical re- 
sults. 

Especially should there be recognized 
the enthusiastic means of development 
as exist in the forming and training of 
instrumental classes. The juvenile or- 
chestra, a most important element of 
child training in the hands of a capable 
instructor, has not had its systematic 
trials in our public or private schools. 
This department is valuable beyond 
doubt. 

It is to be hoped that some system 
of credits will be devised whereby the 
music student will be given the consider- 
ation which is merited. Not only the 
music school’s work, but the work of the 
private music teacher as well should 
come in for this consideration of credits. 





George Frederick Ogden in Lecture 


Recitals 


Des MOINES, Iowa, June 5.—George 
Frederick Ogden recently gave an in- 
teresting lecture-recital at his studio, 
showing an intimate knowledge of the 
classical, impressionistic, futurist and ro- 
mantic schools of composition. His play- 
ing was especially suited to the needs 
of a program of this varied type, and his 
prefatory remarks on Debussy, Schén- 
berg, Scott, Scriabine, Dohnanyi, Sibe- 
lius and Albeniz were most instructing 
and entertaining. Mr. Ogden is an ad- 
mirable exponent of these various schools 


of composition, and has the happy fac- 
ulty of avoiding the pedantic in his ex- 
planations. A large audience was pres- 
ent. 





Ditson Society for Relief of Musicians 
Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Oliver Dit- 
son Society for the Relief of Needy Mu- 
sicians was held at the residence of the 
late Oliver Ditson, 233 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, May 26, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Ar- 
thur Foote; vice-president, Charles H. 
Ditson; secretary, Arthur R. Smith; 
trustees, Arthur Foote, A. Parker 
Browne, G. W. Chadwick. As usual, a 
large number of cases of destitution have 
been assisted during the last year. Sec- 
retary Arthur R. Smith’s address is 88 
Summer Street, Boston. 





Adelaide Fischer Soloist at Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


Another signal success was scored 7 
Adelaide Fischer when she sang wit 
members of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at a concert of the Eintracht 
Verein of Elizabeth, N. J., under the di- 
rection of Carl Kapp. Miss Fischer was 
heard with orchestral accompaniment in 
the “Ah, fors @ lui” aria from “Travi- 
ata,” and in a song group with piano. 
She also sang the soprano solo in Hans 
Roemer’s “Das Deutsche Lied,” a com- 
position produced at this concert for the 
first time anywhere. In all of her selec- 
tions the young singer aroused the ut- 
most enthusiasm. 





Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Meet Dec. 27-29 


The next meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association will be held 
in New York City. The sessions will 
extend from Wednesday morning, Dec. 
27, to Friday afternoon, Dec. 29. They 
will be held in Rumford Hall, No. 50 
East Forty-first Street. 


_LIDA McCORD’S RECITAL 





New Albany Mezzo-Soprano Delights 
Home Audience 


NEw ALBANY, IND., June 7.—After an 
absence of three years, Lida McCord, 
mezzo-soprano, and one of the most gifted 
musicians New Albany has produced, 
came back to her home city and gave a 
recital of songs at the Grand Theater, 
on Tuesday evening. Mrs. McCord’s ab- 
sence covered two years of study in 
France and Italy, a period of operatic 
work on the Pacific Coast and concerts 
in a number of Eastern cities. Under 
her European teachers she fitted herself 
for the operatic stage and was to have 
made a début in Italy at the time of the 
war’s outbreak. 


A large audience enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the beautifully presented offer- 
ings of the singer, which embraced arias 
by Ponchielli and Verdi, old French 
songs by Marcello, Scarlatti and Gluck, 
German lieder by Zerlett and Herman 
and English songs by Densmore, Ward- 
Stephens, d’Hardelot and a lovely little 
gem by the singer herself, called “Little 
White Pigeon.” 


Mrs. McCord was assisted by Mar- 
garet McLeish, who contributed two solo 
piano numbers. Her solo work was bril- 
liant, clean-cut and intelligent, and her 
accompaniments were a delight. 





Mr. and Mrs. Nichols to Teach 


Burlington 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols will go 
soon to Burlington, Vt., on Lake Cham- 
plain, where they are engaged to teach 
voice and piano at the summer school 
session of the University of Vermont. 
Three free scholarships, one vocal and 
two piano, will be given this summer. 
The contest will be held in one of the 
University buildings, on July 10, the 
opening day of the summer school. 
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Pupil of 


LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist istic" bauer 


REPERTOIRE—HARMOW Y—THEORY 


Special Summer Classes for Advanced Students 
Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MRS, Carl. ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES 


TBEACHDRS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 
In 


note “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. O. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 
Special Summer Course June and July 
114 W. 72d St., N. Y 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "<2 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel, 9689 River 


WALTER L, BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) . 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
___By_appointment only _ 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction. 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York. 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. 

















Teacher of Piano 
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ees See 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 
Mgt. Standard Booking Office, Molian Hall. 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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| Tel. 3970 Audubon 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ‘Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 


Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


wAshcile a ee 

WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 

Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. A. HUMPHRIES, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Ooncert and Oratorio. 
» Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 




















ISIDORE LUGKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE £. H. MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City _ 
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MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURD—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK — 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St.. New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON sixcine” 


SINGING 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOMDBP fo 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Arve.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Circle 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 




















LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in 


dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Concert Pianist 


EDWARD £. TREUMANN ““rostruction 


Summer Class, June 15 to Aug. 15 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
Josef Hofmann 
Studios: The ‘‘Rio Vista,’’ 21 Fort Washington Ave.. 
New York. Telephone 5684 Audubon. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director 
11 West 68th St.. New York 


Mile. ALVINA WIENS, Voice Specialist 


Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
F SINGING 
Method produces high and low tones with ease and 
freedom. (DRAMATIC ART) 
Studio: 157a Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 

















New York 





FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralte | ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORDIO 
Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone 782 Morningside 





MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Tel. Bryant 5654 


1425 Broadway. 
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“MUSIC IS NOTHING WITHOUT 
HEART INTEREST,” SAYS SEAGLE 








Baritone Places Much Value on Folk Song in His Program- 
Building—Believes French and Russian Music Will Be 
Most Vitally Affected for Good as Result of the War— 
American Enthusiasm Will Be Potent Factor in Raising 
This Country’s Musical Structure 








ROM an interesting discussion of 
program-making, a subject which 

is very close to the heart of Oscar 
Seagle, the distinguished baritone, as 
it is to all really successful concert sing- 
ers, the artist led a MusicaAL AMERICA 
interviewer recently to the question of 
the effect of the European war upon the 
music of the present and more particu- 
larly the future generation. Mr. Seagle 


believes that, horrible and heart-rending 
as the European war is, it will have a 
beneficial effect upon the music of the 
future. 

“All artists will admit,” said Mr. 
Seagle, “that one of the most serious 
problems with which they are confronted 
is that of building a program calculated 
to produce the desired effect upon the 
particular audience before which they 
are to appear. It is not an unusual thing 
for me to make over a program twenty 
or twenty five times. In general I ad- 
here to the older form of using first the 
old Italian, French and German classics 
and follow with the modern music. In 
varying this order, I occasionally usé the 
old Italian, old English and Irish songs 
at the opening of the program, and | 
rarely fail to make use of the folk-song. 
This type of music appeals to me. It is 
the sort of music which gets nearer to 
the heart, both of the artist and his au- 
dience. When you come right down to 
it, music which does not have heart in- 
terest means nothing. 


Worth of Russian Music 


“As time goes on, Russia will produce 
far greater, if not the greatest of the 
world’s composers. For the last ten or 
twelve years I have conscientiously 
studied Russian music. Five or six years 
ago, when I came to America and tried 
to use certain Russian compositions on 
my programs, I found that they did not 
‘take.’ The American public has learned 
to appreciate Russian music since then, 
and the more the public hears of it, the 
better it is liked. The Russian music is 
so thoroughly characteristic that once 
the public becomes acquainted with it, it 
secures a hold not easily broken. 

“French music will be more in demand 
as time goes on. This music, probably 
more than any other, will feel the ef- 
fects of the great war now in progress. 
To many it has seemed that French mu- 
sic is almost as superficial as the life 
of the average Frenchman. Both of 
these ideas are wrong. In the first 
place, the French are not a superficial 
race. To be sure, there is the character- 
istic polish and politeness which the 
Frenchman begins to learn as soon as 
he begins to learn anything. It is essen- 
tially a veneer and beneath it there is 
real substance and stability. This has 


been shown time and again during the 
war. 

“In the second place, French music is 
not superficial. Even the ultra-modern 


French composers have struck beneath 
the surface in spite of the sensuous 
beauty of their work. 


Some of these 





Oscar Seagle, Eminent American Bari- 
tone 


compositions are as delicate as a beau- 
tiful pastel. They do not partake of the 
more solid quality of earlier French 
compositions. 


Future of French School 


“This type of music is destined, I be- 
lieve, to become less popular and the 
French school of the near future will be 
of a decidedly broader, more compre- 
hensive character. The effect of the har- 
rowing period through which France is 
now passing will be seen in its art of 
the present and the next generation in 
the most unmistakable manner. All of 
the bitterness and suffering will find ex- 
pression and we shall have a greater 
France artistically, as we shall probably 
have a greater France in every other 
direction. 

“The war will have its effect upon the 
artistic and commercial life of the other 
countries, but I believe those which will 
be most vitally affected are France and 
Russia. 

“History has shown that no country 
reaches its highest artistic point at a 
period coincident with great commercial 
prosperity. We are having too much 
prosperity in America now. When the 


war is over, Europe will be at a low ebb, 
from the commercial standpoint, and she 
= be in a position to do great things 
or art. 


Enthusiasm Potent Factor 


“America is progressing, however, and 
in the not far distant future I believe 
that we shall produce composers and art- 
ists who may rightfully take their places 
with the greatest the world has ever 
produced. As a rule, music and money 
do not go together, but they may be made 
to do so here in this country, where 
so many things have been done which 
were never done before. Music is a 
gift of God, and anything connected with 
it which is not built around this thought 
has no permanence. The natural en- 
thusiasm of the average American should 
be a very potent factor in raising the 
country’s musical structure, but this 
enthusiasm must be combined with con- 
centration. I know in my own experi- 
ence that, if it ever happens when I am 


teaching that I lose my enthusiasm con- 
cerning any one particular pupil, that 
pupil might just as well stop his les- 
sons, because there will not be a chance 
that I can produce satisfactory results 
with him. 

“In company with hundreds of others, 
I feel that MusicaAL AMERICA has been 
and will be a great force in shaping the 
musical progress in this country. The 
paper is working along exactly the right 
lines. It is unquestionably of the great- 
est educational and constructive value.” 

Mr. Seagle will make a much more ex- 
tended tour during the coming season 
than at any time since his return from 
Europe four or five years ago. He has 
closed his studio in Carnegie Hall for 
the season and will go to Schroon Lake 
in the Adirondacks this week. He has 
taken a beautiful cottage for the season 
and will have a good-sized music colony, 
including many artist-pupils who will 
study with him during the eee. 
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“AIDA” GIVEN AT 
UTAH UNIVERSITY 


Musical Society Wins Success in 
Grand Opera Festival— Vernon 
Stiles Soloist 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, June 5—The 
year at the University of Utah was 
brought to a close with a grand opera 
festival, when its Musical Society pre- 
sented for the first time in Salt Lake 
the Verdi opera, “Aida,” giving three 
performances at the Orpheum Theater, 
beginning May 28. The occasion was of 
unusual interest, as this society, under 
the direction of Thomas Giles, professor 
of music at the university, has previously 
been heard in “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci” 
and “La Traviata.” It was a distinct 
success from the viewpoint of an ama- 
teur production. The society numbers 
about 150 persons, all of whom are stu- 
dents at the university. The combined 
forces of the Gamma Phi, Chi Omega, 
Delta Epsilon and Alpha Chi Sorority 
girls gave some artistic dances which 
were composed by Lucile Rogers and 
Edna Evans, the former appearing in a 
solo dance. 

The costumes and scenic effects were 
obtained from the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany of New York, and were so elaborate 
aud well considered as to win deserved 
admiration. The work of both chorus 
and orchestra was notably good. The 
University Orchestra was augmented to 
about thirty with Arthur Freber, con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, as concert 
master. An added feature was the harp 
accompaniment by Mrs. Edward E. Mc- 
Gurrin. 

Mr. Giles was most fortunate in se- 
curing as guest artist Vernon Stiles, 
tenor of New York, in the role of Rha- 
dames. Mr. Stiles was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception for his stirring in- 
terpretation. His singing evidenced ‘a 
highly developed art, and his voice is 
powerful and rich in quality. 

The title rédle was capably presented 
by Edna Evans, instructor of music at 
the University of Utah Normal School. 
Her acting and vocal interpretation won 


much praise. Mrs. Arville Clark An- 
delin did commendable work as Am- 
neris. The part of Ramfis was taken by 
Willard Andelin, who, the week previous 
had created such a stir in his interpreta- 
tion of Mephistofeles in the “Faust” 
production, presented by Lucy Gates and 
her company. Ruby Maegli was heard as 
the High Priestess; Howard Anderson, 
as Amonasro; Lionel Y. Stookey, as the 





Thomas Giles, Conductor of Utah Uni- 
versity Music Forces 


King, and Carl Samuelson, as the Mes- 
senger, all acquitting themselves with 
honor, 


Z. A. S. 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has added a canvas 
by Monticelli, entitled “The Festival,” 
purchased recently in New York, to his 
extensive collection of paintings. 

David and Clara Mannes are to give 
a series of three recitals at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., to take place 
Wednesday afternoons, Oct. 18, Nov. 1! 
and Jan. 17. 
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Exclusive Management: 


MARIAN WRIGHT POWERS 


H. E. KREHBIEL says:—‘/t is an unalloyed delight to hear— 


RUDOLPH GANZ’ 


Mr. Ganz has already been booked for thirty-five dates Season 
1916-1917. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


Over fifty additional dates are being negotiated. 


1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate, Manager 


(Steinway Piano) 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


SONG RECITALS 
PRIVATE MUSICALES—ORATORIO 
Personal Representative, E. F. Croy 
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HE house of Elkin in London sends 
its New York agent, G. Ricordi & 

Co., a number of exceptionally good new 
piano issues.* Cyril Scott, whose music 
is better appreciated from year to year 
in America, has put to his credit an 
“Trish Reel” for the piano, which must 
be reckoned one of his most successful 
efforts in the short forms. Mr. Scott 
might be suspected, because of his in- 
herent modernistic leanings, to give us 
a theme for our reel that might sound 
more like an impression of an exsthetic 
dance—which the reel is not!—but he 
does not. He gives us a reel theme in 
A major, diatonic to an extent, over an 
A-E bass. The development is typically 
Scott; he does with the theme just what 
one would expect him to do and what one 
likes him to do. And he does it all so 
stunningly, with such finish, such dex- 
terity that one is carried away with his 
effect and forgets completely both har- 
monies and melody. But forgetful as the 
hearer may become, he cannot forget 
the rhythm of this piece, for it is dis- 
tinct and individual. The composition 
Is not easy to play well. It is dedicated 
to Mrs. Milligan-Fox, who has made 
many arrangements of Irish folk music. 

H. Scott-Baker, whose music we have 
not seen before, comes forward with two 
well-written salon pieces for the piano. 
They are a piece called “Jacqueline” and 
a “Ponchinello,” the second being the bet- 
ter of the two. Mr. Scott-Baker knows 
the piano and he writes for it, as the 
composers of France so often do, with 
elegance and polish. There is no depth 
to his inspiration, but he has a facility 
of style that recommends his pieces 
highly. 

A single song issue comes from Elkin, 
Cyril Scott’s setting of Rosamund Mar- 
riott Watson’s beautiful poem, “Night 
Song.” It is a short essay, this most 
recent Scott song, but it is a lovely one. 
Rich in its mood, as it is in its har- 
monies, it immediately wins the favor 





*IRISH REEL. For the Piano. By Cyril 
Scott. “JACQUELINE,” ‘‘PONCHINELLO.” Two 
Compositions for the Piano. By H. Scott- 
Baker. Price, 60 cents each. “NIGHT Sona.” 
Song for a Medium or Low Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Cyril Scott. Price, 60 
cents. London: Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co. 
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of the examiner through its sincerity and 
its aristocratic feeling. Mr. Scott has 
set the poems of this gifted English- 
woman as has no other composer; he 
seems to feel the rhythm of her dis- 
tinguished lines more keenly than any 
fellow composer. And this “Night Song” 
is one of his best interpretations of her 
imaginative verse. 


* * * 
66f\NE YEAR?” is the title of H. T. 
Burleigh’s newest published 


song.{ It is to be wondered whether he 
himself knows how deep a note he has 
sounded in it. For it is one of those 
cases of true simplicity of style, where- 
in greatness is to be found. Vital in 
every sense is this brief war essay. The 
poem is by Margaret M. Harlan and is 
worth quoting: 

Clean winds, a wide view, 

Two arms and a kiss, 

One moment of bliss, 


“'Tis a thing to remember for years, 
To remember with tears.” 


Battle birds in the sky, 

Shriek of gun as they die, 
Crash and roar, bloody drench, 
Black death in the trench ; 
What a thing forever to miss, 
My God! her kiss—and this! 

Reading this poem, the average reader 
will say to himself that it is the kind of 
thing that sets a composer’s being 
aflame. True, but the rank-and-file com- 
poser would set it in a most melodra- 
matic way and thus defeat the purpose 
of the poem. Just as the poem is re- 
pressed, so is Mr. Burleigh’s setting. His 
opening motive establishes at once the 
mood; he develops it on the second 
stanza. Then comes a halt and after 
it an old chorale melody of rare beauty, 
which the piano announces. The final 
two lines of the poem are sung against 
repetitions of this chorale melody. As 
the voice holds the final note on the word 
“this,” the piano has a six-measure post- 
lude, made up of the chorale melody and 
the main motive, stated in the order 
given here. 

The intensity of this “One Year— 
1914-1915” is colossal. Singers will grip 
their audiences mightily with it. They 
had better make a complete study of it, 
however, if they wish to sing it in a 
fashion worthy of its composer’s inten- 
tion. 

Mr. Burleigh has also set Arthur 
Symons’s “By the Pool at the Third 
Rosses.” Here he has produced a lyrical 
piece in an ecstatic style, giving us an- 
other beautiful song. Sheer beauty, with 
individual touches, is to be found here 
and glorious opportunities for the voice. 
It is dedicated to John McCormack. 

The edition for high voice of Mr. 
Burleigh’s “The Grey Wolf” appears, 
making it possible now for sopranos and 
tenors to use this admirable scena. 

Two little songs, “But Lay Thy Lips” 
and “The Daisy Chain,” by the gifted 
Irenée Bergé, are issued under one cover. 
They are very’ simple songs, ideally 
suited for teaching purposes and exe- 
cuted in a highly musicianly manner. 

* * * 


EVERAL new Leopold Godowsky vio- 
lin compositions are offered by Car] 
Fischer.{ There is an attractive Valse, 
a Legende in the Dvorak manner, a 
Valse Macabre and a piece called “Vien- 
nese” (‘“Wienerish’”). Mr. Godowsky 
has done these things finely, with con- 
summate taste and skill and has added 
real contributions to present-day violin 
literature with them. A number of the 
pieces are violin arrangements of his 
set of “Walzermasken” for the piano. 
The pieces are dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Kreisler has 
phrased and fingered the violin parts. 


T“ONE YEAR—1914-1915,” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By H. 


T. Burleigh. “By THE POOL AT THE THIRD 
RossEs.”’ Song for a High Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By H. T. Burleigh. Price, 
60 cents each. “THE GREY WOLF.” Scena 
for a High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By H. T. Burleigh. Price, 75 cents. “But 
LAY THY Lips,’ “THE DAISY CHAIN.” Two 
Songs for a Medium Voice with Piano Accom- 


paniment. By Irené Bergé. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: G. Ricordi & Co. 

TVALSE ‘‘WIENERISCH”’ (‘*VIENNESBP’’), 
LEGENDE, VALSE MACABRE. Four Composi- 
tions for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Leopold Godowsky. Price, 75 
cents net each the first two; 50 cents net 
each, the others. New York: Carl Fischer. 
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HERE is issued a composition for 
violin with piano accompaniment 
entitled “Appel d’Amour” (“Love’s Ap- 
peal”), by Nicholas Garagusi, the gifted 
young egewgg It is a short piece in 
the style of Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour,” 
very melodious in character and con- 
ceived with musical taste. The first sec- 
tion, in E major, is contrasted with an 
Allegretto Scherzando, after which it is 
restated in a more elaborate form. There 
is the spontaneity of its melody to be 
praised; at the same time, there are a 
number of details which could easily 
have been improved, had the composer 
expended a little more care upon his 
manuscript before publishing it. 

However, the piece has many qualities 
that should win it popularity. It is ded- 
icated to Arthur Hartmann, the distin- 
guished violinist. 

K * * 

| hes its popular edition called “The Half- 

Dollar Music Series,” the house of 
Ditson has brought out an album of 
“Twenty Modern Songs.’’|| The volume 
at hand comprises twenty modern songs 
for a high voice with piano accompani- 
ment. 

Included are songs by such eminent 
American composers as William Arms 
Fisher, Carl Busch, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, H. Clough-Leighter, Charles 
Fonteyn Manney and W. Franke-Har- 
ling. There are also songs by Brahms, 
Franz, Wagner, Godard, Grieg, Del- 
bruck, Tosti, Massenet, Hahn, Sigurd 
Lie, Dudley Buck, Goring-Thomas and 
De Koven. It is indeed a credit to this 
publishing house that it can offer such 
an admirable collection of worthy songs 
at a price within the range of even the 
poor man’s pocketbook. The songs in 
this volume would cost at least five dol- 
lars if purchased separately. 

* * * 

YNNEL REED, a violinist of Toledo, 
Ohio, has written a splendid Ro- 
mance for violin with piano accompani- 
ment, which is published by Ignaz 
Fischer.f| Mr. Reed’s piece is made up 
of a strong, squarely harmonized melody 
in D minor, which he works out in a 
musicianly way. The middle section, be- 
ginning in A major, is well managed, 
and it is built up in an emotional style 
until a big climax is reached, leading 
back to the main theme. This enters 
now Largamente with a fine arpeggiated 
accompaniment for the piano, in the style 
of the Wilhelmj version of Schubert’s 


from a performer on that instrument— 
thoroughly idiomatic. It should have a 
good success when well played. The piece 
is dedicated to Edouard Dethier. 


ok * 7 


ALLETT GILBERTE has just pub- 
lished, through the house of Car] 
Fischer, a little song entitled ‘You is 
jes’ as Sweet.’’** As the title implies, 
it is in negro dialect and is a rare ex- 
ample of how charming a poem in this 
dialect can be. It is the work of Jack 
Hazzard, the popular actor. Mr. Gil- 
berté’s music is light, graceful and ex- 
ceedingly appropriate. It voices the 
text completely and with individual touch. 
The piano accompaniment Mr. Gilberté 
has devised so that it sounds like the 
plucking of a banjo, an effect which can 
be obtained by cutting off the arpeggio 
chords in a rather staccato manner. The 
song is published for high, medium and 
low voices. 

An edition in C major of Mr. Gil- 
berté’s waltz song, “Moonlight—Star- 
light,” has been issued by the Theodore 
Presser Co. Mr. Gilberte’s original key 
of this popular waltz song was E fiat, 
but he found that there were many so- 
pranos desirous of singing it, who could 
not sing the E flat in alt at the close. 
So he made the transposition to C, in 
which key it is now issued, with a high C 
as the final note. 

* *x * 


RTHUR TROOSTWYK, a_ young 
musician of New Haven, Conn., has 
written a charming little song, “Come 
for a Sail in My Little Boat.”++ There 
is attractive melodic feeling in it, the 
accompaniment has more than a single 
deft touch and the song has an appeal, 
perhaps not of a kind that is profound, 
but nevertheless a very pleasing appeal. 
Mr. Troostwyk has written the words 
of this song, as well as the music. It 
is published for high, medium and low 
voices. It bears a dedication, “To Julia 
Culp.” 
* * * 
OHN THOMPSON, the Philadelphia 
pianist, has written in his “Minuet 
Moderne,” for piano, one of the cleverest 
pieces in the form that we have seen in 
many a day.tt The business of writing 
a minuet in 1916 is generally supposed 
to be a very conventional affair. And 
it generally is. Mr. Thompson has met 
this situation, however, by writing a 
piece in which he makes use of rococo 
and modern harmonies, side by side, with 
excellent results. Despite his injection 
of modernity into the minuet form, he 
has managed to retain the grace and 
charm of the days of powdered wigs and 
given us a short composition of real 
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4 UNIQUE SINGER 


Tom Dobson’s Remarkable Faculty 
for Characterization—His 
Own Accompanist 


CCASIONALLY there appears in 
the musical heavens a star that is 
destined to shine only for the few who 
can discern the peculiar quality of its 
brightness. Tom Dobson, the unique 
singer of unique songs, stands in the 
same relation to his fellow-artists as 
the isolated star to the greater constel- 
lations. It were great pity, however, 


if an art such as Dobson’s, intimate 
though it be in scope, should escape the 
notice of those who are careful to chron- 
icle all that is worth while in a concert 
season. 

To one not already acquainted with 
Dobson, a brief glance at one of his de- 
lightful recitals in the quaint little Punch 
and Judy Theater will serve as an in- 
troduction. A young, boyish-looking 
chap strolls to his seat at the piano in 
most leisurely fashion, apparently utter- 
ly unconscious that his audience is wait- 
ing to hear him. He strikes a few chords 
with scarcely a glance at the keys and 
begins to sing in a naive, direct way that 
seems to be the perfect and only expres- 
sion of the idea that he has in mind. He 
uses every play of facial expression 
known to the skilled actor. The auditor 
scarcely realizes that he is in a theater; 
it is more as though he were in a draw- 
ing room, for Dobson establishes an at- 
mosphere of intimacy that is irresist- 
ible. If he happens to be singing one 
of Carpenter’s “Improving Songs for 
Anxious Children,’ you hear merry 
chuckles and ripples of laughter; if it 
is a poem of Stephens, Synge or Mase- 
field, set to his own music, or a lied of 
Brahms, Grieg or Strauss, you can never 
mistake the mood that he intends to 
create. Dobson is equally at home in 
the serious and in the droll, for he is 
gifted with keen perception and rare 
intelligence. A serious student of voice 
with Byford Ryan and of the piano with 
Howard Brockway, he is well equipped 
technically, although it is neither for 
his singing nor for his playing alone 
that he could win especial distinction. 





A Sense of Humor 


Perhaps the keynote to Dobson’s per- 
sonality is his sense of humor. Whether 
he gives this sense full play because he 
is not dependent entirely upon his art 
for a livelihood is not the point. He re- 
fuses to take himself seriously and it 
was not a simple matter for the present 
writer to convince Dobson that he was 
being interviewed. After much _per- 
suasion, he did venture a few opinions. 

“The trouble with most singers is that 
they are not well versed in poetry,” he 
said. “So few know a good poem when 
they see one. There are hundreds of fine 
poems ready to be set to music, yet you 
always hear singers complain of a 
scarcity of them. Singers are liable to 
underestimate the value of good words 
in a song and usually over-emphasize 
the purely vocal side. I never study a 
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OF UNIQUE SONGS 





Tom Dobson, Whose Song Recitals 
Have Earned Him Pronounced Favor 
in New York During the Last Season 


song until I am convinced that the words 
are worth giving expression to. That 
is one reason why I am so careful about 
my diction. I want to feel that the au- 
dience understands every word I am 
saying.” (Dobson does not pretend to 
be a singer, in the generally accepted 
sense. Those who have criticized him 
adversely from a vocal standpoint do not 
realize that he is aiming to interpret, to 
characterize, to give to a poem that in- 
timate, personal touch that cannot be 
felt in the mere reading to one’s self.) 


Playing Own Accompaniments 


“People have wondered how I manage 
to sing and play my own accompaniments 
at the same time. I study the accom- 
paniment until I know it so perfectly 
that it becomes mechanical. I never 
have to think of it while I am singing. 
This does not imply that I do not con- 
sider the accompaniment of great im- 
portance in a song. In fact, I study it 
just as carefully and conscientiously as 
I do the text.” 

The remarkable part about Dobson’s 
art is that it seems to be a perfect form 
of self-expression. His life is not one 
thing and his art another, as is the case 
with so many artists. With Dobson, the 
art reflects his own characteristics, his 
moods, and, if one may go so far, his 
own attitude toward life. H. B. 





Pueblo, Col., Hears Mme. Rappold 


PUEBLO, COoL., June 8.—Mme. Marie 
Rappold of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by Arthur Walsh, ap- 
peared here in song recital on May 20 at 
the Centennial Auditorium before an au- 
dience that was most sincere in its praise 
of her fine voice and dramatic power. 
The program was made up of numbers 
which have been made familiar through 
phonograph records. Mme. Rappold left 
to continue her Western tour, which in- 
cludes Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Prominent Artists Engaged for Rogers 
Concert Series in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 8.—Wini- 
fred Christie, pianist, will be one of the 
musicians who will play in the series 


of chamber concerts in Hotel Kimball 
next fall, under the management of Julia 
Rogers. Heinrich Gebhardt, pianist, is 
also on the program besides Messrs. 


Kellar, Warnke, Ferir, Theodowicz, 
Eichmann and Charles of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The first concert 
will be given on Oct. 28 and the dates 
for the others are Nov. 25, Dec. 6 and 
Jan. 31. Miss Rogers arranged a sim- 
ilar series of chamber concerts last sea- 
son and later in the season added two 
more for the benefit of Brookside Lodge, 
a summer place for members of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
At the first of these concerts the pro- 
gram was played by Henry Eichheim, 
violinist; Joseph Kellar, ’cellist, and Miss 
Rogers, pianist. The program for the 
second concert was played by Ada Chad- 
wick, violin; Ora Larthard, ’cello, and 
Miss Rogers. On May 17 Misses Chad- 
wick, Larthard and Rogers gave a con- 
cert in Music Hall at Mount Holyoke 
College. => ae 


RUDOLPH GANZ WILL NOT 
TEACH DURING SUMMER 


Eminent Pianist Making Records for 
Use of Piano Instructors—Planning 
Répertoire for Next Year 








The month of June is proving to be 


one of the busiest of the season for Ru- 
dolph Ganz, the distinguished Swiss com- 
poser-pianist. He will leave July 1 for 
his summer home at Naples, Me., and on 
account of the fact that he will do no 
teaching during the summer, a number 
of his artist-pupils have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to study with 
him during this month. 

Mr. Ganz plans to give up regular 
teaching for a year. He will make an 
extended concert tour of the country the 
coming season, and has already been 
booked for more than thirty recital dates. 
More than fifty other engagements are 
pending and Mr. Ganz will undoubtedly 
have one of the best concert tours he has 
ever had in this country. 

In addition to his other work this 
month, Mr. Ganz is revising for Carl 
Fischer the Beethoven, Brahms and 
Grieg sonatas for violin and piano, the 
violin part of the Brahms and Beethoven 
sonatas being revised by Leopold Auer 
and the Grieg by Theodore Spiering. 

Mr. Ganz has just signed a contract 
to make records exclusively for the 
Pathé Freres Phonograph Company. His 
first series will be issued about Oct. 1 
and will contain several of the offerings 
in his répertoire, as well as educational 
records for the use particularly of piano 
teachers in smaller cities. 

Novello & Co. have just published two 
new songs by Mr. Ganz, “Cradle Song,” 
which Paul Draper sang for the first 
time at his New York recital recently, 
and “Woman’s Last Word,” by Brown- 
ing. 

During the summer Mr. Ganz will give 
very little attention to composition. 
Most of his time will be spent in prep- 
aration of répertoire and in rest. He 
will motor to his summer home in com- 
pany with his wife, July 1. 

Among the engagements for the early 
part of the season are two in Michigan 
and one at the Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cale, Dec. 15. 


Debussy Recovering; to Present New 
Etudes 


PARIS, May 24.—Claude Debussy, who 
has been on the sick list for some weeks, 
is now reported on the high road to re- 
covery. It was Debussy’s intention to 
give a matinée at which he would play his 
newest and unpublished works, the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the “Aide Affec- 
tueuse aux Musiciens,” but illness ar- 
rived. This deferred concert may now 
take place soon. Mr. Debussy has just 
got together Twelve Etudes, dedicated to 
the memory of Chopin. These are the 
first études Debussy has ever composed, 
and their appearance will make an event 
of much interest in the world of music. 

L. R. 
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MUSIC BY HERBERT 
IN A PICTURE PLAY 


His Score the Most Valuable and 
Artistic Element in “‘ Fall 
of a Nation ”’ 


Thomas Dixon, who deserved praise 
for his splendid Civil War spectacle, 
“The Birth of a Nation,” produced last 
year, should have seen fit to rest upon 
his laurels, for his latest motion picture, 
“The Fall of a Nation,” presented for 
the first time on June 6, at the Liberty 
Theater, New York, is about the weird- 
est conglomeration of impossibilities 


that “film fans” have been asked to wit- 
ness in many a day. 

Briefly, the story tells us how liberty- 
loving people flocked to our shores to 
build up a republic, how the nation falls 
beneath the heel of a treacherous foe in 
our midst, how finally America, “the 
lusty youth,” rises in revolt and con- 
quers the “Army of Occupation,” aided 
chiefly by a white-clad legion of loyal 
women, described as “Amazons,” “hell- 
cats,” etc., but in reality as tame-looking 
an aggregation of females as e’er posed 
for the screen. As an ordinary feature 
picture without the preposterous lesson 
of preparedness that it intends to preach, 
it is acceptable, for there are realistic, 
thrilling battles galore, excellent touches 
of humor and pathos and fine love epi- 
sodes, all well acted and _ splendidly 
photographed. 

But without a doubt the most impor- 
tant and valuable element in “The Fall 
of a Nation” is the music, especially 
composed for the picture by Victor Her- 
bert. The incredibility of many of the 
scenes is considerably lessened by the 
effective score that Mr. Herbert has pro- 
vided. He has not merely written an or- 
chestral accompaniment with a series of 
“motifs.” His score is interesting and 
worth while from a_ purely musical 
standpoint. Of course, there are typical 
Herbert melodies, light and buoyant, in 
his most characteristic style. In the Pro- 
logue the national airs, “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” and “America,” are skilfully in- 
terwoven; the bassoon sounds a note of 
doom as the enemy is plotting; good, 
honest “rag-time” is used for the music 
of the carnival celebrating the end of 
the European war; the scarlet blare of 
the brass, marking the din of battle, is 
os thrilling; for the death of the 
oyal Italian strains of “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” cleverly scored for wood-wind, 
are employed; there is a beautiful theme 
for strings for the love scenes, and many 
other original touches too numerous to 
mention. 

The music is not only perfectly syn- 
chronized with the picture, but its 
rhythms are in absolute accord with the 
tempo of the action. 

Mr. Herbert’s stimulating score clearly 
indicates the marked advance that music 
is making in the domain of the photo- 
play and should prove encouraging to 
composers who have not yet tried their 
hand at this type of work. H. B. 





Offer Prize for Musical 


Dramatic Reading 


Through the Pacific Coast Musician, 
Thomas Askin, singer, and Clara Louise 
Newcomb, pianist-accompanist, are offer- 
ing a prize of $50 for the best original 
setting to a dramatic reading. Royalties 
will also be paid for each public reading 
given the work. The competition closes 
on Sept. 15. Rules governing it may be 
obtained from the Pacific Coast Musician, 
Los Angeles, Cal. " 
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HORATIO PARKER LEADS IN 
SYMPOSIUM ON ORGAN MUSIC 








Laurels Among Composers of Anthems Given to Parker, Foote, 
Spicker, Shelley, Buck and Chadwick —Organists Submitted 
108 Anthems in “Diapason’s’? American Symposium 








RITING in a recent number of the 
Diapason, Harold Vincent Milligan 
reviews the recent symposium held by 
that magazine on the most popular works 
of American composers of organ music. 
He says in part: 

“If there are any laurels to be award- 
ed in connection with The Diapason’s 
recent symposium on American anthems, 
those same laurels must be placed upon 
the modest brow of Prof. Horatio Parker 
of New Haven, Conn., for it is evident 
from this exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences that he occupies at the present time 
a larger place in the musical répertoire 
of the church than any other American 
composer either of the past or the pres- 
ent. We have analyzed from _ several 
different angles the answers received, but 
the result is always the same—Parker! 
First, his anthem, ‘The Lord. Is My 
Light,’ was mentioned more often than 
any other composition, indicating that it 
is at the present time the most popular 
and highly-thought-of American anthem; 
second more of his works were men- 
tioned than of any other composer; third, 
his name was mentioned more often than 
that of any other composer.” 

There were 108 anthems mentioned by 
the various organists who responded to 
the suggestion of the editor of The Di- 
apason,-and the consensus of opinion 
would seem to indicate that the follow- 
ing anthems are held in highest esteem: 


“The Lord Is My Light,” Parker, men- 
tioned eleven times. “Still, Still With Thee,” 
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MERTENS 
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ANNOUNCES SPECIAL 


Shakespearian Program 


“A contralto voice of rare charm and beauty.” 
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William §. Brady 
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VICTOR HARRIS 
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Foote, mentioned ten times. “Fear Not Ye,” 
Spicker, mentioned nine times. “Hark, Hark 
My Soul,’’ Shelley, mentioned eight times. 
Te Deum in E flat, Buck, mentioned eight 
times. “God, To Whom We Look Up Blind- 
Chadwick, mentioned six times. ‘Art 

Weary?’ Chadwick, mentioned six 


ly,” 
times. 


“It is doubtful if a greater number 
of replies from organists would alter this 
result to any marked degree, according 
to Mr. Milligan; it would probably only 
serve to increase the lead of these 
anthems, as the great majority of the 
other names mentioned appeared only 
once. The following, however, are ap- 
parently of great popularity: 


“Tarry With Me, O My Saviour,” Baldwin, 
mentioned five times. “A Song in the Night,”’ 
Woodman, mentioned four times. “The King 
of Love,’’ Shelley, mentioned four times. 
“In Heavenly Love Abiding,’’ Parker, men- 
tioned four times. “Saviour When Nignt,” 
Shelley, mentioned three times. ‘‘Now Sinks 
the Sun,” Parker, mentioned three times. Te 
Deum in E flat, Hadley, mentioned three 
times. ‘“‘Recessional,” Clough-Leighter, men- 
tioned three times. “Hide Me Under the 
Shadow,” Andrews, mentioned three times. 
“IT Sought the Lord,’ Stevenson, mentioned 
“Behold, Ye Despisers,’ Parker, 
‘Twilight Shadows,” 


three times. 
mentioned three times. 
Wood, mentioned three times. Te Deum, B 
minor, Buck, mentioned two times. ‘Angel 
of the Lord,’’ Andrews, mentioned two times. 
“Silent Sea,’’ Neidlinger, mentioned two times. 
“The Lord Is King,”’ 
two times. “Thine, 


Stevenson, mentioned 
O Lord,” Macfarlane, 
mentioned two times. “The Desert Shall Re- 
joice,”” Whiting, mentioned two times. ‘“Be- 
hold, the Master,’’ Stevenson, mentioned two 
times. Te Deum in B, Parker, mentioned two 
times. ‘‘Rock of Ages,’’ Buck, mentioned two 
times. “Give Ear, O Shepherd,” Whiting, 
mentioned two times. 


Horatio Parker was represented by ten 
anthems, being mentioned altogether 
twenty-eight times; his works selected by 
admiring organists are: “The Lord Is 
My Light,” “Now Sinks the Sun,” “In 
Heavenly Love Abiding,” “Behold Ye De- 
spisers,” Te Deum in E, Magnificat in 
E, “Far from the World,” “I Will Set 
His Dominion,” “Still, Still with Thee” 
and Jubilate in E. 

After Parker the most highly esteemed 
composer would appear to be George W. 
Chadwick, nine of whose anthems were 
selected to be among the best six: “God 
to Whom We Look Up Blindly,” “Art 
Thou Weary,” “Lord of All Power,” “Sun 
of My Soul,” “A Child Is Born,” “Hark, 
Hark My Soul,” “O Thou That Hear- 
est Prayer,” “Shout Ye” and “Thou That 
Sendest.” 
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THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 





Woman’s Music Club of Spartanburg 
Elects Officers 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 7.—The 
Woman’s Music Club closed its season 
last week with the annual request pro- 
gram given at the home of Mrs. W. | 
Maner on Alabama Avenue. The dis- 
cussion of the day was the recent fes- 
tival and the financial campaign now on 
for the 1917 festival, which thus far has 
produced $6,000. The annual winter con- 
cert course was also brought up, two 
numbers having already been booked, 
Kitty Cheatham and the Saslawsky 
Quartet, both to appear in the fall. The 
club at its business meeting later elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: President, Mary Law; first vice- 
president, Mrs. B. L. Blackwell; second 
vice-president, Mrs. H. L. Bomar; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Otto Grasse; treasurer, Mrs. 
D. E. Guerrant; press secretary, Mrs. J. 
R. D. Johnson. It was decided that the 
study for next year should be the sym- 
phony, supplemented with Bach’s Pas- 
sion music and a few other subjects left 


to the program committee. 
ae DD. d. 





Gertrude Schirmer Weds W. R. Fay 


Gertrude Schirmer, daughter of the 
late Gustav Schirmer, the head of the 
music publishing house of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., was married to William Rodman 
Fay of Boston on Tuesday, June 6. Miss 
Schirmer was given in marriage by her 
brother, Robert Schirmer. A small re- 
ception followed at the residence of the 
bride’s mother. Mr. and Mrs. Fay will 
spend their honeymoon in Honolulu and 
return in September to Boston, where 
they will make their home. 


" THE SEASON’S GREATEST ENCORE SONGS 


“The 


Sunshine 
of Your 


Smile” 


Words by Leonard Cooke 
Music by Lilian Ray 


Sung by scores of the 
leading concert artists 


Issued in four keys—D, 


E>, F and G 


A beautiful, simple mel- 

ody, and one of those rare 

lyrics that strike just the 
| right note. 


PUT IT ON YOUR NEXT 
PROGRAM! 


TETRAZZINI’S FAVORITE 


SOMEWHERE A 
A20) ( O) Sees ee Oy.0 © Be 


Lyrics by EILEEN NEWTON 
Music by ARTHUR F. TATE 





Words by 
LEONARD COOKE. 


Your Heart Wil) Call Me Home 


KATHLEEN HOWARD TO WED 





Contralto Will Be Bride of Edward 
Baird—An Operatic Romance 


Kathleen Howard, American contralto, 
who will be one of the principals at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company next sea- 
son, is to become the bride this summer 
of Edward Kellogg Baird of New York. 
The announcement was made by Miss 
Howard’s mother, Mrs. George M. How- 
ard of Paris, who at present is in Buf- 
falo, their former home. 

Mr. Baird, a well known attorney, was 
organizer and president of the Century 
Opera Company in 1913, when that com- 
pany gave grand opera in English at 
the Century, and it was there that he 
met Miss Howard. Prior to her engage- 
ment at the Century, Miss Howard had 
sung in Europe, starting as an operatic 
and concert singer in her student days 
abroad. She was decorated by the Czar 
of Russia in 1911, having sung several 
times by imperial command. She sang 
in opera at Covent Garden, London, and 
in several German cities. After her sea- 
son at the Century she was chosen as 
the leading contralto in Parker’s “Fairy- 
land.” She also has sung with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Society. 

Carmen and Amneris in “Aida” are 
two of Miss Howard’s favorite réles. 




















Anna Fitziu, the American .soprano; 
Hugh Allan, baritone; Nathalie Boshko, 
violinist; Victoria Boshko, pianist, and 
Emil J. Polak, accompanist, were the 
soloists who appeared successfully at the 
Woodmere Country Club, Woodmere, 
Long Island, on Monday evening, May 
29. 


The Sunshine Of Your Smile. 
Mastic ty 
LILIAN BAY. 
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OTHER BEAUTIFUL SONGS BY TATE 
Do You Remember—4 keys, D, E>, F and G 
When You Come Back -—4 keys RAPS ee 
$ keys, C.D.E >] 
Fallen Roses --4 keys, C, D>, E» and I 
New York City 
nisaiigiilaaeaali 
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UKULELE FINDING WIDESPREAD FAVOR 





Vogue of the Hawaiian Instru- 
ment Has Extended to All 
Parts of the Country 


EW musical instruments have never 
grown so rapidly into popularity 

as has the Hawaiian ukulele. Intro- 
duced into the United States only a very 
few years ago, it has become known and 
liked all over the country. Naturally it 
has had its greatest vogue on the Pacific 
Coast, however, and it is estimated that 
more than 30,000 of these instruments 
were sold in California alone, in 1915, 
while the number sold in that State dur- 
ing the last three years would probably 


total 70,000. Visitors to the Coast, espe- 
cially to the San Francisco exposition 
last year, heard the instrument played 
by both Californians and __ native 
Hawaiians, and were so favorably im- 
pressed that they also became  pur- 
chasers. Then, too, the Hawaiian play- 
ers who traveled with the play called 
“The Bird of Paradise” have no doubt 
helped to spread the instrument’s pop- 
ularit In fact, one may hear the uku- 
lele « ie in practically every State in 
the Union and even in parts of Canada, 
Mexico and more distant countries. 

Contrary to probable popular belief, 
most of the ukuleles, no matter where 
they are sold, are manufactured in this 
country. There are makers in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other large cities of the United 
States mainland and, while the Islands 
really originated the instrument, the 
percentage of ukuleles produced in 
Hawaii is relatively small. 

Hawaiian compositions, both songs 
and instrumental pieces, have also be- 
come surprisingly popular in this country 
during the last two or three years. 
“Aloha Oe,” for instance, has earned a 
phenomenal amount of favor during sev- 
eral years and more recent pieces have 
likewise enjoyed substantial popularity. 








: 
| 
| 





W. S. Williamson, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
with a Native Ukulele Player of 
Hawaii 


In appearance the ukulele is similar 
to the Spanish guitar, although consid- 
erably smaller. It has four strings and 
is primarily intended for the accompani- 
ment of other instruments or the voice. 
It is easily played and has a soft, mellow 
tone that brings out the weird romance 
of the island songs. 

The accompanying picture shows the 
ukulele in the hands of a little native 
player of Honolulu. Beside her stands 
W. S. Williamson, Jr., a ukulele dealer 
of Los Angeles. 

CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 





250,000 MUSIC TEACHERS 


An Indication That That Is Their Pres- 
ent Population in America 


It took five years to count and tabulate 
the musicians of the United States. But 
possibly we can find interest in knowing 
how many of us there were when the 
census was taken, and as a matter of 
proportion work out the present musical 
teaching force of the country. In 1910 
there were 139,310 against 92,174 in 1900. 
On the same ratio of growth, says the 
Music Student of Los Angeies, there now 
would be over 250,000 teachers of music 
in the country. 

There are two notable features pro- 
duced by the census figures and deduc- 
tions are more interesting than figures. 
The first is that the country rapidly is 
growing musical. This is reduced by the 
fact that in the thirty years preceding 
1910, while the population practically 
was ‘multiplied by two, the number of 
musicians was multiplied by five. 





Certainly this must mean that there 
is two-and-a-half times as much interest 
taken in music now as thirty years ago. 

Another deduction concerns the num- 
ber of women teaching music. In 1880 
there were 3,000 more men teachers than 
women; but in 1910, woman had so as- 
serted her rights that there were about 
thirty thousand more women than men in 
the profession. 

Verily the American woman has dis- 
covered music. 


President’s Sever to "Give Ocean 


Grove Recital 


President Wilson expects to spend the 
summer at Shadow Lawn, Elberon, N. J., 
and his eldest daughter, Margaret, well 
known as a soprano of ability, has been 
engaged through the Standard Booking 
Office of New York, for a recital to be 
given in the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 
on Saturday evening, July 15. The fee 
guaranteed Miss Wilson by the Camp- 
meeting Association is large, not because 
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HARRIET SCHOLDER, Pianist 
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CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LANGUAGES AND DANCING 
Seattle, Washington 


Summer Normal from August ist to September Ist. — 
Write for Catalogue. Nellie O, Cornish, Director. 


Miss Wilson values her services above 
those of other artists, but because she is 
interested in earning as much as possible 
for certain movements with which she is 
concerned. A _ special box will be pre- 
pared and reserved for the President and 
his family. 





ACTIVITIES OF JUDSON HOUSE 





Sings “Messiah” Thrice in 
Twenty-four Hours 


Judson House, tenor, artist-student of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science, under the in- 
struction of Adelaide Gescheidt, lately 
performed an unusual feat when he sang 
three performances of “The Messiah” in 
twenty-four hours. On the evening of 
May 27 he sang it in Philadelphia, and 
the fellowing afternoon in Elkton, Md., 
and at Elk Mills, Md., in the evening. 

In addition to this Mr. House has filled 
an unusually large number of engage- 
ments for so young an artist. On May 
2 he gave a joint recital in New York 
with Gertrude Manning Landale, at the 
residence of Dr. Frank E. Miller. On 
the following day Mr. House sang in 
“Elijah” at Cornwall, Conn., with the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. On May 10 
he appeared in joint recital in Corning, 
N. Y., with Annie Louise David, harpist. 
On May 11 he was heard in “The Holy 
City,” New Hartford, Conn., and May 
19 in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” at 
Yonkers, N. Y. On May 24 Mr. House 
sang the rédle of Samson in Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” at Peace Dale, 
R. I., under the direction of Dr. Jules 
Jordan. Mr. House sang in the same 
work on June 13 at Wooster, Ohio. 

Mr. House has been engaged as tenor 
soloist at Chautauqua for the month of 
August, when important works are to be 
given with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Tenor 


CONCERTS IN INDIANAPOLIS 





University Orchestra of Bloomington in 
a Well Given Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 10.—The 
University Orchestra of Bloomington, 
under the direction of Prof. Charles D. 
Campbell, was heard in a program on 
June 4 in the Men’s Gymnasium. The 
program embraced the first movement of 
the Symphony, No. 3, of Beethoven, Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt, and the 
March from “Lear,” Tschaikowsky, be- 
sides the solo numbers played by Mrs. 
Charles A. Mosemiller, pianist, who con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the large 
audience in the Concerto in G Minor, 
Mendelssohn; “‘Berceuse,” Landstein, and 
Polonaise in E, Liszt. 

A series of two concerts, under the 
auspices of the Earnest Circle of the 


King’s Daughters, was given by the 
Fornari Concert Company on June 7 
and 8. Malvina Ehrlich, pianist and 
accompanist; Carmelita Wilkes, soprano; 
Karl Havlicek, violinist, and Rodolfo 
Fornari gave programs which were 
heartily — v. = 


LUCY MARSH’S SEASON ENDS 





Soprano Appeared with Many Notable 
Organizations 


Lucy Marsh, the popular soprano, 
whose season closed on June 6, has this 
year sung a long list of important con- 
certs. Her success has been decided with 
such organizations as the Worcester 
Symphony, the Toledo Orpheus Club, the 
Syracuse University Chorus, Providence 
Arion Club, Philadelphia Fortnightly 
Club and the Schumann Club of New 
York. 

Miss Marsh will do considerable sing- 
ing for the Victor Company during June 
and July, after which she will leave for 
Maine, where she will prepare her réper- 
toire for next season, for which a num- 
ber of excellent engagements have al- 
ready been closed by her. 


Municipal Auditorium in Prospect for 
Holyoke 


HOLYOKE, MAss., June 10.—Holyoke 
is to have a municipal auditorium if 
present plans carry through. The project 
is now in the hands of a committee. W. 
C. Hammond, Holyoke’s distinguished 
musician, referred at a meeting last 
week to the municipal auditorium in 





Portland, Me., in which seats can be sold 
for the biggest musical events at a nom- 
inal price. Holyoke, he said, is handi- 
capped at the present time in presenting 
concert courses owing to lack of room, 
but with an auditorium such as is pro- 
posed the big symphony orchestras could 
be brought to the city and seats sold 
from 25 to 50 cents. W. E. C. 


LOUIS GRAVEURE IN MONTREAL 





Baritone Gives Fine Disclosure of His 
Art—Francis Moore Assists 


_ MONTREAL, CAN., June 5.—The most 
important event of last week’s music 
was a recital by Louis Graveure, = 
by Francis Moore, in Windsor "Hall, 
Monday evening. The audience wee 
small, but most enthusiastic and Mr. 
Graveure was accorded a veritable tri- 
umph. Francis Moore was a perfect ac- 
companist and gave a group of enjoyable 
piano solos. 

B. F. Poirier, organist of the Church 
of St. Jacques, gave the first of a series 
of organ recitals on Tuesday night. Mr. 
Poirier introduced several of his own 
compositions, notably “Prelude a la 
Carillon” and “Fugue de Concert.” He 
also give the “Toccata” by Letondal, an- 
other Montreal composer. i. Ln A. 


A musicale was given recently at the 
Emanuel Baptist Church, Albany, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Rathbone Club. 
Those appearing were Mrs. Charlotte 
Boyd Gilbert, soprano, of Troy, and 


Louis T. Krause, violinist, of Troy. Lydia 
I’, Stevens was accompanist. 








M Some Orchestral 
Engagements 


A 1915 :: :: 1916 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
CHESTRA (Chicago) 
Frederick Stock, Conductor 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA (New York) 
Josef Stransky, Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Philadelphia) 





OR- 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY OR 
CHESTRA (St. Louis) 
Max Zach, Conductor 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Cedar Rapids) 


Emil Oberhoffer, 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
CHESTRA (Cleveland) 

Frederick Stock, Conductor 

NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (New Haven) 


Horatio Parker, Conductor 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY OR. 
CHESTRA (San Antonio) 
Max Zach, Conductor 


DENVER PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA (Denver) 


Horace Tureman, Conductor 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Los Angeles) 


Adolf Tandler, Conducter 


Conductor 


OR 


Management 
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NEW HOME FOR SAN FRANCISCO PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra Being Brought Into Direct Rivalry with Hertz’s Organization—Five Weeks’ Season of 
Opera in English in Prospect—Music School of Girls’ Club of San Francisco Pleads for Library 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, June 5, 1916. 


N accordance with the program out- 
lined in MusicAL AMERICA several 
weeks ago, Frank W. Healy, former man- 
ager of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, has assumed charge of the 
People’s Philharmonic forces and _ is 
bringing the new organization into di- 


rect rivalry with that of which Alfred 
Hertz is director. With Mr. Healy at 
the head of the Philharmonic Associa- 
tion, U. G. Saunders remains as orches- 
tra manager, and Nikolai Sokoloff will 
continue in the conductorship, for the 
year at least. 

Bringing the. orchestra from the huge 
skating rink, in which it has been giving 
concerts up to the present time, Man- 
ager Healy is establishing it anew in the 
Cort Theater, where the San Francisco 
Symphony concerts are given. The first 
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program under the new régime is sched- 
uled for Sunday afternoon, June 18, with 
Tina Lerner as soloist. Prices will range 
from 25 cents to $1. Conductor Soko- 
loff has in preparation two movements 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D Ma- 
jor, the “Mignon” Overture and Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture. The 
concerto in which Miss Lerner will ap- 
pear is the Saint-Saéns in G Minor. 

William Sproule, the new president of 
the Musical Association of San Francisco, 
supporting the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, came from New York re- 
cently, but has returned to the East. 
Whether any agreement was reached as 
to plans for the coming season, when the 
railway magnate met with the associa- 
tion directors, has not been announced. 
Mr. Hertz has been spending his vaca- 
tion at Coronado, and the orchestra’s 
office is closed for the summer. 

Desider Josef Vecsei, the young Hun- 


garian pianist who has commanded much 


attention in Europe and New York, is in 
San Francisco and Manager Healy an- 
nounces that he will be one of the Phil- 
harmonic soloists. 


People’s Orchestra Concerts 


The San Francisco People’s Orchestra, 
Giulio Minetti, conductor, completed its 
first series of concerts a week ago, and 
according to present plans a new series 
will be inaugurated about the middle of 
July. Cecil Cowles, a brilliant young 
pianist of this city, was the soloist at the 
closing concert, playing the presto move 
ment from the G Minor Symphony by 
Saint-Saéns. Esther Mundell sang a 
“Tosca” aria. The program further in- 
cluded the Prelude, Dance, Storm Music 
and “March of the Gods” from Edward 
Schneider’s Bohemian Grove play, 
“Apollo”; Beethoven’s “Leonore” Over- 
ture, the Strauss “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
and compositions by Handel, Lemaire and 
Boccherini. 

Paul Steindorff and Carl Schultz are 
training a new company for a season of 
five weeks of grand opera in English at 


the Oakland Auditorium, the season to 
begin on June 19. Principal singers are 
Paul Galazzi, baritone; Emile Lancel, 
formerly of the Opéra Comique, Paris; 
Lucy Van de Mark, of this city; Miss 
Sinclair and Mme. Mansfield. The operas 
for the opening week are “Faust,” 
“Martha” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 

Alice Gentle, who made a concert trip 
to the north coast cities and intended 
to continue eastward and make her home 
in New York, returned to San Francisco 
on account of illness and is still here. 

Louis Persinger, concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, has 
returned from his eastern concert tour. 
For the remainder of the summer he is 
to be in Yolando, a Marin County suburb 
of San Francisco. 

Participants in the recent concert of 
the Mansfeldt Club were Esther Hjelte, 
Ruth Viola Davis, Helen Koykendall, 
Marjorie E. Young, Lorraine Ewing and 
Stella Howell. 

At the Forum Club last week. Nellie 
Walker, in Indian costume, sang several 
of the Carlos Troyer Zuni Indian songs, 
and a piano program was given by Emer- 
ita Gillette. 

Marie Rappold was here last week on 
her Edison tour. 


Music School Needs Library 


In sending to MUSICAL AMERICA a re- 
quest to publish the fact that a music 
library is needed for the Music School 
of the Girls’ Club of San Francisco, 
which club is maintained by neighbor- 
hood workers for the benefit of girls 
earning their own living, and in which 
free musical instruction is given, Julius 
Rehn Weber, the distinguished Berkeley 
pianist, acting as director of the school, 
says that a number of contributions have 
already been received from private li- 
braries and adds: 

“Our music school has reached the 
point of efficiency at which a musical 
library is an absolute necessity. It is 
not enough for our students to take 
lessons. They must be urged to take 
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the initiative and read good music as they 
read good books. They must inform 
themselves about the lives and works of 
great composers; there is nothing more 
uplifting, and in the pursuit of the beau- 
tiful in art it should be as much a part 
in the life of our young | ence as the 
reading of fine poetry and good litera- 
ture in general.” 

Genevieve Holmberg, contralto, gave 
a recital last Thursday at the San Mateo 
High School Auditorium. She was as- 
sisted by Zdenka Buben, pianist. 

In a song recital at 376 Sutter Street, 
last Tuesday, an excellent program was 
presented by Esther Mundell, Alice May, 
Ethel Groom, Rita Salomon, Louise 
Ronstadt and Garwood Simons. 

Young pianists heard in a recital at 
the Hotel Shattuck, Berkeley, last week, 
were: Dorothy Leighton, Burnett Park, 
Anita Ingram, Gertrude Lachman, Helen 
Maher, William Hillman and Marion 
Osmer. 

Sequoia Club Hall was thronged Sat- 
urday when Mary Pasmore and her vio- 
lin pupils, in and out of “The Fiddle 
Club,” entertained the audience. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Opera Singer Discovered in Plattsburg 
Camp 


_ Opera singers who are engaged in mil- 
itary service are not to be found in the 
European trenches alone. The “rookies”’ 
of Company F in the Second Battalion 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., recently discov- 
ered that they had a grand opera basso 
in their ranks, when the ringing voice of 
Gaston Sargeant broke forth _lustily 
above the rest in “Marching Through 
Georgia.” Mr. Sargeant, an American 
singer, was for six years at Covent Gar- 
den, and is engaged for the Chicago 
Opera Company for next season. He 
served seven months as American volun- 
teer with the British hospital corps at 
the beginning of the war. Another 
prominent musician in Company F is 
Marshall Kernochan, the American com- 
poser, whose comrades are trying to per- 
suade him to write a Plattsburg march. 
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Geneva Jefferds, American Soprano 


ROVIDENCE, R. I., June 5.—Geneva 
Jefferds, soprano of this city, has 
been winning many laurels during the 
season just ended. Miss Jefferds was 
heard in the “Creation” and the “Mes- 


siah” with the Arion Club of Provi- 
dence, and as soloist with the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra. Included in the 
season’s activities was a highly success- 
ful appearance with the Arion Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
Miss Jefferds is a product of Amer- 
ican teaching. She has studied with 
such well-known authorities as Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, the vocal teacher, and 
Emil Mollenhauer, the distinguished 
coach. She is soloist at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Providence, a 
church noted for its fine choir. Constant 
study and enthusiasm have been her 
motto and she possesses the happy fac- 
ulty of implanting these essentials to 
success in the minds of her pupils. Miss 
Jefferds’ voice is a lyric soprano of love- 
ly quality. A. F. 


TOLEDO ORGAN OPENED 








Dr. George Andrews Gives Dedicatory 
Recital on the Instrument 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 8.—Dr. George W. 
Andrews of Oberlin gave a dedicatory 


recital on the new organ at the First 
Congregational Church during the open- 
ing week services of the church. Dr. 
Andrews played a widely varied program 
which displayed the great possibilities of 
the instrument. Roscoe Mulholland, bari- 
tone of the choir, sang several numbers 
which were enthusiastically received. 
Mary Yates Martin accompanied him. 
The church was packed, and many were 
turned away. The organ, which is con- 
sidered on of the finest in the Middle 
West, is the gift of Mrs. Mary Nearing. 

The Overland Glee Club gave its an- 
nual concert at the Scott High School 
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auditorium the evening of June 1. The 
club has a membership of eighty men, 
all employees of the Overland automobile 
factory and is now under the direction 
of Walter E. Ryder. Its unaccompanied 
numbers were especially well done, and 
finely shaded. The club was assisted by 
Mrs. Randolph P. Hull, contralto, who 
sang two delightful groups and gave sev- 
eral encores. Louise Scheuerman ac- 
companied for Mrs. Hull and Doyle N. 
Wyre for the club. E. E. O. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICALES 
PLANNED FOR NEXT SEASON 


Morning Series Will Present Many Fa- 
mous Artists—Much Good Music 
Being Heard at Parks 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 5.—Philadel- 
phia is to have next season a series of 


notable Monday morning musicales, simi- 
lar to those given by Bagby at the Bilt- 
more in New York. The local concerts, 
which will be given in the ball room of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, will take 
place on Nov. 13 and 27, Dec. 11, Jan. 
8 and 22, and Feb. 5. The joint com- 
mittee of several charities, of which Mrs. 
Harold E. Yarnall is manager, has an- 
nounced the incomplete list of artists, 
which includes Frieda Hempel, Maria 
Barrientos, Julia Culp, Olga Samaroff, 
Anna Case, Antoinette Szumowska, Pas- 
quale Amato, Pablo Casals, Paul Rei- 
mers, George Copeland, Oscar Seagle, 
Louis Graveure, Povla Frisch and Eddy 
Brown. 

_ The local amusement parks again are 
in full swing, and lovers of good music 
are finding much to attract them at these 
resorts, particularly at Willow Grove, 
where Arthur Pryor and his band yester- 
day opened an engagement. In addition 
to his own popularity and that of his 
fine aggregation of musicians, Mr. Pryor 
has the assistance in his tenth season 
of an excellent quartet of singers, head- 
ed by Prince Ilma, who was brought to 
this country by Oscar Hammerstein. His 
fine baritone voice is a feature of the 
quartet which bears his name, and which 
in addition to himself includes Dora 
DeVere, soprano; Florence Phillips, con- 
tralto, and Enrico Albano, tenor. 

At Woodside Park, William Bayne and 
his Sixty-ninth Regiment Band of New 
York yesterday succeeded Kryl and his 
musicians, who had been well received 
since the opening two weeks ago. His 
principal instrumental soloist is Arthur 
Williams, cornetist, while vocal numbers 
are offered by Edna Wallace Kinney, 
contralto. Point Breeze Park, in the 
vicinity of the Navy Yard, has Gatti’s 
band furnishing lively music afternoon 
and evening. A. 'F 











Teaching a Deaf Person to Sing 


Dispatches from Columbus, Ohio, tell 
us that it is possible to teach a deaf 
person to sing. At least, Mrs. Christian 
Born, wife of a Columbus brewer, has 
found it possible after weeks of experi- 
menting with an eighteen-year-old Cleve- 
land student at the State School for the 
Deaf. This unusual feat in teaching 
methods consists of facial expressions, 
accompanied by piano tones, which, of 
course, the student cannot hear. The 
Cleveland girl has mastered more than 
an octave of notes, indicating that the 
method is likely to prove successful. 
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Helen Kellar, the eminent deaf and blind 
student, whose experiment in listening 
to Caruso sing is remembered with in- 
terest, has tested Mrs. Born’s process. 
Thomas A. Edison is also interested in it. 
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Pennsylvania Students Protest Against 
Appearance of Rappold and Matzenauer 


Report comes from Philadelphia that 
students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, forming a “Students’ Patriotic 
Committee,” called a mass meeting to 
protest against the appearance of Mmes. 
Marie Rappold and Margarete Matzen- 
auer in the open-air production of 
“Aida” on the ground that they were 
German singers. The zealous patriots 
intended to use Houston Hall as a meet- 
ing place for the expression of their 
grievances, but Dr. Walter T. Taggart, 
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chairman of the Houston Hall House 
Committee, announced that he would re- 
fuse them permission if they intended to 
ask for it. The two singers were de- 
scribed as “representing a race which, 
by its inhuman conduct in war, has 
forfeited all claim to the respect and 
good-will of thinking American people.” 

As a matter of fact Mme. Rappold is 
a native born American and Mme. 
Matzenauer has announced her intention 
of taking out her first citizenship papers. 


Julia Claussen Adds to Triumphs in Re- 
cital at Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 4.—Mme. 
Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, 
appeared here last night with the Red- 
path Chautauqua in recital. She was 
assisted by Pierre Henrotte, violinist, 
and Marcel Charlier, pianist. Mme. 
Claussen fully justified all expectations, 
and delighted a large audience with her 
beautiful voice and artistic singing. Her 
program comprised a group of German 
songs, “Ave Maria” from “Thais,” 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” and a group 
of songs in English. She was very gra- 
cious in granting encores. In Pierre 
Henrotte was revealed a violinist of dis- 
tinction, and he shared the honors of the 
evening equally with the contralto. The 
“Rondo Capricioso” of Saint-Saéns was 
played in an admirable manner, and he 
was compelled to respond with two en- 
cores. Marcel Charlier supplied fault- 
less accompaniments, and the audience 
regretted that the pianist did not appear 
also as soloist. W. P. C. 
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THE SOCIALIZATION OF MUSIC 


Fighting the Perils of Commercialism in an Industrial Era—The Indifferent Attitude of a Democ- 
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ORE than fifteen years ago, I was 
much concerned with the question as 
to what was the best medium for coun- 
teracting the tendency of the arts to drift 
gradually into the grip of commercialism. 
At that time I was a young student of 
psychology and social conditions and my 
views lacked the support of experience 
that life has given me since. I have wit- 
nessed no improvement in the matter 
since that time, however, and I find that 
our civilization is facing a serious dan- 
ger if proper steps are not taken im- 
mediately to avert it. This peril of com- 
mercialism is more serious in music than 
in anything else, although the war may 
change the condition slightly in Europe. 
The danger is not less or greater here 
than it is in Europe. It is not a na- 
tional but a universal problem. | 
We are living in an industrial era, 
in which material issues play the fore- 
most réle. The great benefit materialism 
has conferred upon humanity is in abol- 
ishing feudal systems and bringing about 
closer relations between the most distant 
nations of the world. In one word, in- 
dustrialism has freed humanity from the 
yoke of feudal lords and feudal views 
and made the world a cosmic community. 
In late years it has even begun to destroy 
the bulwarks of racialism and national- 
ism. But it has left art, the noblest of 
human undertakings, in the same state 
socially in which it was during the feudal 
era. It has abolished the significance 
and magic of the folk-arts, yet it has 
failed to give a compensating cosmic 
art. The era of boasted democracy has 
done away with the perfumed patronage 
of the feudal barons, but it has left mat- 
ters in the greasy hands of cold-blooded 
business-men. This peculiar condition 
has brought about a temporary stand- 
still in esthetic evolution. We see that 
in countries where commercialism is 
strong art is weak and vice versa. 


Thinking in Commercial Terms 


Our school systems and moral stand- 
ards have not developed far beyond the 
feudal grasp. We still worship brute 
heroism, brute force. A young student 
leaving college thinks altogether in com- 
mercial terms. His first conception of 
success and a career is in terms of so 
much money. We can read in thousands 
of stories of our celebrated artists that 
commercialism figures first of all. This 
adoration of a material power has 
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brought the modern artist face to face 
with a problem; either he goes with the 
money and has the success, fame and 
name, or he goes with the abstract art, 
the absolute ideal of beauty and is ig- 
nored, pitied, avoided and starved out of 
existence. No matter how strong the in- 
dividual’s will or character, in fighting 
such odds, he will succumb in the end. 
Only the few who happen to have the 
money and the genius (which occurs 
only once in a hundred years) can stand 
the strain and “beat the game.” 

One cannot blame the average young 
student of music when, after finishing 
his studies, he dreams of making a career 
of commercial success, earning so much 
money as an equivalent to his talent; 
there is nothing else left to do. There 
is nothing that appeals more powerfully 
to a young imagination than the glamour 
of the footlights and headlines; and these 
depend altogether upon commercial 
means and bring commercial returns. 
The whole code of social ambition is 
based on that very thing. 

But this strain is so strong and so 
lasting that all esthetic ideals crumble 
at the end. We have many press-agented 
artists, yet practically none of them 
leaves anything behind. They have noth- 
ing to say, they have no esthetic 
message. 

We are living in an age when the 
danger of retarding and destroying the 
noblest gifts of humanity by a merciless 
monster is just as great as during the 
era of the Inquisition. We are crushing 
hundreds, nay, thousands of our noblest 
geniuses under the wheels of our boasted 
democracy, simply because our public 
opinion ignores the importance of an 
wsthetic factor. We are boasting of our 
riches and institutions, our heaps of iron 
and stone, yet the fact is that money has 
never made any geniuses; power has 
never created art. 

History is the best illustration of this 
argument. And other arguments are to 
be found in the true life stories of 
men who created something great. A 
friend of O. Henry told me that this 
lamented author complained that he 
never wrote his artistic best when he 
was measuring his effort by the money 
he expected to get. Mr. Sibelius told me 
two years ago that Richard Strauss had 
ceased to compose music worth while 
since he had been figuring it in terms 
of marks, francs and dollars. The late 
Count Leo Tolstoy told me that he was 
once offered an immense sum of money 
for writing a short story for a foreign 
publication. He wrote the story while 
the man was waiting for the manuscript. 
And he said it was the greatest trash he 
could imagine! 


Attitude of Public Men 


How our public men belittle the sig- 
nificance of music and art is best illus- 
trated by an experience of my own in 
this country. Two years ago I asked 
President Wilson to pay a visit to the 
MacDowell Festival in Peterborough, 
N. H., which was near his summer resi- 
dence. I did it with the idea that the 
President’s presence might help the noble 
cause. Mr. Wilson wrote, apologizing 
that he was pressed by more important 
political matters and thus could not take 
part in it. This was our democratic 
America. But I had a better experience 
with the late Czar Alexander the Third, 
whom I invited to attend the Music 
Festival in Reval in 1892. Both the 
Czar and his family attended, and I re- 
ceived a very cordial: letter from His 
Majesty, thanking me for the invita- 
tion, ete. 

During last summer’s Woodstock, 
N. Y., Music Festival, Harvey ~ White 
wrote a most cordial letter to Governor 
Whitman, asking him to honor the ven- 
ture by his presence. Mr. Whitman was 
then but a dozen of miles away at a 
political meeting, but he excused himself. 
In feudal Russia, a Governor considers 
the music festival the greatest of events 
and makes it a special occasion. These 


are sad instances of how democracy and 
commercialism ignore art. Music in our 
American terms is something below a 
man’s dignity, when it has to do with 
an average business man. 

I have met many unrecognized geniuses 
of music and other arts, who have 
frankly confessed that they did not think 
it worth their efforts and sacrifice to 
exchange their spiritual selves for 
something obvious and superficial. Of 
course, we all have to live and must have 
our bread and butter, but the question 
arises as to where the limit is in the wild 
chase for money. We have come to a 
point where the commercial in art must 
stop. We measure the esthetic achieve- 
ments of our -artists by material stand- 
ards, which is wrong. The people uncon- 
sciously feel the objectionable side of this 
and resent it keenly. We can see that 
best from the success of so many com- 
paratively amateurish ventures, as, for 
instance, that of the Washington Square 
Players, etc. We mix art with groceries 
and dry-goods, while it belongs in the 
class of a religion. 


When Art Is Purchased 


Mr. Kussewitzky, the celebrated Russian 
contrabass player, began an open propa- 
ganda against commercialism in music, 
many years ago, by giving a series of 
free performances throughout the coun- 
try. In Russia, conditions are different, 
as life there still bears, more or less, a 
semi-feudal stamp. But here, in free 
America, we have absolutely ignored the 
question of the ideal wsthetics. Like the 
ancient Romans, we purchase the best 
art of the world from abroad. But the 
difference between a purchased foreign 
art and a sacred native art is like the 
difference between a moving picture play 
and a real drama. The real reward of 
a genuine art is the rapturous feeling, 
the inspirational emotion, that it pro- 
duces, and thus is absolutely subjective. 
This is especially strong in music. 

Mme. Narodny, a concert singer of 
wide experience, has repeatedly ex- 
plained to me that she revolts in facing 
an audience whose mind mirrors the 
street and whose attention has been 
doctored by press agents. She has 
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flatly refused to make any concer 
tours in the service of an affected an 
not a real art, an industrialized and no) 
a free form of expression. Many other 
Russian musical artists feel the sam: 
way. 

What is the first step to take in th: 
solution of the difficult problem? I am 
reminded of an attempt of Mr. White 
in Woodstock to enable all arts repre. 
sented by those who live in that com- 
munity to find expression as free as wind 
or rain in nature. Mr. White built an 
open-air stage in an old stone quarry, 
overlooking a beautiful meadow and a 
romantic landscape, and the first music 
festival of the kind was given in August 
of last year. Mme. Narodny, Lada and 
Mme. Kéfer acted as the soloists, and an 
orchestra of eighteen musicians played 
pieces of more or less popular character, 
This Woodstock Festival remains in the 
memory of the huge audience that at- 
tended it as one of the most inspiring 
artistic events ever seen. 

Mr. White intends this summer to 
have a sufficient number of musicians in 
Woodstock so that open-air Sunday con- 
certs may be given regularly till the 
fall. The second music festival in 
August will be held on the same stage 
as last year. American and foreign 
composers are invited to submit their 
works to the Woodstock Music Festival 
Committee, and will find an appreciative 
audience, provided there is artistic merit 
in their work. Among those who will 
be soloists in the Woodstock concerts 
this summer are Hervey White, Mme. 
Maria Mieler Narodny, Paul Kéfer, 
Pierre Henrotte, Lada and others. 

Mr. White, while publishing a monthly 
magazine which he writes and prints 
himself, is doing something similar to 
what Tolstoy did in Russia. Mr. White 
is a champion of the art that emanates 
from nature, and he maintains that a 
country which lacks a national art has 
to find it in solitude and free nature. 
Since all folk-art’ of Europe originated 
in the rural parts, Mr. White thinks this 
should be the case with America. Mr. 
White was a _ prominent settlement 
worker in Chicago and co-operated with 
Jane Addams in her Hull House work. 
But he has come to the conclusion that 
it is not the city but the country in 
which is formed the backbone of a na- 
tion’s art and soul. Artists lose the 
divine.as soon as they get too interested 
in the material. 

The Woodstock attempt is perhaps the 
beginning of a new art. The idea of so- 
cialization of music is more important 
than has been admitted. That our ma- 
terial riches make us one of the fore- 
most countries in the world should not 
blind us to our duty to seek that beauty 
and those ideals which lie beyond the 
reach of the dollar. 


SUMMER CLASS IN NEW YORK. 


IN THE DUNNING SYSTEM 
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| Chorus, Orchestra and Soloists of Boston’s Al Fresco “Elijah’’ Performance 





The Musical Forces Which Presented Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the National League Baseball Grounds in Boston on June 4. 


165 and the Soloists Were Mme. Schumann-Heink, Elvira Leveroni, Frieda Hempel, Marie Sundelius, Johannes Sembach and Clarence Whitehill. 


rosch Was the Conductor. A Detailed Account of the Performance Appeared in “Musical America” of June 10 





Photo b Press Publishing | \ } 


The Chorus Included 1200, the Orchestra 


Walter Dam- 





LOS ANGELES OPERA AROUSES RABINOFF 


Advertised Performance with 
Boston Opera Stars Abandoned 
When His Telegrams Arrived 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—June 8.—The sec- 
ond week of the performances of the 
California Opera Company, sponsored 
and managed by Florencio Constantino, 
opened with “Aida,” with himself as the 
chief star. 











Mrs. Herman Lewis 


presents 


Maude Fay 














American Prima Donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 


Munich Royal Opera 
Covent Garden 


for concerts season of 1916-17. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison 
Avenue (Carlion Chambers), New York. 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890. 





Last week by far the best performances 
were the several given of “The Barber 
of Seville,” with Constantino, De Pas- 
quali, Bennyan and Picchi in the leading 
roles. 

It was the best performance of “The 
Barber” I have seen in twenty years, 
and the public seemed so to regard it, for 
on the arrangement of the répertoire of 
the second week this opera has been sub- 
stituted for several others. 

Sunday afternoon there was an inno- 
vation in opera-giving, in that Constan- 
tino made good on his promise of “free 
opera for children.” Twenty-five hun- 
dred youngsters about fifteen years old 
were given free admission, and enjoyed 
the comedy of the opera immensely. 

The management advertised in ad- 
vance Mardones, Villiani and Gaudenzi, 
and on learning this Max Rabinoff wired 
one of the papers here that these singers 
were under contract to the Boston Opera 
Company and could not appear in the 
Constantino company. The management 
of the latter says that negotiations were 
under way with the singers, but the com- 
pany could not meet the figures de- 
manded. Meanwhile, Rabinoff has sent 
for newspaper advertisements, photo- 
graphs of posters and so on as munitions 
of operatic war. 

Edwin Lemare, the English organist, 
was in the city recently, going to Clare- 
mont for the opening recital on the organ 
in Bridges Music Hall. This building 
was erected at a cost of $50,000 for the 
music department of Pomona College, 
which is under the direction of F. A. 
Bacon. Another musical attraction at the 
college recently was a lecture by William 
Shakespeare, the eminent English teacher 
of singing. 


In the matter of concerts the leading 
attractions of Los Angeles the past week 
were the two concerts by the Cherniavski 
trio, at Trinity Auditorium, under the 
management of L. E. Behymer. On both 
occasions the house was well filled, in 
spite of the counter operatic attraction. 
This trio was practically unknown to Los 
Angeles, except through MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, but on any future reappearance it 
will be warmly welcomed. 

The Cherniavskis played with a spirit 
and such an absolute unity of nuance and 
expression as to give a new meaning to 
compositions of ensemble nature they 
played. While the solo work showed 
them to have a full artistic equipment it 
was in the ensemble that they made the 
greatest effect. A dozen encores were 
demanded of the various members. 

At Trinity Auditorium last Thursday 
night the Orpheus Club gave the last of 
its season’s concerts with Will Garro- 
way, the accompanist of the club for ten 
years, as soloist. The principal number 
was Mosenthal’s “Thanatopsis,” which 
rather wandering number the club sang 
with excellent attention to its possibili- 
ties. Mr. Garroway showed that he has 
grown to a marked degree in his solo 
work in recent years. 

The Woman’s Orchestra closed its sea- 
son with a morning musicale Friday and 
gave an excellent account of its progress 
under the baton of Henry Schoenefeld. 
Ramona Wylie was the vocal soloist. The 
Bach Concerto for Two Violins was 
played by Misses Fagge and Fuhrer, with 
George Schoenefeld at the piano. 

W. F. GATES. 

Laura Gillon, pianist, gave her grad- 
uating recital at Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently. She played a short 
program capably. J. R. Ninniss, director 
of the department of music, was at the 
second piano. 
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CLARA WULLNER B&G 


The name of Wiillner has been made 
famous in the musical world by that 
master singer Ludwig Wiillner. Anothe 


CLARA WULLNER, Pianist, will tour 
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Mat. Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 
402 Madison Ave., N. Y. (Carlton Cham 
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MME. BUCKHOUT SCORES 
IN DEDICATED SONGS 


Success Thrice in One Week for Gifted 
Soprano’s Interpretation of Per- 
sonally Inscribed Music 


Three successes were won last week 
by Mme. Buckhout, “the singer of dedi- 
cated songs,” as she calls herself, at 
Meadville, Pa., on June 5; at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., on June 6, and at Lockport, N. Y., 
on June 8. 

At Meadville and Dunkirk Mme Buck- 
hout sang her program of twenty-three 
songs, all dedicated to her by their com- 
posers. Those represented were Mary 
Helen Brown, Oley Speaks, Mary Knight 
Wood, Harry Rowe Shelley, Christiaan 
Kriens, A. Walter Kramer, Hallett Gil- 
berté, Lawrence J. Munson, Floy Little 
Bartlett, Kerr-Pollo, James P. Dunn, C. 
Duvernet, P. M. Faraday, Claude War- 
ford, Margaret Hoberg, Philip James, 
Cornelius Rubner, Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, Gena Branscombe, M. Blaze- 
jewicz, Frederick W. Vanderpool and 
Ward-Stephens. Mme. Buckhout scored 
heavily in this program, being obliged to 
repeat no less than eleven of the twenty- 
three songs. 

On June 8 she was the soloist at the 
first annual concert of the Community 
Male Chorus at Lockport, N. Y., under 
the baton of John Lund of Buffalo. The 
concert was given at Thurston’s Audi- 
torium. The soprano offered at this con- 
cert two groups of songs, one by Brans- 
combe, Vanderpool and Kriens, and one 
by Dunn, Bartlett and Ward-Stephens, 
giving as encores songs by Hoberg and 
Faraday. Her success was marked. The 
chorus sang works by Mr. Lund, Gericke, 
Forschner, Spicker and Kremser. There 
were ’cello solos by Agnes B. Millhouse, 
who was also well received. Elizabeth 
Siedhoff was the accompanist of the eve- 
ning. 


Bernardo Olshansky, Russian Baritone, 
Now Under Saenger’s Guidance 


sernardo Olshansky, the Russian bari- 
tone, formerly of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, is now studying with Oscar 
Saenger. Mr. Olshansky also sang with 
the National Opera Company in Mont- 
real, where his success was noteworthy. 
During the present season he has sung 
with excellent results in Bangor, Hali- 
fax, Providence and New York. His 
gifts are such that he is equally at home 
in operatic airs and concert numbers, 
Mr. Saenger considers him the possessor 
of one of the finest baritone voices he 
has ever trained. 
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A diversified program that embodied 
among its many numbers the works of 
several American composers was present- 
ed at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, on 
May 3, when a number of the Valentine 
Peavey students of piano and voice were 
heard. The work of the young artists was 
of a meritorious nature and reflected cred- 
it upon their instructor. The piano pupils 
who appeared were Marjorie Parker, 
Edgar Stoeckel, Lulu Schillenger, Vir- 
ginia Nelson, Sadie Taylor, Dorothy Mil- 
ler, Lucie Marucchi, Mary Trebra, Helen 
Fuchs, Henry Fuchs, Adelaide Armitage, 
Helen Sherman and Adele Tompkins. 
The vocal students, Evelyn King, Elsie 
Weiss, Emily Sauter, Margaret Foster, 
Mabel Weymar, Edna Habehurst, Pauline 
Mager, Anna Croke, Rita Schmidt, John 
H. Waldron and Helen Asten. 


* * * 


At the concert given by Wima Sanda 
at the studio of Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine 
on June 6, in Carnegie Hall, Iva Wil- 
bert sang songs by Coleridge-Taylor. 
Miss Wilbert is one of Mme. Regina de 
Sales’s most promising pupils. Helen 
Desmonde, a gifted pianist, : 'so gave a 
solo by Liszt, which was greatly enjoyed. 

* * * 


Another interesting recital was given 
at the Virgil Piano Conservatory last 
week by pupils of John H. Stephan. 
Technically speaking, the most consistent 
merits were the intelligent use of the 
pedal and excellent tone production. 
From the point of view of interpretation 
the students displayed individuality of 
conception and facility in expression. 

*” * * 


Mme. Regina de Sales has given her 
last recital of the season at her studio 
at Carnegie Hall. Iva May Wilbert 
sang numbers by Coleridge-Taylor, Bem- 
berg and Offenbach. Her voice showed 
considerable progress. Esther Bancroft 
sang a group of Brahms and Schumann; 
Mildred Perkins interpreted arias by 
Gounod and Mozart; Katharine Viley, 
arias from Gounod, Puccini and Mozart; 
Inez Murray, a group of modern Eng- 
lish; Mrs. Bramson, songs by Schumann 


and Arditi; Mrs. Weinstein, songs from 
Schumann; Mrs. Gladys Parker Wheless, 
arias from Verdi and Bizet; Lillas Jor- 
dan, a group of old English; Anna Lee 
Warren, several French folk-songs; Bes- 
sie Lisker, a group of songs by Schu- 
mann, delightfully sung, and Mrs. 
Lauretta Cope, numbers by Cadman and 
Hildach. Misses Lawrence, Smith and 
Dierson made their first appearance in 
some simple songs. The pupils all 
showed improvement and the program 
was followed with enthusiasm. 
* * * 


Mme. Emily Montserratt-Fitzmaurice 
and her pupils, assisted by the Chester 
Hill Hawaiian Orchestra, with Mrs. 
Benjamin Chase at the piano, appeared 
in an afternoon musicale on June 10 in 
the music hall of the Country Life Per- 
manent Exposition at the Grand Central 
Terminal. Mrs. Montserratt-Fitzmaurice 
was admirably heard in the “Che faro 
senza” from “Orfeo ed Eurydice” and 
the Ladies’ Quartet, Edwina Schoenack, 
Henrietta Mehlbach, Edna Allen and 
Edna De Puy, appeared in songs by 
Schubert, Barnby and Geibel. Among 
the soloists who gave additional pleasure 
in the fine program presented were Alice 
Cranch, Adrienne Michel, Alexander De 
Puy, and Charles Fiero. 


* * ok 


Helen Freeman, soprano, and Warren 
Morgan, bass, pupils of W. Ralph Cox 
and Claude Warford respectively, gave 
a joint song recital in Morristown, N. J., 
on June 2. Miss Freeman’s sympathetic 
soprano and Mr. Morgan’s resonant and 
powerful bass were keenly appreciated. 
Both have been studying for the past 
three years and their progress was noted 
with interest by their friends, who filled 
the recital hall. 

* * *” 


A song recital was given at the audi- 
torium of the West Side Young Men’s 
Christian Association on the evening of 
June 7 by Alvin Gillett, artist-pupil of 
Sergei-Klibansky. Mr. Gillett has a beau- 
tiful, well-trained baritone voice of wide 
range and he uses it with taste. His 
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personality is engaging and his inter- 
pretations and diction are commendable. 
His program consisted of groups of old 
English, German and modern American 
songs. In addition he sang an aria from 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” in which 
he displayed true oratorio style and com- 
manding tone. Mr. Gillett was liberally 
applauded and he had to respond with 
several encores. He was assisted by 
Ralph Wylie, violinist. Cornelius Estill 
proved a satisfactory accompanist. 





PUPILS REVEAL VOCAL GIFTS 


Exemplify Grace Whistler’s Teachings 
in New York Musicale 


A delightful musicale was given on 
June 3 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, by the vocal students of Grace 
Whistler, the New York contralto, as- 
sisted by Joseph A. Cortese, violinist, 
and Beatrice Kroll, ’cellist. 

The students heard were Viola Ander- 
son, Louise Speth, Minerva Albert, Con- 
rad Kuck, Frances Meyer, Evalina Benn, 
Constance Collins, Albert Cicarelli, Pear] 
Nielsen, Amy Staab, Elsie Morgan, 
Louise Koenig, Helen MacCabe and Mrs. 
Grace Bishop. A well-varied program, 
containing lieder and songs in a number 
of languages and also operatic numbers, 
made the evening interesting. The sing- 
ing of the students was thoroughly ar- 
tistic and spoke volumes for Miss 
Whistler’s admirable work as a teacher. 

On the program were arias from op- 
eras by Puccini, Rossini, Wagner, and 
songs by Bemberg, German, Weckerlin, 
Dell’ Acqua, Tosti, Schumann, Beach, 
Bachelet, Liebling, Kramer, Gaynor, Spil- 
man, Thomas, Margetson, Bradzky, 
Thayer, Chadwick, Hastings, Brewer, 
Cowen, Nevin, Harris, Bishop, Massenet, 
Ronald and Allitsen. The Misses Niel- 
sen and Staab opened and closed the pro- 
— with duets by Lucantoni and Ron- 
ald. 








Adamowski Ensemble and String Quar- 
tet Classes in Annual Recital 


Boston, June 6.—The annual recital 
by advanced students of Josef Adamow- 
ski’s ensemble and string quartet classes 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music took place in Recital Hall last 
evening. This ensemble work is obli- 
gatory for all members of the senior class 
in pianoforte and violin, violoncello and 
other instruments, and it is taken by 
many qualified post-graduate and special 
students. The participants, most of 
whom have appeared frequently at Con- 
servatory musical events, were: Piano- 
forte, Alice Allen, Edith C. Eklund, Mar- 
garet B. Hicks, Mark C. La Fontaine, 
Paul H. Luke; violin, Clarence P. Her- 
forth, John D. Murray, Ignace Nowicki, 
Sam Rosen; viola, Paul T. White; violon- 
cello, Master George A. Brown, Irma M. 
Jordan, Ora Larthard, Lucile Quimby, 
Mildred Ridley, Adolph Vogel, Jr. 
The program’ included works by 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Rachmaninoff, Cé- 
sar Franck, Fitzhagen, Moniusko and 
Schumann. W. Hz. L. 


Two deserving recitals were given on 
May 29 and 30 at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in the auditorium of the School for the 
Blind, by two graduates, Genevieve 
Wiley and Katherine Schneider, who 
were heard in programs of piano and 
voice, astonishing a large audience by 
their good playing. At the final concert 
of the music department on June 1 a 
program of well presented numbers by 
the string orchestra, chorus, and violin, 
piano, organ and vocal solos elicited en- 
thusiastic applause from an audience 
filling the auditorium. 





That choral singing is an attractive 
feature in the churches of Paterson, 
N. J., was demonstrated when large 
audiences gathered to enjoy excellent 
programs by choirs at the First Baptist 
and St. Paul’s churches on May 25. The 
young singers at the First Baptist 
brought the evening to a thrilling close 
by waving small American flags as they 
sang the “Star Spangled Banner,” the 
audience joining in. At St. Paul’s, three 
hundred singers selected from the five 
choirs of the Episcopal churches, gave 
a splendid performance. 


SWEDISH SINGERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Delegates from Seven States at 
New Britain Sessions— 
Sundelius in Concert 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., June 12.—The 
Eastern Division of the American Union 
of Swedish Singers held its three-day 
convention at New Britain last week. 
The delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
George A. Quigley, who gave them the 
keys to the city. 

Gustave Sundelius, of Boston, Mass., 
was elected president of the Eastern 
Division of the Union at the business 
meeting, and Boston was selected as the 
place for the next convention, which will 
be held in 1920. Fifty delegates attended 


the meeting, which was called to order 
by President J. T. Peterson, of New 
Britain. A committee on credentials con- 
sisting of C. M. Peterson of New Britain; 
I. F. Nordstrom, of New York, and Os- 
car Ekeberg, of Providence, R. I., was 
appointed. Other officers elected are as 
follows: Festival secretary, C. O. Lind- 
strom, of Boston; treasurer, Gustave 
Smidt, of Boston; first vice-president, A. 
B. Roos, director of Eolus Singing So- 
ciety of New Britain; second vice-presi- 
dent, John Hellberg, of New York; re- 
cording secretary, Abel Helmstrand, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; financial secretary, 
Carl Englund, New York (re-elected) ; 
director-in-chief, Ernst Francke, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (re-elected). The Thule 
Singing Society, of Worcester, and the 
Apollo Singing Club, of Boston, were ad- 
mitted to membership in the organiza- 





tion. The report of Hilding Nelson, of 
this city, retiring treasurer, was ac- 
cepted. 


At a concert given at Fox’s Theater, 
the singing of Marie Sundelius was the 
feature. Her solos in “Brollops-Stass” 
were admirably delivered and she was 
tendered an ovation. Other soloists who 
distinguished themselves were Gladys 
Hedberg, soprano, and Joel Mossberg, 
baritone. The orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Robert H. Prutting, gave capable 
assistance. 

After the concert, which concluded 
soon after 11 o’clock, a banquet was 
served at Turner Hall, attended by the 
delegates and their wives. After the 
banquet Dr. E. T. Fromen, toastmaster, 
delivered an address, and speeches were 
also made by Mayor George A. Quigley, 
Rev. Dr. S. G. Ohman, John T. Peterson, 
Judge G. B. Carlson, of Middletown; 
Hjalmar Nilson, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
A program of vocal selections was of- 
fered and all the diners joined in the 
chorus. 

The delegates, representing twenty- 
one singing societies from fifteen cities 
in seven different States, were as fol- 
lows: 

From Boston the Harmony Singing 
Club, the Swedish Apollo Club, the 
Swedish Glee Club and the Muntra Mu- 
sikaner; from Bridgeport, the Norden 
Singing Club; from Brooklyn, the Swed- 
ish Singing Club; from Hartford, the 
Lyran Singing Society; from Jamestown, 
N. Y., the Lyran Singing Society, and 
Swedish Singing Society; from Manches- 
ter, N. H., the Swedish Singing Society; 
from New Britain, the Arpi Sextet and 
the Eolus Singing Society; from New 
Haven, the Apollo Singing Society; 
from New York, the Lyran Swedish Sing- 
ing Society and the Svea Singing So- 
ciety; from Philadelphia, the Scandi- 
navian Glee Club; from Pittsburgh, the 
Swedish Glee Club; from Providence, the 
Verdandi Singing Society; from Spring- 
field, Mass., the Orphei Drangar; from 
Worcester, the S. B. of A. Glee Club and 
the Thule Singing Society. W.E. C. 


Julia Sanderson, the musical comedy 
star, was married on June 6 to Lieut. 
Bradford Barnette, U. S. N. Miss San- 
derson does not intend to leave the stage, 
but will tour next season in “Sybil,” in 
which she has just finished an engage- 
ment. 








LYRIC SOPRANO 


Address: 


DAISY ALLEN 


“A singer of fine voice and exquisite taste.”—Daily Free Press, Easton, Pa. 
45 West 1lith St., New York. 


Receitals—Concerts—Musicales 


Telephone Chelsea 4160 








Ethel Cave Cole 


(Mrs. Kettry CoLe) 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 


57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2459 
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LAMBERT 
MURPHY 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co. 


A few of the numerous press notices received 
during the present season: 


The return of Lambert Murphy has been awaited with much interest 
ever since his first Kansas City appearance with the Symphony 
Orchestra. Many who heard him then put him down as a tenor 
who would soon have few rivals. TODAY IT MAY BE SERIOUSLY 
ASKED WHETHER HE HAS ANY RIVALS. It is a beautful, 
touching, yet resonant lyric tenor in the throat of a musician. In 
his three groups he gave in many instances proofs of this rare combi- 
nation. His choice of songs hinted at it, and his performance of the 
unusual and the usual were alike distinguished. His second group 
was one of the most interesting and most beautifully sung groups 
heard here in many seasons.—Kansas City Star, Nov. 10, 1915. 


Lambert Murphy, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Co., and recently 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, was Doctor Marianus, 
and carried off a leonine share of the honors of the evening by a 
notable performance. He was almost constantly in evidence, and 
apparently never in error. The voice showed surprising carrying 
power, and could be heard against the background in much the same 
way that Miss Hinkle’s voice was repeatedly thrown into loud re- 
fief. Indeed, Mr. Murphy covered himself with glory, and probably 
has not done a better evening’s work in his life, either in the cause 
of art, or in the enhancement of his reputation.._.Mahler Eighth 
Symphony, Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 3, 1916. 


Lambert Murphy must have felt, when he appeared on the stage, 
as if he had come to an audience of many friends, for his appearance 
was the signal for warm and continued applause. His voice is 
warm, sympathetic and pure, and he has the art of interesting his 
listeners in everything he sings. His diction and phrasing are 
perfected to a remarkable degree, and his style is finished and suave. 
He possesses a magnetic personality, and more and more won favor 
with the audience after each of his solos, so that from the beginning 
to the end of the program, recalls and the warmest appreciation 
rewarded this artist.—Portland, Maine, Daily Argus, Nov. 26, 
1915. 


Mr. Murphy proved himself a singer of the highest distinction. 
Endowed with a naturally beautiful tenor voice, he has brought it 
to a rare point of perfection technically. He has not only a fine 
voice, but an artistic temperament as well. To all of his songs he 
brought keen intelligence, unique interpretative ability, and rare 
power of emotional expressiveness. Virginian Pilot and the Nor- 
folk Landmark, January 8, 1916. 


Management— 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 
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Max Vogrich 


_ Max Vogrich, the composer and pianist, 
died on Saturday evening, June 10, at the 
Post-Graduate Hospital, New York, as 





The Late Max Vogrich 


the result of an operation which he was 
too weak to survive. 

Born in Szeben, Transylvania, in 1852, 
Max Vogrich showed traces of genius 
early in life, appearing in public at the 
age of seven as an “infant prodigy.” He 
was later sent to the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, where he studied the piano with 
Richter and Moscheles. From 1870 to 
1878, he toured Europe, Mexico and 
South America as a virtuoso, and then 


came tc the United States with Wilhelm). 
lk’'rom 1882 to 1886, he lived in Australia, 
after which he returned to this country. 

Mr. Vogrich composed three operas, 
several oratorios, two cantatas, two sym- 
phonies, a number of piano concertos 
and miscellaneous works. His opera 
“Wanda” was produced in Florence in 
1875, and his oratorio “The Captivity” 
was given at the Metropolitan in 1891. 
kor many years Mr. Vogrich had been 
musical adviser for Schirmer’s, the music 
publishing house. He is survived by his 
wife, formerly an English singer, whom 
he met while traveling in Australia. 


Hayden Evans 


SCRANTON, Pa., June 9.—Hayden Ev- 
ans, for many years one of the most bril- 
liant men in Scranton music circles, died 
last evening at Atiantic City, whither he 
had gone a few weeks ago in search of 
health. Mr. Evans started early in life 
on his musical career. As a boy he 
studied under Prof. D. J. J. Mason, of 
Wilkes-Barre. Thereafter he went to 
London where he worked his way through 
the Royal Academy of Music and was 
graduated with high honors. After that 
he returned to this city. Mr. Evans did 
much to raise Scranton’s status in the 
music world. He organized and con- 
ducted the choir that took the first prize 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. 
He also organized and led many similar 
organizations. In addition to his ex- 
cellent qualitits as a leader, he was a 
fine teacher and hundreds of persons in 
this part of the State studied under him. 
Mr. ttvans had been organist of several 
churches, among them the Penn Avenue 
Baptist Church, St. Patrick’s Church in 
West Scranton, and, at the time of his 
death, at the Washburn Street Presby- 
terian Church. He was managing di- 
rector of the International Correspond- 
ence School of Music in New York and 
a member of several musical societies. 


We Be Be 


Albert H. Twichell 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 7.—Albert 
H. Twichell, president of the Spartan- 
burg Festival Association, whose assist- 
ance was a constant inspiration to 
the organization, passed away at his 
residence last week. Mr. Twichell will 
be greatly missed from the various com- 
munity movements in the city. During 
the recent festival, on Artists’ Evening, 
as a mark of respect, Mr. Damrosch and 
his orchestra performed Handel’s 
“Largo.” Mr. Twichell was a _ brother- 
in-law of the late D. E. Converse, founder 
of Converse College, where the festivals 


are held. as ee De 





Marie Hertenstein to Be Under Chariton 
Management 


Marie Hertenstein, the famous young 
American pianist, who has made so many 
successful appearances throughout the 
United States during the last two sea- 
sons under the personal management of 
S. E. Macmillen, has been added to the 
artistic list of Mr. Loudon Charlton for 
the season of 1916-17. The acquisition 
of Miss Hertenstein is looked upon by 
Mr. Charlton as a happy stroke. 

Miss Hertenstein, in addition to other 
engagements already booked for her for 
the coming season, is being distinctly 
honored by her home city, Columbus, 
Ohio, in that the celebrated Women’s 
Music Club of that city, the largest of 
its kind in the world, has engaged her to 
appear as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra on the occasion of 
its appearance in Columbus on Nov. 12, 
1916. The Club’s big course of concerts 
includes such artists as Alma Gluck, 
Percy Grainger, Louis Graveure, May 
Peterson and others. 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Modest Altschuler, 
has been engaged by Mrs. Ona B. Talbot 
as the opening attraction in her next sea- 
son’s series in Indianapolis. The orches- 
tra will offer an all-Russian program at 
the Murat Theater on Oct. 19, with 
Bernard Altschuler, the first ’cellist, as 
soloist. 


Molly McIntyre, the actress, who ap- 
peared in “Kitty Mackaye,” was so dis- 
couraged by the reception accorded the 
play in England that she has decided to 
desert the dramatic for the operatic 
stage. She is to appear here in Septem- 
ber in “Claudine,” a French operetta 
written expressly for her. 

The pupils of Mrs. Iva Snedeker Peck 
gave their sixth annual recital in East 
Orange, N. J., on June 3. Prizes for the 
best work during the year were awarded 
to Muriel Sutphin and Beatrice Gardner. 
Rosalynde Snedeker, soprano, was the 
assisting soloist. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn and Others Score 
in Brooklyn Concert 


At the annual concert tendered to the 
Grand Commandery, Knights Templar, 
at the Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of June 5, by the Kismet Temple 
Band, Chester W. Smith, director, the 
soloists were Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio 
linist; M. J. O’Connell, tenor; Marie 
Thomas, contralto, and W. E. Connolly, 
baritone. 

Miss Gunn made a fine impression, 
playing the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria” and _ Kreisler’s ‘Tambourin 
Chinois.” She showed rare skill in her 
presentation of these items and was 
obliged to add two extras, giving Mac- 
millen’s “Barcarolle” and Kramer’s “In 
Klizabethan Days.” Alberta P. Price 
played her accompaniments. Mme. 
Thomas sang songs by Hawley and 
Spross ably, accompanied by Edward K. 


Macrum. The band acquitted itself with 
credit in compositions by Chambers, 
Herold, Johann Strauss, Balfe and 


Smith. 


Alfred Price Quinn has recently pre- 
sented three pupils in piano recitals at 
St. Paul’s Parish House, Oklahoma City. 
Helen Hamilton was the first to appear. 
She played a diffiedlt program, including 
the Bach-Busoni “Chaconne” and the 
seethoven “Thirty-two Variations” very 
creditably. Jane Colt gave her recital 
on June 2. Her technique is brilliant 
and her interpretations musicianly. Zola 
Scheaffer was presented on the evening 
of June 6. She played the Chopin C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo with facile tech- 
nique and some depth of feeling. 


Horace Ciark of Houston, Tex., re- 
cently presented his pupils in two inter- 
esting recitals. The first introduced St. 
Claire Sherwood, pianist, and Fred 
Bryan, baritone, in a program that con- 
tained Syrian songs of Easthope Martin 
and Indian Love Lyrics of Amy Wood- 
forde Finden. At the second recital 
more than twenty well-prepared pupils 
of piano and voice appeared to good ad- 
vantage. 
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CHICAGO CONCERT FOR JEWISH WAR SUFFERERS 


Thrilling Choral Singing Notable Feature of the Program—-Mme. Olitzka, Myrtle Elvyn and Leon 
Sametini in Solo Numbers—A Well Played Piano Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 12, 1916. 


HERE have been concerts of all kinds 
given for the benefit of the war suf- 

ferers of all nations, but none had been 
given here for the benefit of the Jewish 
race until last Sunday afternoon at the 
Auditorium, when such a concert was pre- 
sented with Jewish talent. There was 
one feature which had not been exploited 
sufficiently among Jewish musicians, that 
of choral music, which at this concert 
stood out unique and exceptional, as a 
most welcome evidence of the well-known 
eminence of the Jewish people in music. 

Under the direction of Adolph Muhl- 
mann, a chorus consisting of 125 male 
singers, about half of them boys, sang 
some eight synagogical anthems and 
songs from the Hebrew Ritual with a 
tonal volume and purity which I have 
never heard equalled. . 

There was a chorus of Chazonim 
(Cantors), all 
of them profes- 
sional singers, 
tenors and 
basses, assisted 
by the higher 
and shriller 
voices of about 
an equal num- 
ber of boys, and 
in their hymns 
and songs they 
put forth such 
fervor and 
warmth as_ to 
make a delight- 
ful perform- 
ance. This 
chorus sang 
with the virility 
and power of several hundred singers 
and with tonal shading and a precision 
deserving unqualified praise. ie 

I have heard smaller choirs of this kind 
before and their music sounded crude 
and primitive, but here there was a finish 
and a polyphonic leading of voices which 
rivalled many more highly cultivated 
choral bodies and exceeded any other 
Jewish ensemble that I have ever heard. 

They sang two groups of three num- 
bers each, the first consisting of a “Halle- 
lujah,” “Ohavti” (a cappella) and “Min 
Hamezar,” and the second containing the 
“Kil Mole Rachamim” (“Prayer for the 
Dead on the Battlefield”), “Adonoy 
Schorony” and “Jismecho.”’ 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka 


Mme. Olitzka’s Solo Numbeis 


The concert also brought forth Mme. 
Rosa Olitzka, the famous contralto in an 
aria and a group of four miscellaneous 
songs; Myrtle Elvyn, the charming Chi- 
cago pianist, in two groups of selections; 
Leon Sametini, the violinist, and Judge 
Hugo Pam in an address. 

Mme. Olitzka sang with unusually fine 
feeling and with rich vocal expression 
a sixteenth century air and was rewarded 
by such a storm of applause that she was 
compelled to add an encore. Then came 
a group of songs, including the “Ah mon 
fils” from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le 
Diable”’; an old Russian Romanza, sung 
in Russian; Schubert’s “Aufenthalt” and 
Landon Ronald’s “Summer.” In all 
these, Mme. Olitzka disclosed her artistic 
attributes to their fullest extent—vocal 
expertness, a remarkably smooth tone, 
warm and refined style, clear diction and 
musical phrasing. 

Miss Elvyn played with astounding 
virtuosity the Chopin A Flat Polonaise, 
the same composer’s F Sharp Major Noc- 
turne and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche 
Militaire” and added the Mendelssohn 
“Spinning Song” as an encore. Later she 
played Scott’s “Lotus Land,” “En Au- 
tomne” by Moskowski; MacDowell’s Con- 
cert Etude in F Sharp and the Twelfth 
Rhapsody by Liszt. She displayed com- 
prehensive grasp of the music and her 
absolute command of the keyboard. 

Leon Sametini presented as his part 
of the program several numbers, none of 
which was received with greater atten- 
tion, perhaps, than Max Bruch’s arrange- 
ment of the “Kol Nidrei” which Sametini 
played with fine expression and deep 
feeling. His other numbers were an 
Oriental piece by Cui, “Hejre Kat,” by 
Hubay; “Meditation,” Massenet, and 
“Schoen Rosmarin,” by Kreisler. Gordon 
Campbell at the piano and Ralph Gerber 





at the organ, furnished excellent accom- 
paniment. 

The Auditorium was not entirely filled, 
though all the boxes were occupied, and 
the handsome amount of more than $8,000 
was realized for the relief of the Jewish 
war Aufferers. 


Pianist Plays Stirringly 


An interesting recital was given about 
a week ago by Carrie Schneidewind, an 
artist class pupil of Adolph Brune, the 
composer and piano pedagogue. Miss 
Schneidewind has been one of Mr. 
Brune’s piano pupils for several years, 
In her program, which ranged through 
the most important literature for the 
piano, she disclosed excellent training 
along both musical and technical lines, 
and especially in the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo, in which she was assisted at the 
second piano by Mr. Brune, did she ac- 
complish some admirable playing. It 
was one of the most musical recitals 
given this year. 

As an aftermath of the troubles of 
the Midway Gardens, comes a suit in the 
Municipal Court started by H. H. Mc- 
Lean, proprietor of the Del Prado Hotel 
of Chicago, against E. C. Waller, Jr., 
Livingstone Fairbanks and Charles S. 
Matthews, all members of the University 
Club. When the Gardens were started 


the south balcony was reserved for the 
so-called Garden Club, the members of 
which were said to be stockholders. in 
the Midway Gardens, who had bought 
memberships in the club by paying, so 
it was said, a $100 admission fee and 
$50 a year dues. 

It was an exclusive part of the Gar- 
dens, and when the resort was otherwise 
crowded, one could sit there in comfort 
and listen to the music and watch the 
entertainment. 

The charge set up in the bill filed by 
Mr. McLean’s counsel, so says the Chi- 
cago Herald of June 10, is that “Club 
funds were checked out of the club’s 
separate account in the Central Trust 
Company and loaned to the Midway 
Gardens Company. Officers of the Gar- 
den Club named in the bill held the cor- 
responding positions of president, treas- 
urer and secretary with the Midway Gar- 
dens Company, which went bankrupt.” 

It is claimed that the funds taken 
from the club were loaned to the Mid- 
way Gardens Company after the finan- 
cially disastrous showing made by the 
Midway Gardens after the Pavlowa en- 
gagement. 

he suit will probably bring out some 

interesting matter concerning the man- 

agement of the Midway Gardens as well 

as the administration of the Garden Club. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





ELIZA DONNELLY’S RECITAL 


Pupil of Walter S. Young Makes a 
Pleasing Impression 


Eliza Donnelly, contralto, pupil of 
Walter S. Young of Carnegie Hall, New 
York, gave a recital on Saturday after- 
noon, June 10. Her program was made 
from the works of American composers 
only and read as follows: 

“Invocation to ‘Eros,’’ Kursteiner; ‘The 
Swan” and “A Maid Sings Light,’ Mac- 
Dowell; “O That We Two Were Maying,” 
KXthelbert Nevin; “Send Me a Dream” and 
“Phyllis,” Marion Bauer; ‘‘Hindoo Slumber 
Song.”’ Harriet Ware; “Life” and “The 
(‘hrysanthemum,” Mary Turner Salter ; 
“Sometimes I Watch Thee,’’ Bruno Huhn; 
“Dearest,” Sidney Homer; “The Last Hour’ 
and “For a Dream’s Sake,” A. Walter 
Kramer; “The Awakening,’’ Charles Gilbert 
Spross; Four Songs from ‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses,’’ Mark Andrews. 


Miss Donnelly’s voice is rich and 
pleasing in quality and she uses it with 
extreme care and good taste. Her in- 
terpretations are sincere and always re- 
flect the proper mood. She sang “The 
Awakening” of Spross in animated style, 
and her explanations of the four songs 
from “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by 
Mark Andrews, added much to an enjoy- 
ment of them. Miss Donnelly is a sin- 
cere young artist well on her way to a 
successful career. "Winifred Young, Mr. 
Young’s daughter, was a splendid accom- 
panist. H. B. 





MR.AND MRS.GUNTHER APPEAR 


Joint Recital Given by Bass-Baritone and 
Soprano at Sleepy Hollow 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gunther, bass- 
baritone and soprano, gave a joint recital 
at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club at 
Scarborough, N. Y., on Sunday after- 
noon, June 11, with notable success. 

Mr. Gunther scored in songs by Haw- 
ley, Gilberté, Mary Helen Brown, Alex- 
ander Russell and Spross, his singing of 
the Gilberté “Two Roses” winning spe- 
cial approval. In songs by Beach, Gor- 
ing-Thomas, Mary Helen Brown, Gil- 
berté, Ward-Stephens and dell’Acqua 
Mrs. Gunther made a splendid impres- 
sion, the Gilberté “Minuet-La Phyllis” 
being admired greatly. The _ singers 
joined in duets by Hildach, Philips, 
Brown, Dennée and Ware. Joseph H. B. 
Joiner played the piano accompaniments 
sympathetically. 

Mr. Gunther will spend the summer 
months in New York this year for the 
first time in fourteen years. He has been 
engaged as bass soloist at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York, for the 
months of July and August. 


All-American Program Presented by 
Iowa Club 


CHARLES City, Iowa, June 10.—The 
Lyric Club, Frank Parker, director, gave 
its second concert at the Congregational 
Church last evening before a good-sized 
audience. Mr. Parker not only conducted 
his admirable chorus of women’s voices 
but also appeared as soloist, winning 


warm favor in four songs by Carpenter 
and Deems Taylor’s new cycle, “The City 
of Joy.” 

The program was an “all-American” 
one and included part-songs by Born- 
schein, Woodman and Barbour, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews’s “The Lake of the Dis- 
mal Swamp” and Marshall Kernochen’s 
cantata, “The Foolish Virgins.” In the 
Kernochan cantata Mrs. Robert H. Wood- 
ruff was the solo soprano, Jessie Dood 
the contralto and Mr. Parker the bari- 
tone. Marie Howland was the efficient 
accompanist of the concert. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY OF TONE 


J. C. Deagan of Chicago Expounds It— 
His Theory of Partials 


CHICAGO, June 10.—A new philosophy 
of tone, based on “partials,” is expounded 
by J. C. Deagan of Chicago in a booklet 
which he has just issued for his friends 
on “Fundamentals of Tone Production.” 
Bad tone quality, he maintains, is caused 
not by bad overtones or false harmonics 
but by bad “partials,” for the overtones 
are an intrinsic part of the tone. 

To prove his theory of partials, Dea- 

an asks the reader to hold down middle 
on his piano very gently, without mak- 
ing a tone, then strike the C one octave 
lower a short, strong stroke. Middle C 
then will give forth a clear, singing tone, 
for it is the first partial to the funda- 
mental tone. If you hold down middle C, 
and G, C, E, and G above it, then strike 
C below middle C a sharp stroke, and 
all five partials will sound like a soft 
chord. But no strings will sound except 
the tones representing the partials, thus 
proving (says the author) that those 
tones that sing out in sympathy are 
really part or “partials” of the funda- 
mental C. If D is struck instead of C, 
with the just-named partials of C held 
down, they remain silent, thus proving 
that they are not partials of this D. 

The author has elaborated in his book- 
let a theory of musical arithmetic, and 
maintains that correct tone, or smooth- 
ness of tone, depends on a correct math- 
ematical ratio between the number of 
vibrations in the different partials of a 
tone. His booklet is based on the tones 
of cathedral chimes. F. W. 





PEABODY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Enrollment Promises to Exceed That of 
Any Previous Season 


BALTIMORE, June 12.—Enrollment for 
the classes at the summer session of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music is now 
in progress, and there is every evidence 
that the matriculation will overshadow 
that of the past seasons. The summer 
school will open July 3 and be in session 
for six weeks. Many eminent musicians 
have been engaged to head the various 
departments, and the curriculum is ex- 
tensive, embracing all the different 
branches of music. 

George F. Boyle, the eminent concert 
pianist, will head the piano department 
and conduct the classes in normal train- 


ing and in musical interpretation. The 
chair of harmony and composition wil! 
be occupied by Gustav Strube, the noted 
composer and conductor, who besides his 
private tuition, which will embrace also 
lessons in orchestration and score read- 
ing, will conduct class courses in har- 
mony review and musical analysis, both 
of which are included in the prescribed 
courses which may be offered as electives 
for the bachelor of science degree at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Harold D. Phillips, F.R.C.O., the cele- 
brated English organist, has accepted the 
invitation to give instruction during the 
session, and arrangements are now under 
way to have him give a series of recitals. 

The violin department will be in charge 
of J. C. Van-Hulsteyn, the noted con- 
cert master of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, and Bart Wirtz, the eminent 
’cello soloist will give instructions on his 
chosen instrument as well as conduct a 
course in ensemble playing. As in for- 
mer years, the Peabody Summer School 
will collaborate with the Johns Hopkins 
University Summer School, and a series 
of recitals and lectures is now being ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the students. 
The lectures and recitals will take place 
weekly alternately at both institutions. 





NEW HONOR FOR BREWER 


New York University Confers Doctor’s 
Degree Upon Brooklyn Organist 


Following close upon the celebration of 
his thirty-five years as organist of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, and the dinner in his honor on 
May 22, came another testimonial to 
John Hyatt Brewer, on June 7, when he 
was accorded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music by New York Univer- 
sity. Mr. Brewer is the eighth individual 
upon whom this dignity has been con- 
ferred in the last eighty-four years, the 
last to receive the degree being Dr. 
William C. Carl of Manhattan. 

The presentation of the pink hooded 
gown and certificate was made by the 
Rev. Dr. George Alexander, as president 
of the council and chancellor pro tem- 
pore, as follows: “John Hyatt Brewer, 
for distinguished service as a leader and 
inspirer of many in the art of music and 
the office of praise, for important con- 
tributions to the enrichment of life and 
the extension of the realm of minstrelsy 
and song—by the authority committed to 
me by New York University, I confer 
upon you the degree of doctor of music.” 

G. & F. 





Emma Roberts and Frank La Forge in 
Connecticut Recital 


Emma Roberts, contralto, and Frank 
La Forge, pianist, gave a recital for the 
members of the Derby Choral Society at 
the City Hall, Ansonia, Conn., on June 
2. It was Miss Roberts’ first appearance 
in Derby. Her program included a group 
of old Italian songs and several of the 
lieder of Wolf and Grieg, in addition to 
groups of English and Russian songs. 
At the end she was requested to sing 
Dalila’s aria “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” which she did with telling effect. 
In addition to providing the accompani- 
ments for Miss Roberts, Mr. La Forge 
was heard in several solo numbers. Miss 
toberts will make a tour of the South 
next season. 





Alice Nielsen Sings Irish Songs at AIl- 
lied War Relief Bazaar 


Alice Nielsen sang “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” in Gaelic and a number of Irish 
songs in English at the Allied War Relief 
Bazaar at the Grand Central Palace 
Sunday afternoon. Her accompaniments 
were played by Mme. Baskerville. Sun- 
day was Irish day at the Bazaar and 
there was an overflowing audience. Miss 
Nielsen was greeted enthusiastically 
and recalled many times. After spend- 
ing a short time at her summer home in 
Harrison, Me., Miss Nielsen will begin 
a nine weeks’ tour on July 3. She will 
visit various cities in Ohio and certain 
Southern States. For this tour Miss 
Nielsen will have a private car on which 
she will live during the nine weeks. 





Choral Society of Newark Church in 
Second Annual Recital 


NEWARK, N. J., June 12.—On June 
9 the Choral Society of the High Street 
Presbyterian Church gave its second an- 
nual recital under the direction of J. 
Thurston Noe. The offerings of the 
chorus included compositions by Offen- 
bach, Herbert, H. T. Burleigh and Saint- 
Saéns. The assisting soloists were 
Miriam Foster Gates, soprano; Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Baney, contralto; Dr. M.. L. 
Kichorn, tenor; I. H. Meredith, baritone, 
and Gordon Kahn, violinist. Myra Col- 
yer was the accompanist. P. G. 
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Members of the Portland (Ore.) Operatic Assoc‘ation, Which Presented “Fra Diavolo” with Local Talent 





PORTLAND SINGERS 
GIVE «FRA DIAVOLO” 


Oregon Opera Association Does 
Fine Work—Club Has Its 
Saint-Saens Day 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 27.—The second 
appearance of the members of the Port- 
land Operatic Association was greeted 
with great enthusiasm by two capacity 
audiences. “Fra Diavolo” was presented 
with the following Portland musicians in 
the cast: 


Fra Diavolo, George Wilber Reed; Lord 
illcash, George Hotchkiss Street; Giacomo, 
Hartridge G. Whipp; Beppo, Shirley D. Par- 
ker ; Lorenzo, Albert Brown ; Matteo, 
Arthur J. King; Sergeant, Karl Herbring; 
Zerlina, Mrs. Jane Burns Albert; Lady AIll- 


cash, Mrs. Ora Bess Meredith Seeberger. 


The first performance was given on 
Thursday evening, followed by a matinée 
on Saturday afternoon. All the princi- 
pals were at their best and each was cor- 
dially applauded. The opera was sung 
in English, which added to the general 
satisfaction of the audience. There were 
about sixty-five fresh young voices in the 
chorus and the large orchestra was made 
up of Portland’s leading players. A spe- 
cial ballet of twenty selected dancers ap- 
peared under the direction of Axa 
Genevieve Paget, who gave several solo 
numbers. The entire production was di- 
rected by Roberto Coruccini, who con- 
ducted both performances. 

The MacDowell Club closed a most suc- 
‘essful season with an excellent program 


Principals in the Portland (Ore.) Production of 


Roberto Coruccini. 





“Fra Diavolo,” Conducted by 


The Cast Included “Fra Diavolo,’ George Wilbur Reed: 


“Lord Allcash,” George Hotchkiss Street; “Giacomo,” Hartridge G. Whipp; 
“Beppo,” Shirley D. Parker; “Lorenzo,” Albert Brown; “Matteo,” Arthur V4 
King; “Sergeant,” Karl Herbring; “Zerlina,” Mrs. Jane Burns Albert; “Lady 
Allcash,” Mrs. Ora Bess Meredith Seeberger 


Saéns were given and Eleanor Rowland 
read an interesting paper on the life of 
the composer. Mrs. Albert, Mrs. Ken- 
dall, Mrs. Sears and Mrs. Bushong sang 
a quartet from “Samson and Delilah.” 
Mrs. Sears also sang an aria from the 
same opera and Constant Piper, pianist; 


Taylor, ’cellist, played the trio, Op. 18. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke, unanimously re 
elected president, and Mrs. Warren PE. 
Thomas, vice-president; Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, treasurer; Mrs. M. S. Babson, 
recording secretary, and Mrs. Charles FE. 





yn last Tuesday. Compositions of Saint- Waldemar Lind, violinist, and Harold Sears, corresponding secretary. eed 
JOMELLI IN MAY FESTIVAL ments, none of which included regular tor Talking Machine Company, which 
Sunday services. It has become a fa-_ will be issued in the fall. The singer 
Cedar Rapids Welcomes Soprano, Who miliar organization throughout New has made a special study of the folk 


Repeats Former Success 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, June 10.—At the 
recent May Festival in Cedar Rapids, 
Jeanne Jomelli, the dramatic soprano, re- 
newed the excellent impression that she 
made four years ago, by giving a 
notable recital in the opening concert 
of the series. Artists who have appeared 
in Cedar Rapids since Mme. Jomelli’s 
Advent there have had to undergo com- 
parison with the high standard that she 
set at that time. On the present occa- 
sion, Mme. Jomelli seemed a greater, 


more compelling artist. She made her 
audience feel the underlying spirit of 
every song that she sang and it re- 


sponded quickly and enthusiastically. 

French, German and English songs 
alike were imbued with her own person- 
ality and were interpreted with technical 
skill and consummate art. Coe College 
Chapel resounded with the applause of 
an audience that enjoyed the singer’s 
offerings to the fullest. 


Apollo Quartet of Boston Closing Its 
Best Season 


Boston, June 5—The Apollo Quartet 
of this city, consisting of William Whit- 
taker and Lyman Hemenway, tenors; 
John Smallman, baritone, and Alexander 
Logan, basso, is concluding one of the 
most successful seasons in its history. 
Since the first of last September this 
quartet has sung 219 different engage- 


England, and its bookings already made 
for the fall include many cities and 
States not previously visited. The mem- 
bers are all solo singers of prominence. 
Mr. Hemenway is tenor soloist at the fa- 
mous Park Street Church at “Brimstone 
Corner,” and Mr. Smallman is choirmas- 
ter at Christ Episcopal Church, Hyde 
Park, Mass., and also director of the 
Hyde Park Giee Club. W. H. L. 


Merle Alcock Soloist with Norwich, 


Conn., Bass-Clef Club 


Merle Alcock, the gifted contralto, was 
the soloist of the concert given by the 
Bass-Clef Club, Charles D. Geer, director, 
at Norwich, Conn., on May 26. Mrs. 
Aleock sang the famous “Don Carlos” 
aria and two groups of songs, including 
Franz’s “Widmung” and “Gute Nacht,” 
A. Walter Kramer’s “The Indian Sere- 
nade,” Gilberté’s “Ah! Love But a Day,” 
Haase’s “Syrian Love Song” and a group 
of old English and Scotch pieces. She 
was in admirable voice and was received 
with acclaim by her audience. 


Concert Tour for Gertrude Karl 


Recently Gertrude Karl sang for the 
delegates of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at a concert arranged by 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, where she was heard by M. H. Han- 
son, who secured her for a concert tour 
next season. Miss Karl has just made 
a number of Slavonic records for the Vic- 


.mount, N. Y. 


songs of the Slavonic nations, and always 
includes a number of these interesting 
songs on her programs. 


Chestertown (Md.) Chorus Gives Third 
Successful Spring Concert 


CHESTERTOWN, MbD., June 9.—The 
Chestertown Choral and Dramatic Club, 
Mr. Ten Hoor, conductor, gave its third 
spring concert at the Loca! Lyceum 
Theater last week. The chorus, consist- 
ing of some fifty mixed voices, sang with 
clear and admirable tone quality the 
Bridal Chorus from Cowen’s “The Rose 
Maiden,” the Hallelujah Chorus from 
“The Messiah” and others. A_ violin 
quartet comprised of Messrs. Ten Hoor, 
E. J. Cain, T. Kemp Bordley and R. Hyn 
son, played an Andante and Rondo by 
Pleyel. The vocal soloists for the evening 
were Clara B. Usilton, soprano; Helen 
Boyd, contralto, and Virginia M. Cain, 
soprano. The accompanists were Mrs. 
D. B. Ford, Mrs. A. Parks Rosin, Mabe! 
Toulson and Helen Boyd. 


Isidore Luckstone in Highmount, N. Y., 
for the Summer 

Isidore Luckstone, the prominent 
vocal teacher, closed his New York studio 
this week and left the city for High- 
There he will teach during 
the summer months a limited number of 
pupils. He has had a busy season in 


New York, instructing one of the largest 
classes in his career, 


CHORAL CONCERTS OF 
WORTH IN TACOMA 


St. Cecilia’s Twenty-second Season 
Closes——Ladies’ Club Chorus 
in Songs of Spring 
TACOMA, WASH., June 3. 
close of its twenty-second 
St. Cecilia Club gave a 
successful concert before a large assem- 


Marking the 
the 
and 


season, 


brilliant 


blage of society and musical people in the 
First Christian Church, Tuesday even- 
ing. 
Lagourge, scored distinct 


The chorus and its director, Charles 
triumphs for 
finished work, and ovations were accorded 
the assisting Mrs. Margaret 
Moss Hemion and Barbara Clare Taylor. 

The program offered by the chorus was 
lighter than any given at previous con- 
certs, and it was greatly enjoyed. The 
numbers were sparkling and melodious. 
The voices were finely balanced. The 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Margaret McAvoy in an artistic manner 

Mrs. Hemion of Seattle, the soprano 
soloist, displayed a pleasing voice of fine 
range and excellent training. Miss Tay- 
lor of Los Angeles charmed with Irish 
melodies played on the harp. 

The most notable offering of the even- 
ing was Augusta Holmes’s delightful en 
tertainment, “The Visions of a Queen,” 
sung by the chorus, and giving several 
members of the Club opportunity to be 
heard in incidental solos. Miss Taylor 
accompanied on the harp, Miss McAvoy 
at the piano and Ethel Murray of Seattle 
at the ’cello. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave its 
final concert of the year at the Woman’s 
Club House, under the direction of Dr. 
Robert L. Schofield, Tuesday afternoon. 
The program was arranged by the club 
chorus, assisted by two prominent solo- 
ists, Fritz Kloepper and Agnes Lyon. A 
beautiful program of spring-time songs 
was given by the chorus, accompanied 
by Mrs. Roy Pinkerton. Mr. Kloepper 
sang incidental with the chorus, 
and two song groups which were greatly 
enjoyed. Miss ' played two groups 
of piano numbers. 

A successful concert was given Tues 
day evening at the Swedish Lutheran 
Church, of South Tacoma. John W. 
Jones, the baritone, was in charge of the 
program, which was given, almost en 
tirely, by his vocal students, and proved 
highly enjoyable. Mrs. Theresia Hurn- 
blad, the dramatic soprano, in her solos 
and the concerted numbers gave great 
pleasure. Rhea Jones’s rich contralto 
was heard to advantage in several num- 
bers. B. B. Wilson, in a tenor solo de 
lighted the audience, and J. L. Pratt was 
well received in a group of songs. W. J 
Morse sang “The Lost Chord” with fine 
effect. John W. Jones and Olof Bull ap 
peared in solo numbers, and accompani- 
ments were played by Mrs. E. L. Davis, 
Sarah Jones and Mrs. B. B. Wilson. 

Mrs. George B. Burke was elected 
president of the Ladies’ Musical club at 
the annual meeting. Other officers 
elected were Mrs. Chandler Mrs. 
F. A. Rice, Mrs. J. W. Mrs. H. R. 
Maybin and Mrs. Frank Carnahan. Th: 
new executive board includes Mrs. F. W. 
Keator, Mrs. Harry Baker Opie, Mrs. A. 


soloists, 


solos 


Sloam, 


Cloes, 


C, Avery, Mrs. C. W. Duncan and Mrs. 
George Hastings A. W. R. 
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_ Pupils of Minnie E. Post gave a recital 
in Orange, N. J.,on June 2. A. E. Boyce 
was the tenor soloist. A prize was 
awarded to Charlotte Ries. 

* * aa 


Paul Petri and Mrs. Lillian Jeffries 
Petri entertained the students of the 
Central High School in Newark, N. J., 
recently with a program of songs. 

* * 


Wilmot Goodwin, baritone, recently 
gave recitals in Graduates’ Hall, Albany, 
N. Y. He was assisted by Lee Cronican, 
pianist, and Maurice Warner, violinist. 

ok * ok 

Ruth Hardy presented an interesting 
program at a recital, June 8, at the 
Troy (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music. 
Georgiana Bruce and Leland Travers, 
violinists, assisted. 

* * * 

The Monday Choral Club of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., under the direction of Ar- 
thur Hurlin, gave an excellent concert 
recently, with the assistance of Elizabeth 
Randolph, soprano. 

* * * 

At the open-air religious service held 
recently in Weequahic Park, Newark, 
N. J., the soprano soloist in Schubert’s 
“Omnipotence” was Mrs. Inez Allen Pot- 
ter. Ernest Burkhardt sang the tenor 
solo. 

* * *” 

Robert W. Jones, tenor soloist, who re- 
cently appeared with great success at a 
recital of the pupils of Mabelle J. Graves, 
has been engaged as soloist at the North 
Congregational Church in Middletown, 
Conn. 

* * * 

Mildred Knowles, gold medalist of the 
Academy of Mercy, Bridgeport, Conn., 
appeared in a pleasing piano recital at 
Laurelton Hall, Bridgeport, recently, as- 
sisted by Helen Powers. 

* * * 

The Young Women’s Literary Society 
of Newark, N. J., held a musicale last 
week, at which Mrs. Frank Gilman and 
Hazel Rexroth sang, and Doris Hanson, 
Gladys Gilman and Dorothy Mitchell of- 
fered piano solos. 

* * * 

Pauline Pague and Joseph Garrety, of 
York, Pa., recently participated in a re- 
cital given in St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
of Hagerstown. Miss Pague presided at 
the piano, while Mr. Garrety offered sev- 
eral vocal numbers. 

* * * 

Pupils of Helen Virtue, pianist, gave a 
recital in Newark, N. J., June 3. Those 
appearing were Ruth Terhune, Eleanor 
Terhune, Katherine Wise, Emily Schu- 
maker, Dorothy Shannon, Norman Ward 
and Tom Woodfield. 

> * « 

On June 1 an enjoyable piano recital 
was given by Sara Marie Newell, in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Miss Newell is the youngest 
student member of the Crescendo Club; 
her playing was rich in promise. 

* * * 


Pupils of Eva B. Wilde gave a piano 
recital in East Orange, N. J., on June 1, 
appearing in a number of duets and 
eight-hand _ selections. The _ assisting 
cello soloist was Russell B. Kingman, 
who played Bach’s “Air” and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Swan.” 

* * a 

Rowlee McElvery, basso; Anna Osman, 
soprano; Wilbur K. Tillotson, tenor; 
Cecile Korman, violinist, and the pianists, 
Mrs. Dina Sumner Horn and Mrs. McEl- 
very, were heard at a concert given at 
the Grace Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 


on May 31. 


* * * 


W. Leo McCarthy, organist and choir- 
master of St. Columba’s Church, gave-a 
recital in Saint Joseph’s Church, Troy, 
N. Y., on June 5. Assisting were 
Georgiana Brice of Albany and Leland 
Graves, violinists; Bart E. Dunn, tenor, 
and Charles Crowley, baritone. 

. = 8 

Two newly organized choruses, the Ce- 
cilian of Washington, Pa., and the Haydn 
Choral Union of the north borough, Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.. have chosen as their leader 
John Colville Dickson of Steubenville, 
Ohio. Both clubs have given their ini- 
tial performances with Evan Williams as 
soloist. 


i 
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A movement is under way in Troy, N. 
Y., for the reorganization of the Chro- 
matic Club, under the auspices of which 
many excellent concerts were given sev- 
eral years ago. William L. Glover, 
James McLaughlin, Jr., and David 
Cowee are in charge of the preparations 
28 the renewal of the activity of the 
club. 
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* ok * 


New Jersey Commandery, Knights 
Templar, held an entertainment on June 
1 under the direction of Sidney A. Bald- 
win, director of the chorus in the recent 
Newark Anniversary Pageant. Solos 
were given by Mr. Baldwin, organist; 
Rosalynde Snedeker, soprano; Irene At- 
wood, harpist, and Edwin Wickenhoefer, 
violinist. 

* * * 

The Cumberland (Md.) Choral Union 
scored a triumph recently when it per- 
formed Haydn’s “Creation” under the 
direction of John Whittaker. The solo- 
ists were Helen Erdman, Mrs. John 
Whittaker, Dr. Alvin E. Anthony and 
John B. Whittaker. Mrs. Beatrice H. 
Sykes was the accompanist. 

* * * 


Pupils of Helen Lang gave their annual 
piano recital on May 31 in the auditorium 
of the Women’s Club, East Orange, N. J. 
One of the soloists was Ruth Casselman, 
who played the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s G Major Concerto and of Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto with Miss Lang at the 
second piano. Walter Wooley, a youthful 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. 

* * 


The season of the Beethoven Music 
Club of Orange, N. J., closed on June 2 
with a Shakespearean program by mem- 
bers of the club. The plans for next year 
call for a study of modern composers of 
Europe and contemporary composers of 
America. There will be a special New 
Jersey composers’ day and the usual an- 
nual program in memory of Edward 
MacDowell. 

+ * * 

J. William Belcher presented a number 
of pupils at the Little Theater, Portland, 
Ore., recently in an interesting recital. 
The Schubert Club, under Mr. Belcher’s 
leadership, assisted with several delight- 
ful numbers. Singers who have appeared 
successfully on reception programs dur- 
ing the week are Nona Lawler. Mrs. 
Nacy Beals Van Dyke, Mrs. Dudley 
Clark, Eileen Yereqg, Emma Sorenson and 
Winifred Evans. 

* oe * 

A delightful musicale was given re- 
cently at the home of Robert W. Fivey, 
Albany, N. Y., for the benefit of the 
Annaspeed Summer Home for Girls, 
which is conducted by Sister Julia of 
Albany. Those who took part were Verna 
Fowler, soprano; Julia Verch, violinist; 
Anderson Fivey, baritone; Loretta Oui- 
met, pianist; Gertrude MacKinstry, 
reader; Robert Fivey, bass-baritone, and 
Frederick Bowen Hailes, accompanist. 

* * * 


The Verdande Singing Society of 
Providence, R. I., received first prize for 
the best average of attendance at re- 
hearsals and concerts during the recent 
convention of the Eastern Division of 
the American Union of Swedish Singers. 
The prize was a gold medal. Second 
prize, which was a silver medal, went to 
the S. V. of A. Glee Club of Worcester, 
Mass., and third prize, a bronze medal, 
went to the Svea Singing Society of New 
York. 


* * * 


A very successful piano recital was 


given on June 3 in the new recital hall 
of the Toronto (Can.) Conservatory of 
Music by pupils of B. H. Carman. The 
following contributed to the program: 
Lorraine Irwin, Sydney Pepler, Charlotte 
Wascher, Alice Bryan, Dorothy Massey, 
Kathleen Collins and Florence Turner. 
Kathleen Timmins, violinist, a pupil of 
F. E. Blatchford, and E. Marie Under- 
hill. soprano, a pupil of Jean E. Williams, 
assisted. 
* *h & 

Pupils of Abraham Nelson appeared in 
recital in Newark, N. J., on June 2. 
Pieces by Liszt, Mendelssohn. Chopin and 
Rachmaninoff were played by Rose 
Danzis, Herman Schapiro and Mollie 
Weitzman. Minnie Schwartz and Eleanor 


Joffe appeared, with Mr. Nelson at the 

second piano. Miss Schwartz played 

Beethoven’s G Major Concerto; Miss 

Joffe offered Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie. 
* * * 


Florence Spatz, soprano, and Marion 
Stauffer, contralto, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., and Mrs. Harry L. Link, contralto, 
of York, were the soloists at a recital 
given on June 8 in the Union Lutheran 
Chapel, York, by the piano pupils of 
Harry L. Link. An attractive program 
of solos, duets and several two- and 
three-piano numbers, was heard. Mr. 
Link was the accompanist. Thirty pupils 
participated in the concert. 

x * * 

A delightful program, arranged under 
the direction of Elizabeth P. Chew, 
was given on June 1 in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Atlantic City, N. J. Mem- 
bers of the Atlantic City Musical Society 
and Crescendo Club participated, as did 
also the following artists: Elsie Miller, 
Mark Grover, Margaret Mancile, Fran- 
cisco Larden, William Undis, Nathan 
Rheinhart and Mrs. William T. Parsons. 
Elizabeth P. Chew was the soprano 
soloist. 

* * * 

A piano recital by Royal Bernard 
proved a musical attraction at the Hotel 
Bossert, Brooklyn, on May 28. Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” the 
Bach-Saint-Saéns “Bourée” in B Minor 
and Gigue in G Major, by Mozart- 
Leschetizky; Sibelius’s “Valse Triste,” 
Grieg’s “Wedding Day” and “Butterfly” 
and Debussy’s “Sarabande” were among 
his appreciated offerings. Anna Deschelle 
sang as assisting artist, accompanied by 
Fay Deschelle. 

* * * 

A matinée musicale was given by the 
pupils of John P. Geiger, vocal teacher 
of Indianapolis, on June 3 at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. W. O. C. Mac- 
Dowell of Frankfort, Ind. An interesting 
program brought forth Anna Humes, 
Robert Lauchner, Jennie Shepherd, Guy 
M. Carter, Mrs. H. N. Lipp, George G. 
Stonebraker, Mrs. A. A. MacClamroch 
and George MacDowell. Mr. Geiger will 
have charge of the music department of 
the summer school at Indiana University. 

* * 

The annual public recital of the School 
of Music of John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla., took place on May 27, in the 
aucitorium. A thoroughly diversified 
rregram was presented by Ethel Sholtz, 
Sallie and Eva Mae Russell, Celestine 
Futch, Harriet Snyder, F. B. Sparber, 
Marguerite Blocker, Geneva Cason, 
Hazel Fisk, Louise C. Hulley, Marina 
larvey. Hattie Miller, Bernalyn McBride 
and Elizabeth Dade. The AX®olian Glee 
Club’s concert took place on the preceding 
evening. 

* * * 

An unusually interesting series of con- 
certs given at the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, has inc!uded a 
recital by Mildred McWilliams, pianist, 
and Elfa Norman, soprano, on May 26; 
a joint recital by Kathryn Robb, mezzo- 
contralto, and Helen Steele, pianist, on 
June 10, and the annual concert of the 
school of music on June 2. In the last- 
named event, a splendid list of soloists 
was supplemented by the Glee Club. Mrs. 
Charles Edward Mayhew was at the 
piano in the concert and also at both re- 


citals. 
* * * 


Prominent among the musical happen- 
ings of last week in Harrisburg, Pa., was 
the concert given in the auditorium of 
the Central High School, under the aus- 
pices of the combined senior glee clubs of 
the school. A program including composi- 
tions by Wagner, Parker, Schubert, 
Rich, Gounod and others was offered. A 
number of piano solos and violin numbers 
were “interspersed. About seventy-five 
members of the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs took part in the concert. Florence 
Rinkenbach and Harry Seabold acted as 
the accompanists. 

* * * 

The first annual concert of the choir 
of the State Street Methodist Church, 
Troy, N. Y., was given on June 6, in the 
church auditorium, with an augmented 
choir of sixty voices. The assisting 
soloists were Georgine T. Avery, con- 
tralto; Alexander Bouchard, tenor, and 
Henry Blyth, violinist. The accompa- 
nists were Mary E. Ross and Rita Pro- 
vost, with Mrs. D. Klock, Jr., at the or- 
gan. Compositions were also sung by a 
male chorus of the Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, 
The concert was under the direction of 
Charles B. Weikel, choirmaster. 

Se ss Ss 

A musicale was given at Colonial Hall, 
Grove City, Pa., on May 27. An interest- 
ing program was furnished by Alice Cory 
of Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 
Miss Cory, a dramatic soprano, has stud 
ied with Jean de Reszke and Oscar Sea 
gle, and made her début in London under 
Colonel Mapleson. - Her voice is one of 


wide range, flexibility and power, and was 
heard to advantage in songs of Wagner, 
Strauss, Handel, Thomas, Aylward, Lo- 
gan, Campbell-Tipton and Horseman. 
Miss Glenn was at the piano.: 

* * 


Several hundred music lovers attended 
the student concert given June 8 in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
York, Pa., by the piano pupils of Flor- 
ence Hinkle. Classic numbers, as well as 
compositions in the lighter vein, were in- 
terpreted creditably by the dozen or more 
pupils. Technical illustrations by several 
of Miss Hinkle’s pupils added an attract- 
ive touch to the entertainment. Cather- 
ine Baker, a former pupil of Miss Hinkle 
and at present a student of Goucher 
College, Baltimore, read an exposition of 
the Virgil method of teaching music. 


The annual concert of St. Mary’s 
Choir of Albany, N. Y., took place in Cen- 
tennial Hall under the direction of Dr. 
Ernest T. Winchester, organist and 
choirmaster. Fine ensemble work by the 
choir was shown in the singing of the 
Madrigal from “The Mikado.” The 
soloists were Gertrude Hastings, con- 
tralto; Florence Loftus, Isabelle Lawler, 
Mary Horan, Blanche Wagner and 
Beatrice Dooley, sopranos; Georgine 
Avery, contralto, and Harriet McDonald, 
soprano. Vocal so'os were also given by 
James T. Healey, Ellsworth Carr, Frank 
Russo and Godfrey Smith. 


Piano pupils of Jessica B. Gardner of 
South Orange, N. J., gave a recital on 
June 8, assisted by Edwin Wickenhoefer, 
violinist. Participating were Adelaide 
Knox, Dorothy Kirby, Ethel Poole, Isabel 
Abbott, Dorothy Brown, Dorothy Mac- 
govern, Beatrice Curringham, Zarina 
Hicks, Lulu Michaelis, Thelma Karcher, 
Mary Kuehner, Elsie Briggs, Frances 
Gascoyne, Florence Smith, Florence Bag- 
gott, Edith Willis, Lauretta Lane, Ruth 
Baker, William Duym, Winthrop Voor- 
hees, Macy Irish, Erdean Phelps, 
Charles Barkhorn, William Perry, Ever- 
ett Irish and Marshall Shields. 

* * * 

Helen W. Dyckman read a paper on 
American music, with a program of her 
compositions, piano and song, before the 
“Hopefully Well-Affected Club,” West- 
field, Mass., at the Casino, on May 24. 
Edith Chapman Goold was the soprano 
and the delicate grace with which she 
sang the songs “Somebody,” “If Love 
Were What the Rose Is,” and “June,” 
charmed the audience. Her fine voice was 
peculiarly effective in “The Ballad of the 
Trees and the Master,” with ’cello ob- 
biigato. The piano numbers, played by 
Miss Dyckman, were also warmly appre- 
ciated, especially “Dawn” and “Dusk.” 


A piano and vocal recital by the pupils 
of W. H. Overearsh of Charlotte, N. C., 
was given at Stieff’s Music House on 
June 1. An interesting program was 
given by Jeanette Davis, Heleah Porter, 
Laura Jane Devereux, Sarah Ledwell, 
Alice Buchanan, Freeda White, Edna 
Stroup, Rosa White, Rebecca Davis, 
Frances Reid, Ruby Stroup, Eloise Doxey, 
William Reid, Marian Propst, J. B. With- 
ers, Gertrude Smith, Annette Price, W. E. 
Stokes, Janie Fleming, Helen Fricker, 
Mary Reid and Malvena Alexander. The 
closing number was a duet, “Grand Op- 
eratic Fantasia,” by Epstein, splendidly 
played by Malvena Alexander and Mr. 
Overcarsh. 

* * * 

A students’ recital under the direction 
of Annola Florence Wright, director of 
the choir of the Christian Union Congre- 
gational Church of Upper Montclair, 
N. J., was given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Jure 6. An entertaining program was 
furnished by the choir, of which Miss 
Wright is soprano soloist, and by a fine 
array of students that included Elsie 
Knaffer, Edith Smith, Millard Jackson, 
Mary Byram, Howard Bliss, Helen Tay- 
lor. Alice Byram, Jane M. Pierce, Mrs. 
Louisa Abrams, Edwin Jackson, Gene- 
vieve Cauvet, Howard Appelgate. Amelia 
Abrams, W. N. Peal and Mary W. Brenz. 
M. Bella Coale was the organist and Um- 
berto Martucci was at the piano. 

« * * 


An interesting and original recital was 
given in Toronto, Can., recently, when 
the pupils of Arthur Blight appeared, the 
proceeds being given to Y. M. C. A. work 
overseas. A huge gilded frame, with 
black velvet background, supplied effect- 
ive settings for the soloists, who apvpeared 
in costume. Thev were Charles Stanley, 
Cathlyne Darch, Gertrude Hughes, Wini- 
fred Sharpe, Sara Saskey, Sada Mac- 
Nab. Frank Johnston, Thomas P. Doug- 
las, Ella Anderson, Isabel Kennedy, Rob- 
ert Moderwell, Miss Magniley, W. Con- 
sidore Ruttan, Inez Douglas, Olive Wood- 
man, Evelyn Graham, Helen Murray, 
Mrs. Brunke. Harvey Robb, Mr. Sims, 
Miss Gott, Mr. Sparling, Ina Tod and 
Vera Hagerman. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
would reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
he date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Martha 
\lass., July 23. 
Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
5 to Sept. 1. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Battle Creek, Mich., June 


; 


Atwood. — Swampscott, 


“Ellerman, Amy.—Lewisburg, Pa., June 18; 
Marysville, Ohio, June 27. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct. 26: 
i\joughton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
more, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

Glenn, Wilfred.— Worcester Festival, Sept. 

Gilkinson, Myrta.—On Tour Clifton, Tenn., 
savannah, Tenn., Selmer, Tenn., Henderson, 
Whiteville, Somerville, Colliersville, Arling- 
on, Stanton, Ridgley, Bells, Ripley and Mill- 
ngton. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—Hightstown, 
Vv. J., June 17; Newtown, Pa., June 19; Am- 
pler, Pa., June 20; Lansdale, Pa., June 21; 
Phillipsburg, N..J., June 22; Royersford, Pa., 
fune 23; Bridgeton, N. J., June 24; Millville, 
N. J.. June 26; Salem, N. J., June 27; Col- 
lingswood, N. J., June 28; Columbia, Pa., 
june 29; Lykens, Pa., June 30. 

Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 19. 

Huss, Henry Holden.—Syracuse, June 20. 


Morrisey, Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
Aug. 1; Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra). 


Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week ‘of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 
20; Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, WN. Y., 
Oct. 29: Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York (Bilt- 
more, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 21; 
Middletown, Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster, Pa., 
eb. 19: Peoria, Ill., Feb. 25; Newark, N. J., 
March 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., April 20; Meriden, Conn., May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth. — Columbia Uninversity, 
New York, Aug. 9 and 11. 

Payez, Eleonore.—Syracuse, June 20. 

Sapin, Cara.—Swampscott, Mass., June 16; 
Somerville, Mass., June 20; Nashua, N. H., 
June 21; Lynn, Mass., June 24. 

Shaun, Jose.—Bridgton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 

Strassner, Willlam.—Lebanon, Pa., July 3: 
Round Lake, N. Y. (Chautauqua), July 8 
to 18. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme,— Omaha, Neb., 
June 19, 20; Milwaukee, June 22; Toledo, 
June 24; Detroit, June 26; Toronto, June 28; 
Hamilton, June 29; Buffalo, July; Worces- 
ter, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Marysville, Ohio, June 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Boston, June 20: Melrose, 
Mass., June 23; Dorchester, Mass., June 24; 
Winthrop, Mass., June 25: Somerville, Mass., 
June 26; Malden, Mass., June 27. 


Seattle Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash.. 


July 12 to 16. “The Messiah’ Festival 
chorus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
Sixteen Seattle musical clubs under own 
directors. Standard Grand Opera Company, 


Charles Lagourgue, dir. Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pagean: 
try, folk dancing. Noted soloists. 

Tollefsen Trio. — University of Virginia, 
July 11. 








TRAINING A CHILD AS PIANIST 


Harold Bauer’s System Has Expressiveness as Keynote—Part 
That Technique Plays—-A ‘‘ Bad Tone”’ on the Piano— 
Correcting Faults Due to Nervousness. 


[By Harold Bauer in New York World] 








hg I were permitted to test my theory 
in training a child, I should, at the 
outset, wish to assure myself that the 
youngster had extraordinary gifts. This 
could definitely be established at the age 
of three or four years. The first train- 
ing would be to cultivate the ear sense 
through the association of ideas with 
feelings, even before permitting the little 
candidate for pianistic honors to go near 
the instrument. 

Those who are familiar with the ex- 
cellense of practising gestures to convey 
emotions appreciate that the cultivation 
of such a method as the Dalcroze adds 
incaleulably to the individual capacity 
for expression. 

Pursuing the training of the child 
along these lines we would quickly take 
up the study of some composition, and 
as most of the great composers have 
written music sufficiently simple for chil- 
dren, no difficulties could ensue in this 
direction. Instead of insisting that pre- 
scribed exercises calculated to develop 
technique be undertaken I should go posi- 
tively against all accepted technical 
methods, because I can hardly believe 
that these systems, which aim to enable 
the pianist to play all notes exactly alike, 
are the best. 

All instruments, except the piano and 
the organ, permit expression when an 
individual note is sounded, but with the 
piano, because of its limitations, the basis 
of expression must be variety. And the 
chief way open to securing variety is the 
relation of one note to the next. _If one 
plays an even scale on the piano, it is an 
even scale, nothing else. 

For me there is only one rule, expres- 
sion. Technique has no reason of being 
until expression has first taught what it 
is that one wishes to do. I don’t mind 
the study of technique when it is used 
after the expressive idea has_ been 
formed, and thus employed I see no rea- 
son why technique should ever be unex- 
pressive. But to utilize the teachings of 
one school which insists that the fingers 
be raised high, or those of another school 
which advocates practising with the fin- 
gers close to the keys is destined to cause 
concentration upon what to me is of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Now, paradoxical though it may sound, 
I should teach the child to play with 
what is known as a bad tone, for the per- 
sonal reason that I do not believe there 
is such a thing as a bad tone. There are 
moments when the break of the singing 
voice in the uttering of some dramatic 
musical phrase seems absolutely essen- 
tial, just as there are similar moments 


when the slapping of the violin bow on 
the strings of the instrument is lumi- 
nously expressive. The so-called “bad 
tone” on the piano corresponds to these 
effects and must in my opinion be used to 
produce certain expressive and dramatic 
results. They cannot be used properly 
without thorough investigation and 
study, and here, it may be seen, exists 
my reason for feeling that the cultivation 
of gesticulation by the executive musi- 
c.an is imperative. 

Presupposing that my child pupil 
gradually acquired a finger technique de- 
manded for the beginning of a composi- 
tion I should first strive to cause my 
charge to imitate what I did in the 
actual interpretation of that composition, 
and I should take care that my interpre: 
tation was based on the mental picture 
described by the child upon hearing the 
work. A knowledge of musical notation, 
at this stage, I consider as not necessary 
to the little student who could and should 
rely for the time being exclusively on the 
brain impressions recorded through the 
medium of the hearing sense. 


Unique Medium of Expression 


The learning of notation, however, 
would offer no obstacles. As the child 
grew up there would come an _ under- 
standing that music relates something 
that nothing else could say under any 
conceivable circumstances. 

After two or three years of such train- 
ing the technique would grow normally 
and rightly, for the reason that the de- 
velopment would proceed with the indi- 
vidual musical expressiveness and per- 
mit adaptation to the exact and peculiar 
needs of each composition studied. Ac- 
companying such development of the 
child’s musical and pianistic resources 
would be the practice of improvisation, 
which would add to the pupil’s musical 
imagination and general resources. 

Now, in taking up a new work for the 
piano, the child could and should play 
right through every page from begin- 
ning to end for the purpose of obtaining 
a definite first impression of the whole. 
A mess would probably be made of it 
technically, but no matter. He would 
gradually discover just where the places 
were that required technical smoothing, 
and then by playing them over slowly 
these spots would be technically strength- 
ened. By the time the composition was 
thesouatly learned the technique would 
be thoroughly acquired, too. Obtaining 
first a perfect mental picture of the 
whole, and afterward working out the 
details, is better than learning a work by 
starting with the details before gaining 
a broad impression of the composition as 
a whole. 

There are, in my opinion, two other es- 
sentials for the child’s development at 
this period: first, a familiarity with sing- 
ing or playing the violin; second, appear- 
ing in public. My reason for wishing a 


study of singing or the violin is founded 
on appreciation of the vast help it is to 
an understanding of correct phrasing. 
There being no physical limitations, so 
far as the piano is concerned, for carry- 
ing long phrases, I regarc it as impera- 
tive for the child to learn thoroughly 
that the true phrase should last as iong 
only as the breath required for its de- 
livery. 


Advises Early Appearances 


I urge appearing before audiences at 
an early age on account of the confidence 
thereby created; for confidence is essen- 
tial to the concert artist. As the sensi- 
tive musical nature always holds a cer- 
tain shyness and a strong appreciation 
of responsibility in the delivery of the 
composer’s message I should carefully 
observe what sort of things happened 
when the child grew nervous while play- 
ing for an assemblage of peopie. 

It might be that the little pupil’s hand 
became cold. Very well then, our task 
would be to discover how to play with 
cold hands. It might be that the child’s 
knees shook so that the pedals could not 
be worked as they were when there was 
no feeling of nervousness. In that event. 
a plan would have to be devised to enable 
the player to raise his entire leg, possi- 
bly, instead of merely the knee. 

Or the memory might be affected. 
There are at least three kinds of memory 
in piano playing. The first is purely mu- 
sical, in which the player knows in- 
stinctively that one note comes after an- 
other because it has to. The second is 
visual, in which the printed page appears 
continually before the pianist’s mental 
eyes. The third is muscular, one that 
relies upon the fingers to proceed as they 
have been wont to proceed in the execu- 
tion of the phrases. 

Approaching the nervous problem sur- 
rounding my child pupil I should persist 
in the practice of summoning at call 
mental and mechanical means of resist- 
ance to the physical manifestations; and 
in time the child would conquer. By ad- 
hering to the courses herein prescribed, 
the child, at sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, would be broadly equipped in ex- 
pression, have a sound technique, be a 
ready sight-reader, have self-control in 
public and be well developed individually. 

From that point on, for the sake of in- 
dividuality, we should find it necessary 
to open the doors for furthering this 
most essential quality. By discreetly en- 
couraging the pupil to follow what we 
deemed proper paths, there would come 
greater ability in every branch of the 
pianistic field. Naturally. the general 
education would have to be carried for- 
ward with fidelity and care, and in the 
end we should have, I am certain, a per- 
former of expressiveness, of force and of 
character. 


PROVIDENCE MUSICAL EVENTS 


Visit of Herbert Orchestra Relished— 
Episcopal Guild’s Services 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 9.—The prin- 
cipal musical event of the past week was 
the appearance of Victor Herbert and his 
orchestra at the Strand Theater last 
Sunday, when afternoon and evening 
concerts were given before good-sized 
audiences. Excellent programs of music 
in the lighter vein were played, many 
compositions by the famous leader being 
included in the list. The orchestra’s 
playing was a treat. The soloists were 
Maude Klotz, soprano, and John Finne- 
gan, tenor. Both possess fresh, pure 
voices and were highly successful with 
their solo numbers. 

Festival services by the Episcopal 
Choir Guild of Rhode Island were held 
on May 31 and June 5 and 7 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Pawtucket, and St. John’s and 
All Saints’, Providence, about twenty 
choirs taking part. Two of the festivals 
were for mixed voice choirs and the third, 
at All Saints’, for boy choirs. Bishop 
James De Wolf Perry, D. D., is patron 
of the Guild and Harry H. Mays is 
warden. 

An enjoyable vocal recital by the ad- 
vanced pupils of Geneva Jefferds was 
given in Froebel Hall this evening. The 
assisting artists were Thomas Stapleton, 
‘cellist, and Mabel Woolsey, accompanist. 
In the same hall last Saturday the violin 
pupils of Albert T. Foster gave a pleas- 
ing program. 

Piano recitals during the past week 
were given by pupils of Felix Fox, Olive 
Stafford, Mrs. Annie Gilbreth Cross, 
Miss Schmitt, Monroe A. Hassensprung, 
Mrs. Irving P. Irons and Miss H. Lad- 
eveze. A. 





George F. Boyle, the eminent com- 
poser-pianist, will teach at the summer 
school of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md., which will be in 
session from July 3 to Aug. 12 inclusive. 


BELLE GOTTSCHALK ENCORED 


Vehemently Applauded by Notable 
Gathering in Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MAss., June 7.—Belle Gott- 
schalk, the gifted soprano of the Boston 
Opera Company, who a few weeks ago 
won praise in the festivals at Jersey City 








Belle Gottschalk, Gifted Soprano, and 
Philip S. Marden, Editor of the Lowell 
(Mass.) “Times,” at Mr. Marden’s 
Home in Lowell 


and Keene, N. H., gave a recital last 
week at the home of Philip S. Marden, 
author, editor and owner of the Lowell 
Times. Mr. and Mrs. Marden enter- 
tained on this occasion about one hun- 
dred guests, among them being many 
prominent in the social and musical life 
of Lowell. 

Miss Gottschalk was enthusiastically 
received and was obliged to sing encore 
after encore in addition to her regular 
list of offerings. Arthur C. Spalding, a 
well-known Lowell musician, played her 
accompaniments with skill. 





PORTLAND SOPRANO HEARD 





Miss Loveland’s Recital Evokes Interest 
—MacDowell Program Given 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—Of notable 
interest was the concert given at the 
Heilig Theater on Monday evening by 
Lo Desea Loveland, dramatic soprano, 
assisted by Constance Piper, accompan- 
ist. A program made up of songs by 
Wolf-Ferrari, Sibella, Brahms, Hildach, 
Bleichmann, Pierné, Lalo, Chaminade, 
Carpenter, Homer, Loewe, Lidgey and 
Foster, together with Mimi’s aria from 
“Boheme,” gave Miss Loveland an oppor- 
tunity to display a versatility that was 
only equalled by her fine voice and ex- 
cellent tone production. Miss Piper was 
a clever accompanist and shared honors 
with the soloist. 

Officers of the Monday Musical Club 
were installed on June 5. The meeting 
was held at the home of Dr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Pierce and the exercises were in the 
form of a lawn féte. The following offi- 
cers were installed for the coming sea- 
son: Mrs. Percy W. Lewis, president; 
Mrs. L. T. Newton and Mrs. Lee Arnett, 
vice-presidents; Ella Van Lewen, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Theodore S. 
Thompson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
R. H. Tucker, financial secretary; Mar- 
tha B. Reynolds, federation secretary, 
and Mrs. E. M. Baker, treasurer. 

A MacDowell program was given at 
the Little Theater on May 27 under the 
direction of Abby Whitesides, pianist, 
who played several solos and introduced 
a number of advanced pupils. Mrs. 
Charles E. Sears sang a group of songs 
charmingly. The instrumental numbers 
were all played with fine interpretation 
as well as technical skill. H. C. 


W. Ralph Cox presented his pupil, 
Helen Freeman, in a recital of songs 
by Spross, Cadman, Arditi, Dell’ Acqua, 
Rogers, Warford, Cowen, Woodman, Ger- 
man Newton and Cox at Morristown, N. 
J., the evening of June 2. Miss Freeman 
possesses a soprano voice of wide range 
and unusual flexibility, and charmed her 
hearers by her purity of tone, clarity of 
diction and excellent interpretation. 


Associates on the New York Herald 
of Edward Ziegler, who recently resigned 
his position in the musical and dramatic 
departments of that newspaper to be- 
come administrative secretary of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave him 
a dinner on June 3 at Keen’s Chop House 
on West Thirty-sixth Street. 

A recent editorial in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Post remarks the striking 
growth of musical endeavor in Charleston 
within the last few years. 
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“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” FESTIVAL REPORTS 
INSPIRE MAY CONCERTS IN SAN JOSE 





Warren D. Allen Plans Series as 
Result of Reviews Read in This 
Publication—Paul Steindorff 
and His Orchestra Participate 
—Zoellner Quartet Feasts 
Tina Lerner in Recital : fh, 


GA JOSE, CAL., June ae Jose 
held its first May musie festival this 
year on the evenings of May.15 and 16, 
It was a success. Warren D. Allen, Dean 
of the Pacifie Cotiservatory of. Music, ih- 
spired’ by reading of the many music 
festivals annually ¢hronicled an the pages 


of MusicAL AMERICA;-eonceived the idea 
of such a celebration for. San José and 
was able, through much ‘personal effort 


and the assistance of the Pacific Musical - 


Asséciation, to accomplish the fulfillment 
of his cherished plans:” - 

The fact that Paul Steindorff and his 
orchestra had an important part in the 
program arranged for the event con- 
tributed largely to its success, as Mr. 
Steindorff is much beloved and admired 
by the public and musicians of our West- 
ern country, having for many years, and 
upon many occasions, proven himself a 
director of great ability and distinction 

On the evening of May 15 the program 
was made up of symphonic works, with 
the exception of Henry Hadley’s cantata, 
“The Golden Prince,” which, by the way, 
is dedicated to Mr. Steindorff. In this, 
Ruth Hayward, a pupil of Ellen Beach 
Yaw, was the soprano soloist, and Harold 
Pracht the baritone. 

A “Bridal Overture,” by Wintter 
Watts, teacher of harmony at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific and a composer who 
was brought here from New York by 
Mr. Allen, was given its first hearing. 
It proved to be a work which contained 
much intrinsic merit and, for the most 
part, the ideas were fluently expressed. 

On the second evening of the festival 
Mr. Allen directed a verformance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” There were 150 
voices in the chorus and the soloists were 





Artists at the May Music Festival in San José. 
Bailey Scott, Soprano; Warren D. Allen, Conductor; 


Charles Albert Case, Tenor, and Wintter Watts, 


Overture” 


as follows: Fannie Bailey Scott, so- 
prano; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, con- 
tralto; Charles A. Case, tenor; Lowell 
M. Redfield, baritone, and Wilbur McColl, 
organist. All of these acquitted them- 
selves in a most praiseworthy manner. 
Mr. Allen, likewise, held his forces well 
in hand. 

The success of this festival leads to 
the hope that it may become a permanent 
feature. 


Zoellner Quartet Concert 


A few weeks ago the Zoellner Quartet 
gave an interesting recital at the College 
of the Pacific Auditorium, presenting 
numbers by Haydn, Debussy, Gliére and 
Charles Sanford Skilton, with their usual 
technical facility and tonal eloquence. 





Seated, Left to Right, 
Eva Gruninger Atkin- 
son, Contralto; Standing, Lowell Redfield, Baritone; Ruth Hayward, Soprano; 


Fanny 


Composer of the “Bridal 


Tina Lerner and her husband, Alex- 
ander Shavitch, were heard recently in 
joint recital at the High School Audi- 
torium. Mme. Lerner also gave an extra 
afternoon recital, in which she played 
only to children, who expressed their 
complete enjoyment of her performance. 

A number of distinguished artists have 
appeared during the season at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame. The last of these 
was Mme. Johanna Kristoffy, a soprano 
who has met with much success on the 
coast. Her program was bright and 
sunny. 

Many interesting graduating recitals 
have closed the teaching season at the 
College of the Pacific, the King Con- 
servatory of Music and the Conservatory 
of Notre Dame. 

















Baritones vs. Tenors in 
the Chicago Conventions 














HICAGO, June 12.—Nervous, enthu- 

siastic or excitable people are in- 
clined to have voices of higher pitch than 
conservatives, phlegmatic or unexcitable 
persons. The speakers in the Republican 
national convention in Chicago last week 
were mostly baritones and basses, while 
the speakers of the Progressive conven- 
tion were tenors. 

Most of the Progressive orators spoke 
on E natural and E flat, and would there- 
fore qualify as tenors, while the Repub- 
lican speakers were baritones, with voices 
pitched from B flat down to G. 


Senater Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts and former Speaker Joseph G. 
Cannon of Illinois were practically the 


only tenors in the G. O. P. gathering. 
Cannon has a_ high-pitched speaking 
voice, aver ‘aging E natural, and occa- 


sionally quavering up to a soprano. Lodge 
might be called a lyric tenor, judging only 
from his speaking voice, while Gifford 
Pinchot, in the Progressive convention, 
is a dramatic tenor. Lodge spoke with 
smoothness and softness, Pinchot swiftly 
and with fire. 

In the Progressive convention, Victor 
Murdock and John M. Parker, vice-presi- 
dential nominee, were baritones, and 
James R. Garfield, former Secretary of 
the Interior, was a bass. Practically all 
the other speakers were tenors. 


Garfield displayed the most musical 


-speaking voice of either convention. As 


smooth as Senator Lodge’s tenor, his 
bass-baritone was richer and more reso- 
nant. 

Gov. Hiram Johnson of California, 
whose tenor was rough, pulled out the 
tremolo stop and threw into his voice at 
times as much pathos as Caruso gets into 
Canio’s Lament from “I Pagliacci,” or 
“E lucevan le stelle’ from “Tosca.” He 
would speak for two minutes at a time 
without once varying from E flat, and 
would show still greater intensity of feel- 
ing by maintaining whole sentences on E 
natural. Only at his periods did he de- 
scend to D natural, and than only for one 
or two syllables. 


John M. Parker of Louisiana, Progres- 
sive vice-presidential nominee, had the 
best mezzo-voce among the Progressives, 
his last syllable always vanishing from 
forte to nothingness without the slightest 
change of tonal quality. 

When George W. Perkins of New York, 
chairman of the conference committee 
which for two days had held up Roose- 
velt’s nomination by the Progressives, 
on Saturday again asked the Bull- 
Moosers to delay naming Roosevelt, the 
convention burst into improvised song 
and drowned out Perkins in a chorus of 
“Why not, why not, why not nominate 
now?” 

William Weil, leader of the Chicago 
Band, caught the leitmotif and for fifteen 
minutes, accompanied by the band with 
instrumentation “faked,” the convention 


sang: “Why not, why not, why not 
nom-i-nate now?” 

Music had charms to stir up, rather 
than soothe the savage breast, for the 
singers triumphed, and Roosevelt was 
nominated. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





When New York Sits in Judgment 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA:— 
In your issue of June 10 you printed an 
article “When New York Sits in Judg- 
ment,” by a writer called P. J. Grant, 


who bursts forth in an invective against 
the Music League of America. It is 
called to task for having such men and 
women as Pasquale Amato, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Mme. Kurt and Johannes 
Sembach, “foreigners,” on its Park 
Music Committee. 

The writer objects to them because 
they are foreigners “ignorant of our 
language and ways, knowing nothing of 
our ideals, our aspirations and our 
tastes.” 

The objection is as sophomoric as the 


objections of certain Yale students 
Mme. Gadski’s, or certain Pennsylva: 
freshmen to Mme. Matzenauer’s singin 
objections which brought laughter a 
derision from all right-minded people 
the time. 

I can only refer Mr. Grant to the e 
torial in your issue of May 27 in whi 
you advise those people whose out-spok. 
patriotism out-runs their artistic app: 
ciation, to “keep away.’ 

As regards the make-up of the co 
mittee, we feel that this is as it shou 
be. It is thoroughly cosmopolitan 
make-up; a _ representative committ: 
that can well choose music for Ne 
York’s conglomerate population. M 
Schelling, American; Amato and Mari 
nelli, Italians; Kurt and Sembach, ( 
mans. 

As to the public press allowing | 
formation without even a protest, tha 
to our minds shows that the public pre: 
here is not as narrow as it might be 
Paris or Berlin, the cities to which yo 
writer refers. The lack of this narrovy 
ness is shown, too, by the membersh 
of the committee and by the artists w! 
have offered their services. 

Before I close, may I refer your writ: 
to some excerpts from an article in la: 
week’s Bellman, entitled “Music in th 
Social Spirit,” (?) which goes to tl 
core of the situation in the city of Ch 
cago, but is also applicable to New Yor! 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD L. BERNAYS, 
For the Music League of America. 
New York, June 12, 1916. 





GARDEN AND CALVE SAIL 





Both Singers Will Aid in Caring fo 
Wounded French Soldiers 


Mary Garden sailed last Saturday fi 
Liverpool on the liner New York aft: 
signing contracts to appear in conce! 
next season under the management « 
R. E. Johnston. She also expects to ap 
pear with the Chicago Opera Compan; 
and to create the réle of “Thais” in mo 
tion pictures. When she reaches Pari 
Miss Garden will sing for charity at th 
Opéra Comique and then go to the fron 


to care for the wounded soldiers in he: 


hospital. 
Another distinguished opera singer t: 
leave for Europe last Saturday wa 


Emma Calvé, who sailed on the French 


liner Rochambeau, accompanied by he 
husband, Galileo Gasparri, who has bee: 
appearing on tour with her. Mme 
Calvé intends to nurse the wounded so! 
diers at the front and will place her ser\ 
ices at the disposal of the French go\ 
ernment. She will not return to Americ: 
until the close of the war. 





Arthur Scott Brook Chosen President o! 


the Fraternal Association of Musicians 


The ninth and last meeting of the sea 
son of the Fraternal Association of Mu 
sicians was held on Tuesday evening 
June 6, in the concert room of the Studi: 
Hall Building, 220 Madison Avenue, Nev 
York. The first part of the evening wa 
given over to an animated business meet 
ing, and new officers were elected for th: 
coming musical year. Arthur 
Brook was welcomed as the new presi 
dent of the association. 
closed with an impromptu program b) 
members. 





Leonard Borwick played at the rece: 
Henry R. Bird Memorial Concert in Lo! 
don. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all other 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Scot 


The evening 


New York 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY 
F. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





MILLER 





PIANOS 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS 





AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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